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History has always revealed its turning points; the history of sec- 
ondary education can be no exception. The 1940-1950 decade 
promises to act as a turning point in the development of the Ameri- 
can secondary school; and the next quarter of a century, as a vital 
period in its reorganization. Fortunate is the educator who lives 
during this period and thus has the opportunity to make his con- 
tribution to the reconstruction. 

The next quarter of a century promises to mark an intensive and 
earnest effort of the secondary school to remodel its organization 
and to accept new means of reaching ends long since accepted—in 
theory, at least, if not in practice. This volume attempts to carry 
the challenge to the administrator’s door. It emphasizes the current 
period as the turning point, discredits certain practices carried out 
of the past, points out factors which must not be overlooked if re- 
organization is to succeed, and indicates certain trends in the emerg- 
ing reorganization through a detailed review of promising curricu- 
lum experiments under way. It emphasizes the curricular past, 
present, and future of the principal, since reconstruction to date has 
too often ignored the principalship as a vital factor in the plan- 
ning. Such a treatment leads to a challenge of school administration 
and supervision (as commonly conceived) and demands re-evalua- 
tions and concerted action on the part of administrator and cur- 
riculum planner, while attempting to be practical enough to make 
such steps inviting. 

The presence of inertia and complacency rather than the absence 
of foresight and reasoning has prevented secondary education from 
reading out of the movement practices which stand between the 
school and proper pupil development. The attack upon this con- 
dition must be continued at the same time that promising innova- 
tions are being revealed. In respect to rebuilding the secondary- 
school curriculum, the author has been unable to distinguish sharply 
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among the interests and needs of administrator, teacher committee, 
curriculum leader, and student of education. The task is a joint 
enterprise. This study should be as timely for one as for the others. 

Every effort has been made to present an authentic picture of the 
features of secondary education treated here. Chapters [V through 
XVI draw heavily upon the curricular contributions which are 
being made to secondary education—experiments which stand out 
as current contributions and which serve as straws in the curricular 
wind. With respect to the descriptions of current programs, the 
author wishes to express his appreciation for the data supplied by the 
schools treated and for the courtesy extended him by officials in 
the schools visited. In all cases responsible parties in charge of the 
curriculum were dealt with, and in each instance the completed 
statements of the program were submitted to the school for final 
approval. Credit has been given in the footnotes of the respective 
chapters to those who so kindly aided in the work. 

It is an especial privilege to acknowledge the kind assistance of 
Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, under whose valuable guidance this 
work has been done. It is impossible to indicate the inspiration 
supplied the past few years by privileged contacts with Professor 
Fretwell, Professor Thomas H. Briggs, and Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins, all of Teachers College. Likewise, the progressive spirit 
of Ralph Irons, superintendent of the Evansville, Indiana, public 
schools, has been a stimulus in this work. The author is indebted 
to Maryland Blackburn for assistance in proofreading the manu- 
script, to Lucille Jones for assistance in assembling it, and to Jennie 
Spears, his wife, for general supervision of the job. 

In the preparation of this project, the author has yielded to a 
natural inclination to express certain concepts in cartoon as well as 
verbal form. The attack upon the incumbrances of secondary edu- 
cation calls for the use of every weapon available. 
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A Perplexed School — 
An Introduction 


ECONDARY education today is the controversial field of the 

whole scheme of organized schooling. Its issues could hardly 
be dismissed merely by swearing allegiance to one or the other of 
the two extreme positions represented by the self-styled Progressives 
and the self-termed Essentialists, even if it were possible to draw 
the sharp line of demarcation. 

The problem is much broader than that of determining what 1s 
progressive, who is nonprogressive, what is essential, or who is non- 
essentialist. It may not be so significant as it is amusing that within 
the past year the press has given the streamer to the conservative 
educator, while for years it has been the progressive who held the 
monopoly on the boldface type. 

While educators adopt labels, define titles, call names, and pitch 
camps, the high school strengthens its holdiag power and shields 
an ever-increasing number of adolescents with one hand, as it 
gropes with the other for a restatement of the purposes of second- 
ary education. It is in times of uncertainty that humanity looks 
to a philosophy for a guiding hand. In boom times practice moves 
ahead, clatter and bang, regardless. 
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Tue LEGACY OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


In the eagerness of reform, curriculum revision has preceded the 
restatement of purposes. Curriculum reorganization, although it 
has become the number-one industry of education, is in the embar- 
rassing position of still seeking vital leadership out on the front. 
Master strategists, in their headquarters behind the lines, for some 
time have been charting the secondary-school area and spotting the 
points of weakness; but, with the exception of isolated skirmishes, 
their attack has awaited further leadership. Although studies esti- 
mate that curriculum reorganization in America is reaching every 
third or fourth teacher, only a small percentage of the 25,000 high 
schools have done more than take a few scattered pot shots at the 
enemy, and even then the attack often has been made without a 
clear conception of who the enemy really is. 


Wit St. Georce Hastiry ReveaL HIMSELF, PLEASE 


As the curriculum movement plans to go forward to meet the 
mounting criticism of secondary education, it seeks the strength of 
constant factors in the present organization of secondary education, 
and in doing so it must turn to the principal to ask if he is to 
play a significant role. This study is projected on the proposition 
that although the high-school principal to date has generally been 
ignored in the curriculum reorganization movement, its ultimate 
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success depends in no small measure upon his understanding of and 
participation in curricular changes. 

The high school is herein pictured as composed of a number of 
acquired characteristics that have been evolved out of the past, 
and thus are in varying degrees tied into the philosophy and the 
psychology of the respective periods of their origin. Against this 
characteristic school is a mounting wave of disapproval, an insistent 
pressure for change, pronounced from the pages of educational 
publications and from the platforms of educational gatherings, and 
likewise indicated by the popularity of curriculum revision and the 
great number of national commissions dealing with the situation. 

There seems nothing to challenge the right of the free public 
high school to the distinction of being termed the most American 
thing in America. Thus to emphasize its distinction from Euro- 
pean secondary schools is to commend the idea of the high school 
rather than its features. There is a remarkable similarity in the 
schools from coast to coast, regardless of the part local support and 
initiative have played in the development of public education in 
this country. The teacher who leaves her position in the town- 
ship high school at Swayzee, Indiana, will have little difficulty in 
acclimating herself to the new position, whether it be in the county 
seat near by or in the large Mission High School in San Francisco. 

With all its distinctiveness, the high school is really a legacy that 
has been accumulating for three hundred years. The principal is 
the administrator of the estate, with power to accept and oversee, 
but with limited power to dispose of anything. Among the bene- 
factors who have contributed heavily to the high school the past 
three hundred years are: 


1. The Latin grammar school, which left the domination of the 
college and the respect for the classical subjects 

2. The Academy, which bequeathed the scheme of parallel courses, 
equal educational rights for girls, and an unbounded optimism 
in the possibilities of secondary education 

3. The Jacksonian era, which handed down the equality-of-oppor- 
tunity concept for public secondary education 


II. 


12. 


ey 


14. 


15. 
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. The English classieal high school, which bequeathed the prepa- 


ration-for-life objective, to go with the existing preparation- 
for-college objective 


. Faculty psychology, which left a public faith in the hard sub- 


jects, a legacy that still bears interest both within and without 
the profession 


. The Kalamazoo Case, which left public support for secondary 


education—“‘if you can get ity 


. The Committee of Ten, which left its blessing on college-prep- 


aratory subjects as being good for all students 


. The Committee on College Entrance Requirements, which be- 


queathed the system of parceling out education in the form of 
units and credits 


. Thorndike and his colleagues, who handed down the official 


recognition of individual differences, and the program of doing 
something about it 


. The scientific movement in education, which left the testing 


program, the I.Q., efficiency in classroom supervision, national 
norms, and a few other scientific gadgets 

The Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, which left the seven cardinal principles 

The state department of public instruction, which has left state- 
adopted textbooks, and high-school inspectors to see that they 
are used 

The state legislature, which has left a list of required subjects 
to be taught, and a loyalty oath for the teacher who teaches 
them 

The commercial publishing house, which has promoted the 
dominant faith of the American schoolteacher in the textbook 
The depression, which has left a skepticism in respect to the 
whole situation 


Tue PrIncIPpAL’s STRATEGIC POSITION 


When this background of the high school is considered, the prin- 
cipal is seen to be in a strategic position. He is the leader of a 
school that has come out of the past. On the other hand, the suc- 
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cess of the reorganization depends largely upon his understanding 
and co-operation. 

Larger school systems have led in the curriculum movement, and 
the reorganization has generally ignored the principal as an instruc- 
tional leader. Curriculum directors and special-subject supervisors, 
commissioned to the task by the superintendent and following the 
advice of curriculum departments in schools of education, have 
done the revision through teacher committees. Thus the teachers 
themselves who have helped in the work have grown accustomed 
to looking elsewhere than to the principal for professional leader- 
ship in instructional matters. 

In the smaller schools—and fully three fourths of the high schools 
of the country enroll fewer than 250 pupils—a somewhat different 
situation exists. The absence of supervisors or other staff officers 
makes it imperative that the principal lead any reconstruction that 
is to take place. State and county programs to date have not re- 
lieved him of this responsibility. To complicate matters, in schools 
of this size the principal usually carries a heavy teaching load in 
addition to his duties as professional administrator. To date, 
changes in the smaller schools have generally been limited to the 
duplication of steps taken in the larger systems. A common tell- 
tale example of this is the vocational stenographic course found in 
so many rural high schools, far removed from commercial job 
Opportunities that might justify such an offering. 

Likewise, in the larger system, the principal must play, in the 
final analysis, a vital part in the reorganization. ‘The superintendent, 
in following a line-and-staff system of school organization, has con- 
ceived the curriculum directors and the supervisors as staff and not 
administrative officers, so that the installation of the new program, 
with all its administrative implications, calls for the understanding 
and leadership of the principal, if it is to succeed. 

It is quite likely that he has not come through the study and 
production period of the curriculum work and thus is in no position 
to appreciate the program. Even though he may be sympathetic 
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with change and express confidence in the officials who lead the 
reconstruction, because of supervisory practices belonging to an 
earlier period he may be in no position to give the program the 
help it needs in the tryout period. He may be inclined to ignore 
the program, feeling no ownership, since it was developed by 
others. The situation may tend to push the principal back as pure 
administrator, relieving him of any obligation he may formerly have 
felt in respect to instruction. 

Questions immediately arise, in such a situation, which demand 
consideration before the reorganization of the secondary school 
can move forward effectively: 


1. Is the principal tied too closely into traditional practice to share 
extensively in the leadership of reorganization? 

2. Does the minor assignment of the principal in the movement 
to date indicate (a) a lack of confidence in his ability to lead the 
instructional program? (b) the necessity of his devoting most of 
his time to administrative duties? (c) the failure of curricular author- 
ities to recognize his strategic position? or (d) the willingness of 
the principal to devote his time to administration while others take 
over any instructional assignment he may have had? 

3. Is the secondary school itself tied too closely into its past to 
permit the principal to lead a vital reorganization? 

4. To what extent will the assumption of curricular leadership by 
others mean a change in the principal’s obligations to supervision? 

5. To what extent have false premises eh supervision hindered 
the principal in assuming instructional leadership? 

6. To what extent will the curriculum movement mean a vital 
transition in the nature of the principalship? 

7. What curricular patterns are being developed in the movement, 
which may offer suggestion to the school administrator who wishes 
to act? 


8. What part has the principal played in developing such patterns? 


In short, what are the implications of the curriculum movement 
for the high-school principal, and what pronounced features of the 
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emerging secondary-school curriculum might well be brought to 
his attention? It is this orientation of the principal into the full 
significance of curriculum reorganization with which this study 1s 
concerned. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

This treatment might be divided roughly into three sections: 
(1) the more general features of current instructional reorganiza- 
tion, the shortcomings of such reorganization, and the challenge 
these shortcomings present to the principal; (2) specific steps which 
the principal might take to improve the school, as indicated by 
examples taken from schools undergoing pronounced instructional 
reorganization, and (3) a curriculum charter for the principal, 
pointing out how he may function as a leader in the reconstruction 
of secondary education. : 

The book is not specifically divided into these three parts. Al- 
though, in general, the organization of the material follows this 
general three-part development, it is not possible to indicate such 
a sharp division of parts. For instance, not only is the function of 
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the principal in the better provision for proper pupil development 
emphasized in the latter part of the book, but it acts as a thread 
of continuity extending through the examples of schools under- 
going pronounced instructional reorganization. The part the prin- 
cipal is playing in revision leads naturally into the treatment of the 
part he may play. 

Chapters II and III act as a backdrop for the treatment of the 
problem at hand. Before specific steps of his program can be out- 
lined, the school administrator must appreciate the general features 
of the curriculum movement and the inadequacies of the work to 
date. Chapters IV through XV present actual curriculum pro- 
grams being conducted or developed in high schools today. Care- 
fully selected from schools varying in size, locality, and situation, 
these examples form a representative cross section of that portion 
of the curriculum reorganization that may be marked as unusual, 
distinctive, and promising. The study is not concerned with—for 
the principal has little to learn from—that great portion of the 
curriculum movement that can be called little more than syllabus 
construction. Although the programs included have been selected 
as distinctive and promising, no attempt has been made to evaluate 
their progress. They reveal the divergent steps taken by this 
school and that school to reach a common goal—the proper pro- 
vision for pupil growth. The examples taken from small schools 
indicate the burden of leadership falling exclusively upon the prin- 
cipal. The examples taken from large city systems point out the 
role of the principal in relationship to other officials who share the 
responsibility with him. 

Although the material presented here has been given in an attempt 
to bring the principalship and the curriculum movement together, 
the specific programs treated bear interest for any curriculum 
planner. It is impossible to segregate sharply the experiences of 
secondary education, saying that this pertains exclusively to the 
principal, this to the teacher, and this to the curriculum director. 
Any curriculum challenge presented to the principal will carry 
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significance for secondary education in general. The study is con- 
cerned with the emerging secondary school. 

One who starts out “to point with pride” at the unusual and 
promising programs which are being carried on in secondary schools 
today is at times tempted to stop and “to view with alarm” the 
general inertia that exists in spite of the extensiveness of the cur- 
riculum movement. Apparently, instructional inertia and curricu- 
lum consciousness can thrive side by side. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of revision programs have been unduly heralded; the old 
proverb that “all is not gold that glitters” again finds application 
in the curriculum movement. Many principals have mistaken com- 
mittee formation and busywork as adequate “revision of the cur- 
riculum.” On the other hand, from a more or less limited number 
of schools there is gradually emerging a promising pattern for in- 
structional reorganization. The general anxiety in secondary edu- 
cation has resulted in planning and experimentation sufficiently 
strong to indicate general features of the coming program. 

This pattern is merely general, and it is not nearly so distinct as 
the traditional subject curriculum which it would replace. It is 
well to remember that no type of curriculum can be chosen as 
best for all situations. Out of the peculiar school situation at hand 
should grow the curriculum—a part of its own environment, organ- 
ized in that way which best enables its philosophy to function. 
In the case of each school program treated here, an attempt has 
been made to present a complete picture of the program of reorgani- 
zation. To do less would be to encourage the adoption of instruc- 
tional programs without an appreciation of local factors which con- 
tributed vitally to their form and function. The treatment of a 
specific school may include a description of the former program, 
the community which the school serves, the administrative features 
of the program, the size and nature of the school enrollment, the 
exact steps taken in reorganization, the philosophy accepted as the 
basis of the program, and the part played by the principal. The 
inclusion of all such features should help to impress the school 
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administrator with the significance of the local situation in the 
reorganization of the school program. No technique or procedure 
in itself holds the answer to the problem of properly providing for 
pupil growth. This study presents curriculum trends rather than 
curriculum answers. It proposes no ready-made panaceas, to date 
there have been none found. 

The immediate head of the school does not always carry the title 
of principal. In soine schools, as the Pine Mountain Settlement 
School, he is known as the director of the school. In other small 
communities, as Norris and North Bend, he is both principal and 
superintendent, carrying the latter title. His function in and re- 
sponsibility to instruction is the same, whether he is principal, direc- 
tor, or superintendent. In the large systems treated, where there is 
both a principal and a superintendent, mention is made of the fact. 


THE SELECTION AND [TREATMENT OF EXAMPLES 


As a representative cross section of significant curriculum en- 
deavor, the schools treated at length include: Pine Mountain Settle- 
ment School, Harlan County, Kentucky; Rappahannock District 
High School, Center Cross, Virginia; Washougal School, Clark 
County, Washington; North Bend High School, North Bend, 
Washington; Carpinteria Union High School, California; Yuba City 
Union High School, California; Tappan Junior High School, Ann. 
Arbor, Michigan; Norris School, Norris, Tennessee; Secondary 
School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
public secondary schools, Los Angeles, California; senior high 
schools, Denver, Colorado; public high schools, Evansville, Indiana; 
Northwestern-Evanston Unit, Evanston Township High School, 
Illinois; public schools, Birmingham, Alabama; and public schools, 
University City, Missouri. Treated less extensively are the Georgia 
State Program for the Improvement of Instruction and the pro- 
grams of the California Co-operating Schools. 

Comparisons are made from time to time among the examples. 
Such comparisons are made merely to establish points in respect to 
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philosophy and organization, or to indicate more definitely types 
of curricula or prevalent trends. These comparisons are not to be 
considered as indicating preferences among programs, for the re- 
organization of secondary education depends upon something more 
than prescriptions submitted from the outside. The schools treated 
have been selected because of the particular experiments in oper- 
ation and for what they as a group may offer to the principal or 
school administrator seeking to improve instruction. A number of 
the programs reveal the vital contribution the principal is making 
to the reorganization of certain secondary schools, as well as his 
strategic position in the reorganization of secondary education. 

Naturally, all these schools have accepted the point of view that 
curriculum reorganization, to be effective, must be a continuous 
process. For this reason, it is conceded that the six or eight months 
which must elapse between the preparation of this report and its 
publication will see changes in the programs under way. As a 
precaution against misconceptions, each description includes dates 
signifying the installation of certain features of the program, and 
each was approved by competent officials of the respective school 
just prior to publication. 

It has been impossible to find a justifiable classification by which 
the programs treated could be grouped into chapters. For instance, 
size of school was not a satisfactory basis for grouping. A school 
of two hundred pupils, because of the organization of its curricu- 
lum, may be closer to a school of a thousand pupils than to one of 
its own size. On the other hand, differences in community setting 
of the two may mark the relationship as impractical for grouping 
as was classification by size. No significance should be attached 
to the order in which the programs are arranged as chapters. In 
general, the smaller schools are treated in the earlier chapters. 

In the case of some of the smaller schools, as Rappahannock, 
Washougal, and Norris, the description includes the elementary- 
school as well as the secondary-school curriculum. ‘To treat the 
entire program was the natural thing to do, the scope and sequence 
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of the curriculum having been developed by those school heads 
on a whole-school plan. Such planning does much to eliminate the 
artificial lines existing between the traditional units of organization 
in a school system. The principal of the small school that includes 
the elementary as well as the high-school students has the oppor- 
tunity of reorganizing the school as a whole, rather than as units. 
A definite attempt is being made in many curriculum programs to 
eliminate grade-level consciousness by focusing attention on the 
curriculum as a whole. 

The principal can pass by no example as not being pertinent to 
his situation. For example, the Pine Mountain Settlement School 
has a story for curriculum workers everywhere. Its setting may 
be duplicated only in such mountain states as West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas, but the director’s acceptance of 
the curricular challenge has a carry-over for any community, large 
or small. The backwardness and retardation of this mountain 
vicinity, which prompted experimentation in dealing with social 
problems, have their counterpart in the social and economic prob- 
lem which encompasses any community supporting a secondary 
school today. Although the economic poverty and lack of oppor- 
tunity for the youth of Pine Mountain may have led to the de- 
nunciation of the traditional curriculum, nevertheless that curricu- 
lum may fit just as loosely in the community of fortunate economic 
circumstances. 

The examples reveal the gradual acceptance by the secondary 
school of a community role. The features of the emerging com- 
munity school stand out especially in the programs at Pine Moun- 
tain, Norris, Tappan of Ann Arbor, and Lincoln of Evansville. 
The unusual position of the Norris School in a planned community 
marks it as able to pioneer in community service. However, its 
situation is not so unique that the average public school cannot 
profit by its example. 

Through its experiences with its own camp, community field 
trips, Youth Hostels, and student activities, Tappan has developed 
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a curriculum quite largely from those features of student life for- 
merly known as extracurricular activities. The development of a 
Federal housing unit for Negroes near the school provided the 
interest in and presented the community need for a functional hous- 
ing course in the Lincoln High School of Evansville. 

Carpinteria and Yuba City are two of the small high schools in 
California earnestly seeking to solve the problems of the small 
school. Rappahannock’s program represents the attempt of a small 
Virginia school to follow the state program that is frequently cited. 
The spotlight of curricular attention in the Northwest is centered 
on Washougal and North Bend, two small schools of Washington. 
In all these schools the principal has accepted the challenge. 

A school within a school was begun in the fall of 1937 as the 
Northwestern-Evanston unit of the Evanston Township High 
School. The Northwestern School of Education has undertaken 
to produce a small experimental school within a large public high 
school. In Greeley the laboratory school of the Colorado State 
College of Education is fervently seeking the proper curriculum, 
showing a willingness to scrap administrative devices which stand 
in the way. 

Denver and Los Angeles stand as examples of large school sys- 
tems moving steadily away from the subject curriculum toward 
something more socially functional. The curriculum possibilities 
of the city of 100,000 are indicated in the Evansville proposals for 
a core curriculum. In the experiences of these larger systems the 
principal’s role is distinctly indicated. The programs at Birming- 
ham and University City are presented as examples of careful re- 
organization as in-service training for the entire school staff. The 
state program being promoted in Georgia likewise signifies this 
faith in teacher participation. 


CoMMON FEATURES 


Besides revealing administrative steps of planning and carrying 
forward reorganization, the examples furnish a rich picture of in- 
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structional experimentation. A pronounced feature of this sam- 
pling of experimental programs is the popularity of the core cur- 
riculum, as the concept is explained in Chapter III. This is true in 
spite of the fact that the programs were not selected because of 
any particular type of curriculum. The programs were all seen 
as bearing upon the principalship. The only other common basis 
of selection was the promise of overcoming the traditional handi- 
caps which secondary education faces. In making selections, 
change was not mistaken for progress. 

A second generally common feature of the programs is the 
statement of philosophy. American secondary schools are all rap- 
idly learning to speak the same language, regardless of their ability 
to practice it. The principal cannot act without a blueprint. 
There is general agreement that the curriculum should consist of 
real, basic experiences of life, that such experiences must be found 
in the life of today, and that basic experiences cannot be deter- 
mined except through consideration of the group at hand. A com- 
mon goal of the educational programs is the regulative wholeness 
of the individual, integrated within himself and with his environ- 
ment. These programs pay tribute to the individual’s interests and 
needs, recognize his capacity, and endorse participation rather than 
passive assimilation as the means toward real growth. ‘They see a 
general core program caring for common social needs, with pro- 
vision for individual needs through specific offerings relatively late 
in the school program. They agree that education is a growth 
process involving the whole individual rather than merely his men- 
tal machinery. The development of proper social relationships and 
attitudes is emphasized. It is relatively simple to find principals and 
schools expressing this emerging philosophy. It has been much 
more difficult to find schools practicing it. 

Chapter XVII, as a conclusion, draws from these current and 
past experiences in secondary education and in turn points the 
principalship toward the curricular future. The high-school prin- 
cipal of the past has not been required to have an educational 
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philosophy of his own. The established system of secondary edu- 
cation and its accompanying practices determined in large part his 
plan of action. Existing practices in secondary education have 
long been substituted for a point of view. Beaten paths call for 
no forethought and little care on the part of the traveler; he can 
travel them after dark. On the other hand, new trails first demand 
purposes and planning. This book questions the beaten paths of 
secondary education while indicating the newer ones which are 
being blazed by pioneering school communities. 


II 


An Instructional Challenge 


URRICULUM revision, for some time now, has been the 
C main hope and the chief worry of public education in this 
country. The movement has been endorsed by teachers’ colleges, 
national educational bodies, school administrators, classroom 
teachers, educational prophets, the press, and likewise the public. 
A recent study estimates that organized curriculum-development 
programs are under way in over seven tenths of the cities above 
25,000 population, in half of the communities of 5000 to 25,000, 
and in a third of the schools serving communities below 5000. 
The fact that the movement is touching approximately one fourth 
of the teachers of the country, and that to date over 40,000 courses 
of study have been issued, enables one to picture the extensiveness 
of reorganization.* 

That curriculum emphasis is increasing is indicated by the atti- 
tude of educational journals, typified by this editorial note from 
the September, 1938, issue of the School Review: “This journal 
opens the new school year with plans for increased emphasis on 
problems of curriculum and instruction. Analysis of issues of the 
School Review at intervals throughout the period of almost half a 
century since it began publication shows that it has always given 


1See H. B. Bruner, “Criteria for Evaluating Course of Study Materials,” 
Teachers College Record, November, 1937, 39:107. 
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much space to these problems, but the times call for greater stress 
on them.” ? 

The first resolution adopted by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, in its 1938 National Conference, was one endorsing in- 
creased attention to the curriculum. It reads: “Therefore be it 
agreed: (1) That the Association give increased attention, through 
its conferences, publications, and particularly through the existing 
Commissions and Committees, to the problem of projecting and 
experimenting with curriculums on elementary, secondary, and 
higher education levels which will develop the insights, attitudes, 
and skills demanded to conserve and expand democratic values in 
an age of science and technological invention.” ® 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE MovEMENT 


It would be satisfying for educators, especially the secondary- 
school principal, to be able to look upon the intensive and enor- 
mous program of curriculum reorganization to date as having pro- 
vided the rich instructional harvest which is needed, but unfor- 
tunately there is still a famine out in the field of pupil develop- 
ment. At least the past seven have been lean years, if results 
achieved are measured against efforts extended. If seven fat years 
are to follow, the shortcomings of the previous efforts must be 
appreciated. Once seen, these weaknesses may help to point the 
road to the future. 

The meager advancement in secondary education beyond the 
school of a decade or two ago—when measured against the great 
percentage of classroom teachers, teacher-training institutions, ad- 
ministrators, school systems, and state departments of public in- 
struction touched by the movement—indicates that the species 
Americanus has again mistaken enormousness for progress. 


2“F’ducational News and Editorial Comment,” School Review, September, 
1938, 46:481. 

3 “Report of the Resolution Committee,” Progressive Education, April, 1938, 
15:282. 
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By and large, curriculum programs have satisfied themselves with 
attention to better adjustment of content and methods to individual 
needs. Vocational efficiency and general education of the literacy 
type, so long a part of the school program, have received the major 
attention. Adjustment of education to a shifting society has gen- 
erally been ignored, with the exception of such spotted efforts as 
the addition of an American problems course for high-school 
seniors, and even that course has not freed itself from its ancestral 
study of government. The strategic, as well as precarious, position 
of American democratic social processes in a world leaning toward 
totalitarianism has not been of vital significance in the educational 
process. 

Even the state department of public instruction, as much a polit- 
ical unit as it is, in its curriculum-building program has not been 
concerned with the social orientation of education into a position 
of social and political responsibility. State courses of study have 
followed the usual pattern of the subject curriculum. The depart- 
ment that has dared to deviate from the traditional has placed its 
faith in a course handed down from above rather than in the 
development of a socially meaningful program from the bottom. 
The principal should be able to look to the state department of 
public instruction for a view of education that does involve true 
social purposes, and for source materials which would tie education 
into the social whirl. x 

The first task at hand for the principal who would contribute 
significantly to curriculum reorganization is to take inventory of | 
the progress to date, noting the apparent shortcomings of the move- 
ment. He will note at least eight major weaknesses of the program 
in progress. | | 

1. Curriculum reorganization has too often been conceived of as 
course-of-study construction. The teachers were brought together 
to prepare a syllabus-type course of study. It was a task with a 
definite beginning and a definite ending; hence the sooner it was 
completed, the sooner they would be able to return to their other 
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duties. “Today it is being realized that curriculum revision is some- 
thing to be continually fed and supplemented.* 

Certain school systems have offset such an attitude by taking 
the participating group through a general study period before any 
work was done on the actual course of study itself. A survey of 
the local instructional situation, for instance, will reveal the prob- 
lems which are faced by the teachers. Out of this, plus a consider- 
ation of current social and educational thought, come issues around 
which the preliminary work of the committees may be shaped and 
out of which will come the general policies that must underlie any 
program of reorganization. The self-satisfied teacher is really hard 
to find, once he sees a promising means of studying his problems. 
The teacher of social studies has never been satisfied with his efforts 
at teaching citizenship, the teacher of English is not satisfied with 
the outside reading program; nor is the commercial teacher content 
to see the stenographic course crowded far beyond the actual turn- 
over in stenographic positions in the community. 

The faith which has been placed in the printed course of study 
is noted in the popular practice of curriculum workers of going 
to other courses of study for help. In teacher-training institutions, 
curriculum laboratories are stocked with courses for the use of 
students. Laboratories such as that at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, examine these materials and issue preferred lists in the 
various fields. The city which issues new courses of any promise 
at all has found by experience that it must immediately issue a 
price list for these materials, the demand is so heavy. 

More and more, curriculum reorganization is getting away from 
the construction of a syllabus-type of course of study. State pro- 
grams which are being inaugurated today, as noted in Chapter VII, 
seldom endorse the creation of printed courses of study. Instead, 
committee work, state conferences, teacher study groups, and 

4See Harold Spears, Experiences in Building a Curriculum, Chapter X, 


“Supplementing and Feeding Curriculum Revision.” New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937, pp. 152-171. 
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printed bulletins are popular as means toward the in-service train- 
ing of classroom teachers. 

City programs have usually considered the course of study as 
the immediate approach to reorganization. In 1935, Baltimore, 
under the direction of an outside curriculum consultant, organized 
a unique approach. A curriculum committee of 150 teachers and 
supervisory and administrative officers set out to study the imme- 
diate problems of public education. Eight major problems of 
American society were selected as needing consideration before a 
proper curriculum could be constructed. They were: 


The effect of technological development upon society 

The family in present-day life 

International problems and their import 

Disrespect for and attitude toward authority 

The government in relation to social welfare 

The conservation of natural resources 

Functions and scope of education in our present American de- 
mocracy 

8. Evolution in a social democracy 


Sa ooh ier eee ta 


The curriculum committee went into an intensive study of these 
eight topics, has drawn up study reports and conclusions, and on 
the basis of its conclusions will formulate, with the Board of 
Superintendents, curriculum policies which in turn will lead toward 
the actual construction of instructional materials. 

Teacher study work took a new form in South Carolina the 
spring of 1938. A week’s study conference was held at the Parker 
School, Greenville, in which teachers from all over the state ob- 
served the center-of-interest type of teaching being conducted in 
those schools, and then discussed that program as well as various 
phases of modern educational philosophy. Cities and states alike 
are turning to curriculum revision as an effective means of pro- 
viding training for teachers in service. 
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These innovations mark a definite attempt to do something other 
than “revise the course of study.” A printed outline, regardless of 
how flexible the committee expects it to be, usually stands out to 
the teacher as something to be covered point by point. With his 
background of subject-matter coverage, he finds it difficult to 
look upon an outline as an instructional suggestion. ‘Then, too, 
some school principals place so much faith in a printed course of 
study, be it local or state, that they ask strict adherence to the 
outline. A course of study, if presented in printed form, might 
well devote half of its pages to an introduction which develops a 
curricular point of view, and the other half to suggestions for 
carrying that point of view into practice. 

2. The success of reorganization in the secondary school has 
been limited by the general practice of undertaking the reconstruc- 
tion by departments. It has been natural for the school to begin 
its program by organizing committees by departments, each to 
work out the new program in its own field. “There were already 
existing the departmental lines, with departmental heads through 
which the director of the program could work. The weaknesses 
of the approach have become apparent. First, it is based on a 
false assumption that all instructional areas are of equal importance 
and that each deserves promotion. Second, no clear view of the 
whole instructional problem is permitted when each group works 
in its respective field. The approach to reorganization is the sub- 
ject and not the pupil. Third, it has strengthened departmental 
lines, in spite of the great clamor for correlation. A teacher thrown 
into such an intensive study of his own field, and fired by the enthu- 
siasm that accompanies a curriculum program, naturally comes out 
a more faithful follower of his own department. Departmental 
animosities have flamed anew as a result of the movement. The 
social studies have been called the administrator’s pet. Fourth, 
every time a department has been given the assignment to study 
its offerings and methods, and to reconstruct accordingly, it has 
enthusiastically come forward with a recommendation of addi- 
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tional offerings in that field. School administrators are dizzy now 
juggling the multitude of secondary-school offerings. 

Interdepartmental committees examine the courses in the respec- 
tive fields for the purpose of finding related subject matter which 
can be correlated. If American literature can parallel chronologi- 
cally American history, and mistakes in grammar and composition 
can become the responsibility of all departments, the committees 
then come out of the delivery room and announce that correlation 
has arrived. In short, reconstruction through the departmental 
organization is in itself an endorsement of the subject curriculum. 

3. Too often the classroom teacher has had no part in developing 
the new program which he is asked to handle. ‘The new program 
may have been developed by state authorities, curriculum consult- 
ants, or a small committee of the local teaching body. In either 
case, there is a consequent lack of sympathy and understanding 
on the part of those teachers who have had no part in its origin 
and development. Because of this, especially is the development 
of the state or large-city program a precarious matter. The in- 
service training features of the curriculum program mark as desir- 
able the inclusion of as many teachers as possible. To select the 
more capable and promising for the work is to omit those most 
needful of the changed point of view. The principal who sees 
curriculum revision as something more than a task to be done will 
want it to be an all-teacher program. The emerging study plan 
promises to throw a greater percentage of the teaching staff into 
the undertaking. 

4. Another unfortunate feature has been the lack of worthy 
purposes of reorganization. Too many of those thousands of com- 
munities which have organized programs have had as their incen- 
tive little more than keeping-up-with-the-Joneses. “To revise the 
curriculum has been the popular thing to do, and worthy purposes 
very often have been lacking. 

It is doubtful if a school system can get much advantage out of 
curriculum reorganization unless the program indicates sooner or 
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later a definite philosophy or point of view. Otherwise, revision 
is apt to become mere tinkering. “To revise the social studies 
course” or “to revise the English course” is hardly a worthy pur- 
pose. The program must rise above mere busywork. It must be 
something more than taking a few formal steps which others are 
taking. 

A point of view or a philosophy is not to be mistaken as the 
creation of a set of high-sounding objectives, carefully worded and 
polished, to stand at the head of the new course of study.’ There 
are thousands of such lists already wasting their fragrance on the 
desert air. A philosophy which really functions is an attitude on 
the part of the classroom teacher, something difficult to state on 
paper but apparent in every instructional activity planned and car- 
ried forward in the school. 

Down in the Pine Mountain School the teacher believes that 
education is pupil development, and that in every experience which 
the pupil has there are potential growth factors which would en- 
able him to carry forward from the experience some understanding 
with which to meet better the new situation. Consequently, the 
teacher is busy providing or encouraging those situations through 
which desirable development will come. He sees this subject or 
that activity as an aid in arranging these growth situations. This 
point of view begins with the pupil and his everyday life, and not 
with the subject. 

Over in the city, out on Highland Avenue, there is a second 
school. Half of the students are going to college. The teacher’s 
philosophy is one of subject-matter coverage and fact retention. 
Regents’ examinations are just ahead, the goals are set, and the 
school is not called upon to have a philosophy of its own. Thus 
points of view vary from community to community, and it is 
unwise to write into the printed course of study of a Highland 
Avenue school the Pine Mountain philosophy, unless the teachers 
themselves have helped to develop such a point of view. 


5 See Spears, op. cit., pp. 139-149. 
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5. The prevailing conception of the curriculum has been narrow. 
The curriculum has too often been considered as synonymous with 
the course of study. Curriculum committees have too often con- 
ceived the curriculum as that program which is conducted in the 
classroom and represented by the printed courses of study. Extra- 
curricular activities were originally bootlegged through the back 
door of the school by the pupils themselves, as an important part 
of their everyday life which they refused to leave outside, and the 
school administration found it easier to supervise the program than 
to suppress it. However, educators have been reluctant to accept 
these socializing activities as a part of the curriculum. ‘They are, 
in the main, the extracurricular life of the school. 

If the curriculum is looked upon as being composed of all the 
actual experiences pupils have under school direction, writing a 
course of study becomes but a small part of a curriculum program. 
Likewise, the term imstruction has generally referred to the class- 
room program. If the problem of reconstructing secondary edu- 
cation were nothing more than reorganizing the classroom activi- 
ties, much of the work to date could be marked as successful, and 
the movement could proceed along the same lines. Fortunately, 
as the description of Tappan Junior High School in Chapter VIII 
reveals, the broader conception of the curriculum is growing, and 
this inclusion of all the interests and experiences of the students 
presents a real challenge. The child is citizen, adolescent, and 
learner, all in one. The one who diagnoses his case and administers 
to him must understand the individual as well as the social environ- 
ment of which he is a part. The task is philosophical as well as 
scientific. 

6. Another weakness of the curriculum movement has been the 
unfortunate confusion that the word “integration” has brought 
upon the educational world. Curriculum leader Hopkins, who has 
had as much to do with this phase of reorganization as anybody, 
in his recent book entitled Integration calls back his followers who 
are recklessly throwing together subjects and calling the result an 
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integrated course, and reminds them that integration applies to the 
individual rather than to the subject.? The Pine Mountain point 
of view would be in harmony with that of Hopkins. That is, a 
person through his growth experiences, if they are of the proper 
sort, has an opportunity to become an integrated individual, and 
it is the integrated individual who approaches the new life situa- 
tion with confidence. It is quite possible that certain subjects might 
be fused to present better learning situations than if they were kept 
separate, but such combination would be a means to this other end. 
The integration of subjects to date, if we may use the term in that 
manner, has too often been an end in itself, something instigated by 
the human trait of imitation rather than a step instigated by a 
philosophy. 

7. The curriculum worker has not been willing to set aside the 
old as he adopted the new. Any curriculum program of promise 
depends in no small measure upon the teacher’s willingness to put 
the old behind as the new is adopted. The American secondary 
school has been a sort of snowball that started rolling in 1635 and 
today contains a bit of everything with which it has come in con- 
tact. The teachers of social studies adopt a one-year world-history 
course to replace the two years of ancient, medieval, and modern; 
but they build into the new course all the facts they had in the 
former one. They adopt an American problems course to replace 
the three separate courses, government, sociology, and economics; 
but the three are retained as separate parts of the new course. A 
true problems-approach would lose the identity of the three. 

The experience of the English program is quite typical of this 
collective trait of American education. The new English program * 
accepts on paper the extracurricular activities of the school—the 
clubs, the assembly programs, the school publications—as the rich 

®See L. T. Hopkins, Integration, Chapters I and Il. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1937. 

7See National Council of Teachers of English, An Experience Curriculum 


in English, Monograph No. 4, p-.5- New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1935. 
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life characteristics of the modern school, the everyday life for 
which English is to provide the communication; but in spite of 
the fact that more than nine tenths of this communication is oral, 
English instruction retains its major emphasis upon written ex- 
pression. 

Educational thought has accepted the value of interest as a start- 
ing point for pupil growth and has in turn accepted the project 
as ideal for developing and holding such interest; but educational 
practice has refused to sacrifice formal instruction for this func- 
tional approach. The dramatics course revolves around the interest 
project, the school play and the school stage; the improvement in 
speech comes as functional instruction, and interest motivates ac- 
tivity. Likewise, the news-writing course revolves around an 
interest project, the school newspaper. The improvement in writ- 
ing comes as functional instruction, and interest motivates activity. 
But both courses are added as extras, as electives in the English 
department. Faith has not been strong enough to have them re- 
place any courses more formal in nature. And when the college 
rejects the admission candidate’s credits in these illegitimate courses, 
the teacher with the classical background smiles complacently, nods 
her head, and says, “I told you so.” 

It means nothing to the college-admission officer that into a 
weekly seven-column school paper there go approximately 17,000 
words created by student writers not for marks but for personal 
satisfaction, and that in the same paper there are approximately 
forty advertisements secured by students because they used per- 
suasive oral English in convincing cautious businessmen that it 
was a worthy investment. Furthermore, half of those advertise- 
ments were composed by students, with the lifelike challenge of 
creating public opinion. Does oral and written composition func- 
tion in news English? § Do students work in co-operative, lifelike 

8For a discussion of the functions of the school newspaper, see Harold 


Spears and Charles H. Lawshe, High-School Journalism. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. 
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manner? Does education there mean pupil development? Tradi- 
tional English is apt to overlook the business work of the school 
paper as the functional English which it 1s, and the comment has 
been made that it should be a part of the commercial department. 
Those who have spoken of uniting English instruction with every- 
day life have failed to recognize the everyday life which has been 
at their feet for years. 

Curriculum reorganization must place more faith in the findings 
of research. The teachers of English say that their goal is the 
ability to use the English language, and they approve functional 
instruction in their reports; but they cherish the thought that after 
all there surely exists a close relationship between knowledge of 
grammar and ability to speak and write correctly. Research has 
proved that during the high-school years a pupil’s ability to explain 
grammatically what is wrong in respect to the tense of a verb is 
doubled, but that at the same time his ability to use the correct 
tense remains the same.® And there is evidence to show that style 
may be taught quite as effectively without grammatical knowledge 
as with it. Yet grammar and usage hold the center of the school 
stage, and the practice is fed by thousands upon thousands of paper- 
back workbooks issued by publishing houses which would rather 
capitalize upon this inherent faith of English instruction than assume 
the professional responsibility of helping research lead the high- 
school curriculum into the promised land. The situation in the 
English field has been cited here as merely typical of conditions 
in the various subject fields. 

8. The curriculum movement has revealed an apparent disregard 
for the administrative aspects of reorganization. It is not strange 
that the conception of the curriculum has been narrow and that 
the pattern for reorganization has erroneously conceived the task 
as having to do with one small part of the school—the classroom 
situation. ‘T’o imagine a line as existing between the curriculum and 


*See Dora V. Smith, “English Grammar Again,” The English Journal, 
October, 1938, 27:643-648. 
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administration was at least in harmony with the prevailing concepts 
that supervision can be separated from administration, that the 
principal can separate his duties into these two distinct fields, and 
that the two may be separated in setting up a line-and-staff model 
for school management. 

Curriculum revision as only-part-of-the-school revision has been 
a concept emphasized by such practices as working out a syllabus 
to replace a basic text in a course, adding new courses, substituting 
certain offerings for others in the program, and revising a course 
of study in a particular subject. Committees were set to work to 
make such changes. They knew the limitations within which they 
were to do their work, and they seldom questioned them. They 
knew the building facilities, the equipment and materials available, 
the schedule of classes, the marking and guidance systems, and the 
license qualifications of the personnel—the administrative shell with- 
in which they must work. In other words, all the facilities of the 
school—building, equipment, materials, and administrative tech- 
niques—were looked upon as fixtures which had to be worked 
around rather than worked over in the reorganization. While the 
curriculum committee set about “revising,” the principal went 
about his administrative tasks. With the narrow conception of 
the curriculum existing, the term curriculum revision has unfor- 
tunately denoted changes to be made merely in the “classroom 
offerings.” School reorganization, as a term, might have been more 
appropriate. 

If such a conception of the task were a true one, the new pro- 
gram could very well have been developed by teachers and super- 
visors, irrespective of the principal and the administrative organiza- 
tion, as something to be eased into the classrooms as something 
else was taken out. Just as in the case of spring paper hanging at 
home, the place would be torn up temporarily, but eventually the 
old paper would be torn out and the new hung, and things would 
settle down without any particular change in the administrative 
routine of the household. 
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But gradually the weakness of this conception is becoming ap- 
parent. There are numerous examples to attest to the fact that the 
administrative aspects of the curriculum movement have been 
ignored. The curriculum committee sets up its community-school 
theory that the school must go out into the community as a nat- 
ural laboratory and must be a part of life, but curriculum philoso- 
phers and committees bring back such a theory only to find that, 
after all, the school day is organized on seven periods, and one 
cannot get out into the community and back again in a fifty-min- 
ute period. The cut-up school day does not seem to fit the new 
program worked out on the integrated-child approach. 

Curriculum directors have encouraged the correlation of sub- 
jects and have worked for the fusion of a number of them, but 
administrative handicaps are there in the form of limited teacher 
qualifications and licensing. ‘Too often the curriculum leader’s in- 
ventory of stock on hand has been an inventory of classroom offer- 
ings and an oversight of the administrative techniques which were 
closely tied into those offerings. | 

The philosophy of the new program is having difficulty with 
another administrative feature, the marking system. One of the 
significant changes that has been brought about by the revision is 
the introduction of free reading into the literature courses. For- 
mer emphasis upon the intensive reading of a few selected classics 
and definite stipulation regarding outside reading and book reports 
have been replaced by extensive and free reading. In moving from 
the intensive to the extensive study of the selected pieces, enough 
time was saved in class to move the so-called outside reading into 
the classroom as free reading. Classroom libraries were supplied 
to aid in the program of reading for experience and pleasure, along 
the line of one’s interests. Theoretically, the teacher was to make 
no definite requirements in this phase of pupil development, but 
was to study interests, introduce materials, and motivate reading 
for pleasure—a beautiful theory, and in many respects a successful 
one. Reading has doubled, but there is a catch. The marking 
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system is still there. John reads six books this grading period, be- 
cause he is interested. Mary is just as interested, but she reads two. 
On the Iowa Silent Reading Test John ranked as a 13th grader, 
Mary as a 7th grader. The teacher has to make out grades for 
the period just covered. If she ranks John high and Mary low, 
she is bringing into the new system the reward aspects of the 
old outside-reading program, when she knows that interest in books 
and not reward of marks should be the incentive of the reading 
program. ‘Then there is Max, who barely finished one book, and 
Patricia, who listed twelve. Is a marking system to be permitted 
to ruin a good reading program that otherwise is going to be a 
success? If so, this is to permit administration to interfere with 
instruction—and again the tail wags the dog. 

In reorganization, attention to content should be accompanied 
by equal attention to method, in an attempt to care for individuals. 
When individual interests, needs, and abilities come to the fore, 
as they naturally do in the selection of the most promising ap- 
proach, it is invariably found that this deviation from single class 
standard of achievement leads to an indictment of the marking 
system. 

The enriched experience program calls for supplies, library books, 
cabinets for classroom references, tables and chairs to replace the 
fixed individual desk, radios, visual aids, and busses to take the 
school out into the community. The most inexpensive program to 
be run by a school is the basic-text program, which means the same 
book in every pupil’s hands, to be assigned and “recited on,” page 
by page, with little time left for consideration of other materials 
or experiences. It is not only the most inexpensive but also the most 
unproductive program. 


OVERSIGHT OF THE PRINCIPAL 


As the curriculum movement plans to go forward, in the face 
of such shortcomings, it turns to the principal to ask if he is to 
play the significant role. 
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In many respects the principal has been the forgotten man in 
the program of reconstruction. The student of the movement 
searches in vain through the current literature on the secondary- 
school level to find a prominent place accorded him in the develop- 
ment. The challenge to secondary education to produce a modern 
program, as indicated in the curriculum books issued the past four 
or five years, seems to look beyond the principal for leadership. 
This same oversight was noted in the last two annual meetings of 
the National Society for Curriculum Study. One listened intently, 
but there was no mention of the principalship as a possible foun- 
tain from which new instructional plans might gush. It is true 
the position was not belittled by the thirty or more speakers who 
composed the panels in those sessions; Worse yet, it was ignored. 
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Anysopy Home? 


In many respects it is really not surprising that curriculum re- 
organization has moved around, rather than through, the principal- 
ship. Among the reasons for this disregard of the position may 
be cited the following: 
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1. The organized programs of curriculum development that have 
commanded the most publicity have been in the larger school sys- 
tems, where funds were available for special leadership. In the 
organization of these programs, curriculum directors and special 
supervisors stand out as furnishing the professional leadership, 
working through committees of teachers. “To direct and super- 
vise the work of the course of study committees,” “to be in charge 
of the curriculum laboratory work,” and “to act as director of 
the program of curriculum development” are typical of the printed 
statements which characterize the responsibilities of such officers. 
By and large, the superintendent has entrusted the reconstruction 
to these staff officers, supervisors, and directors; and in the cities 
not large enough to maintain such positions, the emergence of 
significant programs has not been the rule. 

2. A state program has been in operation in most states the past 
few years, which in itself has tended to relieve the principal of any 
feeling of responsibility he may have had in supplying the initiative 
for instructional reorganization. ‘The state syllabus suggests a 
ready-made answer to the instructional question, and it is handed 
to the respective schools of the state for their use. Committees of 
key teachers and supervisors, chosen from the whole state, have 
generally been the source of these courses. 

Even where there have been no state courses of study developed, 
the general practice of state textbook adoptions has relieved the 
principal of an instructional responsibility which was once largely 
his. Choosing the textbook in the school of the assign-study-recite 
classroom procedure, when the subjects offered are more or less 
fixed, is virtually the sole curriculum-determining act. 

3. Because of the efficiency concept of school operation, the 
success of a principal has been judged largely by his ability to 
operate a well-organized school. ‘The situation in which he has 
found himself was one of a number of factors calling for organiza- 
tion and administration, rather than something more—the physical 
plant, the multiplying student population, the staff of teachers, and 
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an inherited program of studies and accepted teaching procedures. 
The possible interplay of these factors called for an administrator, 
and, judged on the basis of the actual demands that have been 
made upon the position, the high-school principalship has been one 
of successful performance. The principal for some time has been 
looked upon as a specialist in his field, but his field has in most 
instances been limited to administration. He is informed in office 
detail, school records, school finance, counseling, health programs, 
attendance, and public relations, but his approach to instruction 
has too often been administrative. 

A disrupted curriculum in the state of reorganization, bringing 
with it the consequent confusion in administration and misunder- 
standings or misgivings on the part of the layman, is in thought 
hardly inviting to the high-school executive. ‘Through experience 
he has found that the clever manipulation of the accepted curricu- 
lum, by means of the unlimited technical aids at hand, can become 
exceedingly satisfying to all concerned—staff, public, and superin- 
tendent—and even to himself. The human being, from birth until 
death, is constantly seeking security, and the school principal or 
teacher has found it in an uninterrupted, well-organized school 
situation. The position of the principal has become one of unusual 
security in the scheme of organized education. To incite faculty 
and public confusion with curricular changes is not inviting in the 
face of general complacency. 

4. The tendency to look upon curriculum reorganization as lim- 
ited to classroom offerings and methods, and the consequent lack 
of appreciation of the whole school reorganization called for by 
the pressures behind the movement, have made it relatively simple 
to ignore the principal as an important factor in the change. Con- 
ceived for so long as merely that which goes on in the classroom, 
the curriculum has just recently begun to emerge in its true sig- 
nificance. As long as revision meant changing classroom offerings 
and methods, the task was completed very well without the prin- 
cipal’s help. 
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5. Ihe accepted pattern for school supervision, held up to the 
principal for tavo decades, has emphasized the improvement of the 
teacher rather than the improvement of the curriculum as the means 
toward a better school. For a great many years this conception of 
supervision seemed firmly fixed on a foundation of sound reasoning: 
(1) that the principal is responsible for the improvement of in- 
struction; (2) that, obviously, there can be no improvement in 
instruction without a previous growth in the teacher, (3) that, 
therefore, the principal’s responsibility is one of improving the 
teacher in service. This improvement meant emphasis upon the 
teacher’s weaknesses. The principal’s failure to supervise the in- 
structional program may in no small degree be attributed to that 
uninviting pattern which has asked him constantly to seek out 
teacher weaknesses; and this failure to supervise classroom instruc- 
tion, in turn, has no doubt led to his being neglected as a possible 
factor in curriculum reorganization. However, his failure to show 
much concern for classroom instruction, under the old supervisory 
formula for improvement, does not mean that his contribution to 
the solution of the curriculum problem would be insignificant. 

6. State requirements for graduation have tended to leave the 
impression that the principal is more or less restricted in reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum. A hasty glance at state requirements for 
graduation, as revealed in Table I, page 36, and Table II, page 37, 
may leave such an impression, but due consideration of the freedom 
permitted within each specific subject-field requirement will reveal 
but minor restrictions for the curriculum planner. 


“As Is THE PRINCIPAL, So Is THE SCHOOL” 


The curriculum movement’s oversight of the administrative im- 
plications of reorganization promises to be its undoing, unless the 
high-school administrator is brought in to help with the whole 
school reorganization that is required. The new curriculum awaits 
a reorganized class schedule, the experience philosophy is being 
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strangled by such features of administration as the marking system 
and efficiency of operation, and the restrictions imposed by col- 
leges and state governing bodies await administrative attention. 
To expect staff officers, the supervisor and the director, to carry 
through to completion the revision program, as has been indicated 
by the delegation of maximum responsibility to them, is to ignore 
the basic features of the line-and-staff pattern of school operation 
and likewise the significance of the principal as leader of his school. 


TABLE I 


State Requirements for Graduation in the States of the 
North Central Association, 1925 %° 


Subject (by years) 
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10N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, The Development of the High- 
School Curriculum, Sixth Yearbook, 1928, pp. 86-88. 
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Down the line to the principal has passed the authority to manage 
his particular school, and regardless of any lack of responsibility 
he may feel in developing a new instructional program, as adminis- 
trator he stands strategically between the school and any program 
that outside staff officials may develop. 


TABLE II 


State Requirements for Graduation in the North Central Associa- 
tion, as Reported for the School Year 1937-1938 


Subject (by years) * 


Be Math Sade ete 
: athe- : ocia oreign 
English matics | DCMCE | Science fiers 

Ste 3 0 1 aD 0 
Mieeancas: ,......... + 0 0 1 0 
Merorado............ 3 0 0 2 0 
BOIS as ce. 3 0 0 1 0 
ee... 3 1 li 2 0 
OL 3 0 0 13 0 
REO ots... 3 1 1 2 0 
Biicmigan........:.. 3 2 1 $) 0 
Miinnesota.-........ 5 0 0 2 0 
BeeGuri gs)... .... 3 1 1 3 0 
Bprranae.. io... < 0 0 1 0 
Bfepraska........... 3 2 0 0 0 
New Mexico........ 3 1 1 2 0 
North Dakota.'...... 3 0 2 3 0 
ee ae 3 0 1 2 0 
Mmlaioma,........... 4 1 1 1 0 
pouth-Dakota....... 3 1 1 p 0 
Myest Virginia....... 4 1 1 3 0 
Byisconsin........... 5 0 0 2 0 
ah ae é 2 2 2 2 


*Not included in the table are requirements added the past few years in 
such fields as health, physical education, and safety. 


11 G, W. Willett, “Subjects Required for Graduation from High School in 
the Several States of the Association,’ North Central Association Quarterly, 
January, 1938, 12:346. 
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This unique position of the principal in respect to the program 
which others develop is thus typically stated: 


The responsibilities of the principals with respect to the 
curriculum program will be: to handle all administrative mat- 
ters in connection with the curriculum program as it applies 
to their individual schools; to take an active part in the cur- 
riculum laboratory work; to guide and supervise in their 
schools the tryout of prospective materials for the tentative 
courses of study; to assist in the introduction of the tentative 
courses of study when available.” 


Reavis, in his recent study of the relations of school principals 
to the central office staff, in eighteen large cities, touches upon this 
unique line-and-staff relationship in respect to curriculum develop- 
THETIC gmLe pod Vs: 


The influence of the principal on the making of the cur- 
riculum is insignificant in most of the cities, yet he is expected 
to interpret the curriculum to the teachers. He must accept 
the curriculum furnished him by the central office and can 
make modifications in curriculum materials to meet the needs 
of his local school only with the consent of his superior 
executive officer. Not infrequently policies affecting the cur- 
riculum and instruction are handed down by the central office 
without consultation with principals prior to adoption. The 
effect of such administration by the central office is to dis- 
credit the professional leadership of the principal in the local 
school, and to neglect the training of the individual on whom. 
the central office is most dependent for the efficient execution 
of its instructional policies.* 


12From O. I. Frederick, “The Saginaw Curriculum Program,” Curriculum 
Journal, March, 1938, 9:123. 

18 From William C. Reavis, Relations of School Principals to the Central 
Administrative Office in Large Cities, Bulletin of the Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the National Education Association, April, 1937, 
RinZ07¢ 
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To shift authority to the staff officer to accompany responsi- 
bility will not solve the problem. As has so often been said, “As 
is the principal, so is the school.” ‘The new program demands his 
complete understanding and sympathy. Both come with a feeling 
of ownership. His verbal willingness to accept the program others 
develop will not give the program the support it needs. The in- 
stallation or the emergence of the new curriculum calls for the 
principal’s leadership as well as his understanding. He must come 
through the study and production periods of the work. His name 
on the committee list merely for policy’s sake is but a superficial 
gesture. Challenges to the principalship to assume its true profes- 
sional possibilities through the curriculum movement are increasing. 
Cubberley’s faith in the position is still exalted. 


The position of principal in a school system is a position of 
strategic importance. The larger the school system becomes, 
the more strategic becomes the position of principal. Upon 
the educational insight, largeness of vision, good nature, 
ability in administration, discretion, tact, personal loyalty, and 
frankness in discussion of the principles of a school system, 
the success or failure of the policies evolved for the conduct 
of a school system in large part depends."* 


Aside from the prejudice which intimate familiarity and 
close association with one’s own position gives, board mem- 
bers, superintendents, teachers, children, and school patrons 
would generally agree that the principalship of a school unit 
is the most important educational position in a system. It is 
undoubtedly the position of largest responsibility and educa- 
tional opportunity in the school. ‘The principal’s ideals and 
abilities tend to fix the maximum capacity of the school for 
educational service.?® 
14From Elwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School, p. 22. By 

permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


15From W. S. Ford, “Selection, Classification, and Promotion of School 
Principals,’ American School Board Journal, December, 1937, 95:17. 
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The principal of a modern high school is in a position of 
strategic leadership. No one else in the educational system 
has an equal opportunity to influence positively and imme- 
diately either educational policy or practice, no one else has 
such close contacts with and direct influence upon so many 
of the school personnel.*® 


The principal’s assignment in the new day is to serve as 
leader of curriculum revision. His task is to overcome the 
inertia of traditional content and methods, to change the habits 
of workers within our school plants, and to bridge the gap 
between the school program and the life-preparation needs of 
children.1” 


Professional leadership means something more than the adoption 
of the title or the acceptance of the honor it implies. The prin- 
cipal who has nothing new to offer his teachers can expect nothing 
in return. The more significant current professional books and 
journals should be a part of his reading. If he neglects this aspect 
of his growth, he need not expect a shelf of professional materials 
in the school library to mean anything to his curriculum committee. 
Curriculum leadership implies creative ability. 

The time has come when the high-school principal must take 
inventory of the features of his instructional program on hand as 
readily as he records the packages of mimeograph paper and the 
number of paper towels left on hand at the end of the year—the 
time when he must demand from the central office a new cutricu- 
lum as readily as he now demands a new filing cabinet. 

He need not work alone in his curriculum endeavor. If in a 
large system he assumes but a co-operative share of the program 
being carried forward by special staff officers, the significance of 

*®From G. A. Rice, C. C. Conrad, and Paul Fleming, The Administration 


of Public High Schools Through Their Personnel, p. 183. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


17 From Walter R. Hepner, “The Secondary-School Principal’s New Re- 
sponsibility,” California Schools, May, 1934, 5:157. 
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his share can hardly be overestimated. If he is in a small system, 
more of the details of organization will fall upon him. 

It has often been pointed out that a person finds time in this 
world for those things he wants to do. If the principal wishes to 
say his administrative duties take the major share of his time, then 
it must be concluded that those are the things he likes to do. 
Assistant principals, deans, department heads, and secretaries are 
ready in the larger schools to assume more of the responsibilities of 
administration and organization. Furthermore, if there is one branch 
of education that has been developed to a high state of perfection, 
it is this one of technical school management. The principal will 
never lack devices for lightening the load of the everyday school 
management. While his administration is judged by his ability to 
get things done quickly and efficiently, he must change his tempo 
in facing instruction. Developing a curriculum calls for long-range 
planning, for leisurely yet effective procedure. 

With the freedom from the authoritarian supervisory program 
which is promised if he accepts curriculum reorganization as his 
supervisory program, as pointed out in Chapter XVII, the principal 
has the opportunity to assume a position of professional leadership 
among his faculty. There is no one pattern awaiting his approval 
and adoption. The task of providing for youth in a constantly 
changing society is not that simple. However, he has at his dis- 
posal the experiences and findings of a vast curriculum movement. 
The remaining chapters of this book present a representative pic- 
ture of the more promising attempts to find a new curriculum. 

Unless the principal accepts the curriculum challenge and as- 
sumes an important role in the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion, his position promises to be dwarfed by others created for 
the immediate task at hand. Already the teachers of his school, 
as members of curriculum committees, are looking to others as their 
professional leaders. The principal who, in the face of additional 
staff officers, retreats to a position of pure administration is mistak- 
ing the significance of the reorganization. 


Ii! 


The Curriculum Movement 


HUS, after the first three hundred years, American secondary 
education finds two embarrassing skeletons in her instructional 
closet: (1) the influence of the college, as evidenced both in the 
offering and in the method carried over by the subject-matter 
specialist trained in the college; and (2) the influence of the effi- 
ciency concept of school operation, as noted especially in the nature 
of the principalship and in the supervisory pattern set out for that 
position. ‘The present movement to reorganize and improve sec- 
ondary education is due, in no small measure, to the conditions 
resulting from these two influences. 
However, the current curricular rumblings have. behind them 
even more immediate causes, which deserve the consideration of 
the principal who would make his contribution to the movement. 


Causes OF THE MovEMENT 


It was not chance, but a particular combination of circumstances 
—social, economic, and educational—which marks 1930-1940, rather 
than 1920-1930 or 1940-1950, as the decade of phenomenal curricu- 
lum reorganization in this country. Secondary education, coming 
as it did into the twentieth century laden with antiquated practices 
and lacking a clear charter, fell easy prey to the aftermath of the 
economic depression. Vigilantes of a citizenry stunned by sud- 
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den unemployment and a decline in the value of economic goods 
and services did not exempt the school when they began to ques- 
tion traditional American institutions. Was it a legitimate child of 
American society? Was it worthy of the generous support which 
had been extended it? What dividends was it paying upon the 
investment? 

It is true that a few voices, such as Briggs’, had questioned the 
investment prior to 1930, but generally these warnings had been 
drowned out by the pleasant hum of the wheels of prosperity. 
While America was moving ahead, everything was taken for 
granted. In spite of the shortcomings of the secondary school, it 
is doubtful if either professional or public faith would have broken 
to any noticeable degree had it not been for the sharp decline in 
the country’s economic barometer. With no positions available, 
it was a certainty the high-school diploma was not the economic 
passport fiction had held it to be. And with more time than money 
on hand, the taxpayer began to question secondary-school prac- 
tices. The secondary school, just as any social institution, is a fair- 
weather vessel. With the depression upon America, the storm 
broke over the school. 

Once the adverse economic situation had provided the spark 
which exploded curriculum complacency into curriculum confu- 
sion, a few factors emerged as logical reasons for the reorganization 
movement. Outstanding are: 

1. The changing conception of the individual in relationship to 
his society. With free government lands a thing of the past, agri- 
culture no longer holding out unlimited opportunities to the indi- 
vidual, individual ownership in industry giving way to corporate 
ownership, the individual depending upon membership in associa- 
tions to assure him economic welfare, and national economic inter- 
dependence replacing local economic independence, the experiences 
of recent years have emphasized the fact that the individual’s life 
is tied so closely into the life of the social group that individual 
initiative and integrity can no longer be taken at face value. 
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THe MoveMENT DEMANDS SOMETHING More THAN MERE PRESENCE 
ON THE BANDWAGON 


The equality-of-opportunity conception of secondary education, 
which pitted student against student for marks and honors, saw the 
next grade as a higher rung on the ladder to success, and regarded 
the diploma as the passport to a job (preferably of the white-collar 
variety), is not in keeping with this new social relationship. Pupil 
performance in school has been a matter of satisfying the teacher 
for the sake of individual reward, and the student has neither felt 
any responsibility to his classmate nor in turn expected any co- 
operation from him. As American society turns toward a re- 
evaluation of the place of the individual in the group and reveals 
a greater appreciation of social interdependence, it is natural that 
the school’s emphasis upon individualism should likewise be ques- 
tioned. 

The principal, in most schools, has been the arch sinner in the 
promotion of individualism. The granting of individual honors 
and awards has revolved around the principalship. 
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2. The youth problem of unemployment and maladjustment. 
The dilemma of millions of youth between the ages of 16 and 21, 
trying to find their economic place in society, has implicated the 
high-school program and has caused the institution to reconsider 
its obligation to extend its influence far beyond graduation.1 The 
school administrator is coming to feel that student relationships 
do not terminate with graduation. 

3. Ihe loss of traditional faith in the disciplinary and cultural 
values of certain subjects known as mind-trainers, which came as 
an outcome of educational research. Experimental psychology’s 
discrediting of the theories of transfer of training and faculty psy- 
chology, as a reason for curriculum reorganization, has gained 
prominence now that other influences have added pressure for 
change. 

4. The growth of the philosophy of education as experience. 
Strong as an influence in redirecting the aims of American educa- 
tion has been John Dewey’s general thesis that education is life 
rather than preparation for life. His creed has maintained that the 
function of the school is to foster the growth of pupils along the 
lines of their interests rather than to impart subject matter which 
may serve them later, and that the real aim of education is social. 

Closely related to this influence is the changing conception of 
how learning takes place—of what intelligence really is. The point 
of view that education is growth, presupposing both an individual 
and an environment and seeing changes in both after each expe- 
rience, has called for a re-evaluation of school practices. 

5. The democratization of the high school by the influx of 
youth. ‘The doubling of the high-school population each decade 
since 1890 has brought school administration face to face with the 
everyday interests of youth of high-school age and has invited the 

1See Howard M. Bell, Youth Tells Their Story. Washington, D. C:: 
American Youth Commission, American Council on Education, 1938. 


See also Maxwell S. Stewart, Youth in the World of Today. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1938. 
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cultivation not merely of the intellectual abilities, but of all those 
types of abilities which are considered useful in a social way. The 
extracurricular movement, for instance, is an example of this demo- 
cratization, being a revolution of the school program instigated 
by the pupils themselves. There is ample evidence to support the 
contention that the extracurricular movement has represented a re- 
volt against the traditional curriculum and classroom procedure, 
and that this revolt of youth in favor of life activities nearer their 
here-and-now existence must be considered when the influences 
behind the curriculum movement are listed. 

Furthermore, it is most doubtful if the curriculum movement 
would have found a vulnerable spot in the educational scheme of 
things had there been only the academically minded in the high 
schools. The unsuccessful attempt of hundreds of thousands of 
teachers to administer a traditional program has made them recep- 
tive to a reorganization program which has demanded so much 
time and effort on their part. 


POPULARITY OF REORGANIZATION 


There is a greater lack of agreement at the senior-high-school 
level about the form the curriculum should take than there is on 
the lower levels. Research has really made but few contributions 
to secondary-school reorganization. For instance, laboratory tech- 
niques, popularized as the means of caring for attitudes, interests, 
habits, and other aspects of pupil growth, still await objective evi- 
dence.? Furthermore, in the adolescent years there is a diversity 
of aptitudes, desires, appreciations, and future plans not so notice- 
able in the earlier years. 

So popular has become the reorganization, one may well ask if 
the educational world is approaching the saturation point in re- 
spect to curriculum talk. As in the world of motion pictures and 

2 See Harold Spears, “Attitudes, Interests, and Habits as Outcomes of Labo- 
ratory Techniques,” Chapter IV, pp. 37-45, in T. H. Briggs and others, Lab- 


oratory Techniques of Teaching. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
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sports, education makes and breaks its stars at a rapid rate. Exactly 
how long the present movement will be featured at educational 
gatherings and teachers’ colleges and in educational literature and 
committee organization remains to be seen. The curriculum move- 
ment has already had a long run, and the extension of the popu- 
larity of such favorites as correlation and fusion depends in no 
small measure upon their manipulation by the directors. 

The fact that the movement strikes at the very heart of the edu- 
cational system—the instructional program—marks the movement 
as promising prolonged attention. However, the concentrated cur- 
riculum development which has been seen the past few years cannot 
continue for long in the same intensity, with the same blaring of 
bugles. It is urgent that every advantage be taken of the interest 
now shown. 

Building the curriculum, or revising it, as some would say, has 
flirted with the scientific movement of education. There have 
been presented definite types of curriculum organization from 
which to select, and the various approaches have been classified, 
such as activities approach, objective approach, present-practice 
approach, and adult-needs approach. Schools speak of having an 
activity program or a core curriculum, and a definite body of 
terminology has been added by the reorganization. 

Educators, from the classroom teacher to the curriculum author- 
ity, have participated with serious fury. Generally speaking, con- 
struction is done through committees of teachers, supplied with 
professional literature and advice, and working under the direction 
of a staff officer in the system. Dissatisfactions with the progress to 
date indicate that an entire reconstruction of the high-school or- 
ganization may be expected in time. The field of secondary educa- 
tion is now calling for philosophical technicians who can tear down 
the old structure and build it over to care for the newly conceived 
growth program. 

Another major outcome of the movement is apparent. ‘The indi- 
vidual-needs approach to instruction is bound to erase the line 
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which exists between the instructional and the guidance program 
of the school. The latter, brought in as a separate line of en- 
deavor some years ago, is being robbed of any distinct purpose. 
When the teacher has forgotten the single-class standard, and in- 
stead approaches each pupil as an individual with present and future 
needs, he will automatically steal the feature which has formed the 
basis of the guidance program. The intimacy of counseling has 
heretofore been seen as something apart from the classroom, calling 
for separate attention. The guidance department will build anew, 
around the classroom teacher. The pupil-teacher relationship is the 
heart of a good school program. 

The principal of any school finds himself besieged with curricu- 
lum activity. He is invited at every turn to affiliate with, to par- 
ticipate in, or to endorse some phase of the movement. Commu- 
nity programs are paralleled by state and county programs, and 
national commissions are likewise reporting on the problem. A 
glance at a few of these programs reveals that the movement is 
limited neither to any particular section of the country nor to any 
particular approach to the problem. 

For instance, in New York City this past year positions in cur- 
riculum research were added in an expansion of the Bureau of 
Reference, Research, and Statistics; while down in Harrison County, 
Mississippi, the program which has been set up acknowledges as a 
basic purpose the improvement of teachers in service, advocates 
a change in educational viewpoint, and offers graduate credit for 
participation in the work. The county unit as a basis for curricu- 
lum study is gaining in popularity. 

Last year the Ohio Society for Curriculum Study was organized, 
immediately went into a discussion of the marks of a good curricu- 
lum, and was admitted as an afhliated organization of the Ohio 
Education Association. Meanwhile Iowa, through the State Edu- 
cation Association, has undertaken the publication of a journal for 
the improvement of instruction, the first issue of which treated of 
a philosophy for curriculum work, emphasizing an integrating pro- 
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gram, pupil-teacher co-operation in the development of units, and 
pupil activity. 

Utah has recently begun a state-wide revision of the secondary- 
school science program, inaugurating it through a series of mect- 
ings of the science teachers of the state. The first series of meetings 
treated of a philosophy of secondary education for Utah, the place 
of science in the program, and the grade placement of the offer- 
ings. Georgia is just reporting curriculum study work of the past 
four years, under a director of curriculum in the state depart- 
ment of education. More than 10,000 teachers have already par- 
ticipated in study groups and summer courses devoted to the 
curriculum. The University of Missouri has led a fine study pro- 
gram for principals in that state. 

In September, 1937, Colorado launched a state program of re- 
vision and course of study construction, three state conferences 
having been arranged to stimulate interest. In Minnesota a state 
committee has been preparing proposals for a program to carry 
through several years, while the University and the State De- 
partment have just developed by actual classroom experimentation 
a program for social studies extending from grades one through 
thirteen. Beginning with the November, 1937, number, the Wash- 
ington State Curriculum Journal became a printed publication, 
issued every two months in behalf of the movement. Alabama is 
in the fourth year of intensive curriculum study involving thou- 
sands of teachers; Arkansas completed its fifth year in 1938; while 
Arizona is just beginning preliminary thinking in respect to high- 
school reorganization. 

In California, the Association of Secondary-School Principals set 
up study committees, and twelve co-operating schools were freed 
from the usual college-entrance requirements to experiment with an 
integrated program. The training of teachers in service is more 
highly esteemed than the publication of courses of study as an 
effective means of improving the schools. Connecticut has issued 
several bulletins treating of the curriculum, including such topics 
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as “Suggestions for Teachers in Secondary Schools Concerning 
Planning and Development of Classroom Activities.” 

Illinois has likewise placed its faith in teacher improvement, hav- 
ing carried on its program under the title, “The Illinois Program 
for the Continued Improvement of Instruction.” Study groups 
throughout the state have considered such topics as the social 
changes affecting curriculum needs and the principles of curricu- 
lum making. 

Indiana has developed courses of study through the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in about all secondary-school areas, 
while Kansas is in the middle of a five-year program for the “im- 
provement of instruction.” Louisiana is another state which has 
placed faith in a study program, all sixty-seven school units hav- 
ing participated in a program nourished by bulletins from the state 
department. Each of the twenty-three counties of Maryland is 
represented on committees which have been developing state courses 
of study in the usual subject fields. 

Michigan has provided a Director of the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary School Curriculum to broaden a program which has al- 
ready issued such study bulletins as “Youth of Secondary-School 
Age” and “Proposals for an Experimental Study of the Secondary- 
School Program in Michigan.” ‘The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
through extensive grants, is undertaking in seven counties in Michi- 
gan the improvement of educational opportunities in rural areas. 
Conferences, study groups, the financing of graduate study, and 
the extension of library facilities are a few of the means used to 
improve the curriculum. Mississippi is completing five years of 
reorganization, while Oregon is looking to the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation for the development of its program. 

Pennsylvania has looked to the formation of study groups in the 
local areas as the means toward instructional improvement, while 
New Mexico has conducted a state program financed by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the State Educational Association, and the 
State Department of Education. South Dakota has completed a 
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seven-year construction program, but is looking to continuous re- 
vision. 

The Tennessee Program for the Improvement of Instruction is 
a state-wide co-operative undertaking, approved by the State Board 
of Education and supplied by state bulletins for city and county 
discussion groups. ‘Texas began with a year of orientation, fol- 
lowed by a year of production, from which it has moved on into 
a period of experimentation. It was estimated that 30,000 teachers 
participated during the first three years. The official magazine of 
the Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers, beginning with the 
January, 1938, issue, carried a series of articles by the state curricu- 
lum director to acquaint the public with the revision program. Ver- 
mont is revising former courses, with the aid of small committees. 
Other states are equally as active as those treated here.* 

Even Alaska has not escaped the movement. The Board of Edu- 
cation of the Territory is stimulating the program to be carried out 
largely through local initiative, with the help of summer encamp- 
ments, bringing the units together on common problems. 

Nor has the W.P.A. escaped the curriculum movement. As a 
W.P.A. project, clerical help has been supplied the Washington 
State Curriculum Commission to help further the program under 
way. The project represented $15,000 for the year from January, 
1938, to January, 1939. Edgar M. Draper, the secretary, through 
the project secured the services of ten typists, three proofreaders, 
and one director. One group mimeographed units, a second group 
catalogued curriculum materials in the University Curriculum Li- 
brary, and a third group classified and listed, by title and grade, ma- 
terials which had been submitted.* 


Srx Types oF CurRICULUM PLANS 


Curriculum leaders are hesitant to designate a curriculum a par- 
ticular type in terms of its organization, lest the seeker of the 


8 See the Curriculum Journal, February, 1937. 
4*See Washington Curriculum Journal, February, 1938, 2:25-26. 
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instructional truth jump at the conclusion that curriculum reor- 
ganization is a matter of manipulating subjects and periods, a tech- 
nique devoid of psychological and philosophical setting. However, 
regardless of the perfectability of the philosophy accepted by the 
curriculum planner, his instructional program sooner or later must 
meet the test of scheduling and organization. The principal must 
organize and administer any program he approves. For this rea- 
son, it is well for him to consider the emerging types of curricu- 
lum plans. 


Revolutionary 


Experience 
curriculum 


Core 
curriculum 


Broad - fields 
curriculum 


Fused 
curriculum 


Correlated 
curriculum 


Subject 
curriculum 


Figure 1. Curriculum Types 


Until very recently, in American education there was no need 
of a multiplicity of terms to describe curriculum practices, for 
there was but one general type—the subject curriculum. As the 
curriculum movement has developed new procedures, it likewise 
has hurriedly coined new terms to designate such practice. So 
loosely have such terms been used to date that construction of the 
new school program has suffered somewhat the fate of the con- 
struction on the Tower of Babel. Curriculum workers should soon 
begin speaking the same language. Correlation should mean the 
same to Principal X as to Principal Y. Only by building around 
the usage practiced by such a curriculum leader as Hopkins 
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or Caswell may common understanding be established. Emerg- 
ing from the confusion in terminology, there stand out today 
six general types of curriculum plans, under which most of the 
present practices may be classified. They are, from the more 
traditional to the more extreme innovation: (1) the subject cur- 
riculum, (2) the correlated curriculum, (3) the fused curriculum, 
(4) the broad-fields curriculum, (5) the core curriculum, and (6) 
the experience curriculum. 

As attempts were made to break away from the subject curricu- 
lum and to reveal broader relationships among school offerings and 
experiences by combining earlier courses or through other means, 
there was a definite tendency to bring in integration as the label for 
the combination course. Only recently has this misuse of the term 
been exposed.® In curriculum literature the term integration should 
be definitely limited to the description of the adjustment of the 
individual with his culture and his ability to react as a unitary 
organism. The combining of a number of subjects into a broad 
course may be an aid in developing the integrated individual, but 
the practice itself cannot be called integration. 

1. The subject curriculum. ‘The earliest curriculum of the 
American secondary school, and still the predominant type, is the 
subject curriculum. Each subject or subject field stands as a more 
or less isolated vertical sequence of learning materials leading from 
one year to the next. The concern for articulation was exercised 
largely within the subject area itself, ninth-year English being set 
up as more elementary than tenth-year English, and a prerequisite 
to it. Likewise, one who failed the tenth-year course was of doubt- 
ful readiness for the eleventh-year course. Although there was a 
certain repetition of such experiences as the study of grammar and 
the writing of compositions, generally the arrangement of any 
particular offering took into consideration the materials that had 
been covered previously. 


5See L. T. Hopkins, Integration. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937- 
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In science, for instance, the subjects from year to year were ar- 
ranged in an order of supposedly progressing difficulty and were 
taught independently of each other. General science in the ninth 
year, biology in the tenth, and chemistry and physics in the upper 
two years has been a sequence no ordinary science teacher has 
dared to violate. He has pointed out, as a member of the curricu- 
lum committee, that biology is far too easy for the senior, and that 
if the seventh and eighth grades offer the usual units of general 
science, then the “ground has been covered” and it would be most 
impractical to offer a general science course in the ninth year. 

Even the social-studies people have looked upon their subjects 
as having this vertical sequence-of-difficulty progression. Since the 
early committees decided upon this order—ancient history in the 
ninth year, medieval and modern history in the tenth, United States 
history in the eleventh, and government, sociology, and economics 
in the twelfth—that sequence has been shaken only by relatively 
recent substitutions. Alterations were made when community 
civics found a footing in the ninth year and tended to push ancient 
history into a world-history consolidation with medieval and mod- 
ern history in the tenth year, and when sociology, economics, and 
government gave way to an American problems course. But these 
innovations have not altered the vertical-sequence plan, and they 
have recognized nothing outside the social-studies field as worthy 
of horizontal correlation. 

Ground covering has been the guiding principle of curriculum 
building of the subject-compartment type. The student entering 
with credits from another school has had his baggage carefully 
inspected as he entered. If in ninth-year English in the previous 
school he has covered the classics handled in the tenth year of 
the new school, the grade he is about to enter, there is presented 
a problem of grave concern for those who are to classify him. 

The credit-and-unit system, inaugurated at about the turn of the 
century at the suggestion of the National Education Association 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements, to facilitate the col- 
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lege’s evaluation of the entrant’s high-school record, has encouraged 
this advancement through school by subjects. The unit of credit 
for ninth-year Latin was the student’s receipt that he had covered 
that course, and it was the school’s reminder that he could get no 
further credit in that particular subject. 
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Tue MECHANICAL OPERATION OF A SUBJECT CURRICULUM SETUP 
BY LANES OR COURSES 


The subject curriculum has had the pupil follow four full-credit 
subjects during the semester, besides carrying certain part-credit 
subjects, such as music and gymnasium. He was seldom obliged 
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or encouraged to see any horizontal relationship among his sub- 
jects. The subject specialists have continued to improve vertical 
articulation within their respective fields, but within only a small 
percentage of the 25,000 high schools of the country has there been 
an attempt to attack in a systematic way the problem of relation- 
ships among subject fields. The subject curriculum is strengthened 
by the practices in the training and licensing of teachers. 

A further step in this vertical arrangement of subjects into iso- 
lated compartments has been that of setting out in printed form, 
often called the program of studies sheet, a number of parallel 
courses or lanes running through all the years of the high school, 
such as the college course, the general course, and the industrial 
course. This procedure has been primarily a guidance maneuver 
in the larger schools which have a great variety of offerings. The 
practice dates back to the inception of the academy in 1751, when 
an English course was formed to parallel the Latin course copied 
from the earlier Latin grammar school. 

Departmentalization and the creation of departmental heads have 
helped to perpetuate the subject curriculum, as has also the usual 
practice of licensing teachers in specific subjects. Seldom is a 
science teacher found who is licensed in all four of the common 
divisions of his own field, let alone having any considerable appre- 
ciation of the work outside his own department. Departmentaliza- 
tion has tended to emphasize the importance of one field of subject 
matter as against the others; and although it has perhaps served to 
improve instruction within the field itself, it has also tended to 
unify that particular group of teachers around their own subjects. 
Departments in the larger schools have fought among themselves 
on the matter of enrollments and the placement of subjects. The 
bones of contention have been junior business training and geog- 
raphy, between the social-studies and the commercial groups; com- 
mercial arithmetic, between the mathematics and the commercial; 
consumer education, between the home economics and the com- 
mercial; and vocational information, among the social studies, the 
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industrial arts, and the guidance. The extension of the requirements 
from two years to either three or four years in the social studies, 
as a result of the current emphasis upon the social scene, has been 
accomplished by a counterattack upon the administration by the 
other departments, which felt that such a move was discrediting 
the importance of their own offerings. 

2. The correlated curriculum. ‘The first and perhaps the most 
conservative attempt that has been made to secure horizontal as 
well as vertical articulation in the curriculum has been that which 
gave a vote of confidence to the existing subject and departmental 
organization and proceeded from that point to establish some com- 
mon bridges to run across from one subject field to another. Prin- 
cipals, as well as curriculum directors, thought they saw in corre- 
lation an opportunity to meet the criticism of the subject curricu- 
lum without altering departmental lines and thus without arousing 
the vested interests. “Teachers who were acquainted with more 
advanced experiments which were breaking down departmental 
lines were quite willing to compromise with an attempt at corre- 
lation, while those not aware of any threat upon the older sub- 
jects as such have often been lukewarm to correlation. 

The responsibility for language proficiency, a proposition the 
English teacher for decades has been wanting teachers in other de- 
partments to help him assume, has come closer to being a joint 
responsibility since correlation has found popularity. Remedial 
reading courses, now prevalent in the ninth-year English program, 
have very frequently drawn their materials from the texts used by 
the student in his other courses. 

Correlation in many instances represents a definite attempt to 
bring out relationships among subject areas, and in many others it 
is but a superficial attempt at instructional improvement. One of 
the favorite gestures at correlation has been to parallel United 
States history and American literature chronologically. The term 
correlated curriculum in itself is perhaps misleading, for it suggests 
that the entire curriculum is set up on a correlating basis. At most, 
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correlation can never be more than the introduction of a limited 
number of horizontal strands into the already existing subject 
curriculum. 

3. The fused curriculum. The second step away from the sub- 
ject curriculum is fusion, the fused course replacing a number of 
subjects previously offered in either one or a number of different 
subject fields and drawing heavily upon the replaced subject matter 
for content. The fused course has especially been prominent in 
the intermediate and junior-high-school grades, the merging of 
civics, geography, and history forming one of the popular combi- 
nations. 

Fusion in the high-school field in its early days saw zoology and 
botany go into biology, and ancient, medieval, and modern history 
into world history. A popular maneuver in senior high school re- 
cently has been the fusion of government, sociology, and economics 
into an American problems course; and a still later creation is the 
physical science course for the upper years, built from the subject 
matter that has commonly made up such separate courses as chem- 
istry, physics, astronomy, and geology. ‘The ninth-year rotating 
shop or exploratory course, which threw together units of work 
from such industrial courses as printing, mechanical drawing, wood- 
working, machine shop, electricity, and auto mechanics, was an 
earlier example of fusion. Too often the new course represents a 
combination rather than a fusion of other courses. For instance, 
the American problems course may present the three fields in unre- 
lated units rather than actually to approach problems and work 
back from them to the fields they cross. 

As indicated in these examples, fusion has in the past been limited 
almost exclusively to the combination of courses within the same 
field. ‘The fused course, as spoken of in the most modern sense, 
refers to the course that replaces a number of subjects formerly 
taught in unrelated departments. Social studies and English, or so- 
cial studies, science, and art have been fused in a great number of 
instances, especially in junior high schools. Lincoln School of 
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Teachers College was a pioneer in introducing the modern fused 
course.°® 

This combination course is the one that has by mistake so often 
been called integration. 

The fused course may be definitely strong, or just as definitely 
weak, depending on whether the construction approach has placed 
as the center of attention the life and needs and interests of the 
pupil and has selected the materials accordingly or whether the 
construction approach has been made with the replaced subjects 
themselves. The former holds possibilities of real advancement 
in instructional practices, while the latter merely combines old 
subjects and markets them under a new label. The fused course, 
if flexibly constructed and wisely guided, can cater to the day-by- 
day growth needs of the pupil. 

4. The broad-fields curriculum. ‘The broad-fields curriculum, 
with its origin in the attempt on the part of the college to reor- 
ganize subject matter and the desire on the part of the elementary 
school to compromise the activity philosophy and the existing sub- 
ject curriculum, has found its way into secondary schools, where 
it “represents a small number of major trunk lines which are con- 
stant for all pupils.” * It represents a definite reaction to the great 
multiplicity of separate subjects that were looked upon a few years 
ago as the answer to individual needs and interests. The broad- 
fields philosophy, instead, indicates faith in setting out a greater 
portion of the curriculum as essential for all and then arranging 
this common material into a few broad courses. 

Years ago the Committee on the Curriculum of the North Cen- 
_tral Association suggested four fields of living as trunks around 
which the secondary program could be organized: health and physi- 
cal fitness, leisure time, vocational activities, and social relation- 


6 See F. G. Sweeney, E. F. Barry, and A. E. Schoelkopf, Western Youth 
Meets Eastern Culture. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1932. 
7From L. T. Hopkins, Integration, p. 210, by permission of the publishers, 


D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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ships.® However, there has been little in the practice of the high 
schools of that Association to indicate that such fields came in to 
replace the traditional departmental organization of the curriculum. 

Organization on the broad-fields basis can lean either toward the 
traditional subject curriculum or toward the experience curricu- 
lum, which is discussed later. For instance, assume that the three 
trunks of the instructional program are to be: 


1. Man’s social relationships 
2. Man’s relationships with the universe 
3. General arts 


They might serve as field divisions for either a conservative or an 
extremely modern program. The more conservative attempt would 
merely rearrange the existing social-studies courses to form the first 
field, the present science offerings to form the second, and the tra- 
ditional subjects in art, music, and literature to form the third. 
Other subjects not represented then in the three required areas 
would be retained as isolated electives. 

On the other hand, a more radical departure worked around the 
same three divisions would consider the traditional subjects only 
insofar as they might be drawn upon for instructional materials 
for the new program. ‘The man’s social-relationships field might 
be set up from a problems approach, beginning in the seventh 
grade with the individual’s relationship with his fellows and leading 
in the senior high school to broader social problems. Living as a 
member of a family takes on importance alongside living as a 
member of a state. The problem of getting a job would no doubt 
be looked upon by the average pupil with more interest than the 
economic principle of supply and demand. ‘The second field 
would not retain isolated subjects in science but would make its 

8L. W. Webb and others, High School Curriculum Reorganization, Ann 
Arbor: North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1933. 


L. W. Webb, “Ten Years of Curriculum Planning by the North Central 
Association,” Curriculum Journal, October, 1937, 8:234-238. 
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approach through the individual’s relationship to the world of 
science. It would be closely related to the first field, and would 
treat of the use and conservation of human as well as natural re- 
sources. Aesthetic experiences and freedom of expression through 
many mediums would predominate in the third field. Such a cur- 
riculum program as the latter, in addition to these fields common 
to all, might retain those subjects from the other fields thought 
necessary for individual advancement to a higher institution or into 
a definite occupation. 

The determination of these broad fields is a problem to tax the 
ingenuity of a curriculum committee to the mth degree. 

5. The core curriculum. ‘The provision of a common body of 
growth experiences, usually spoken of as the core curriculum, 1s 
gaining popularity as a fundamental step in curriculum reorganiza- 
tion. The core curriculum indicates a reaction to highly specialized 
courses, and it acts as a common trunk from which vocational 
courses and other specialties might be branched. 

The core curriculum presupposes certain specific types of learn- 
ing experiences as basic for all pupils going through the school, 
but this need not mean a common fixed body of content for all. 
It might be said that the core idea endorses a broad area of ex- 
periences rather than the specific experiences within that area. For 
instance, social living may be a core taking one third of the school 
day of every pupil, but the work may differ greatly from section 
to section. 

In the trend toward the core curriculum is indicated a reaction 
to (1) the elective system, which was inaugurated with enthusiasm 
soon after the turn of the century as the logical method of meeting 
the needs of the increasing secondary-school population, and (2) 
the extreme compartmentalization of subject matter, which has 
been vigorously attacked the past few years as a carry-over from 
the atomistic psychology. 

Theoretically, the core is related functionally to the present and 
the future life activities of the pupil, being the point of departure 
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in organizing such a course. However, it involves features from 
many fields formerly handled as separate subjects, which fact often 
leads the practice away from the theory. For instance, social re- 
lationships may be determined as the core curriculum, a daily 
course two hours in length, drawing its materials and activities from 
the fields of social studies, English expression, music, art, and litera- 
ture. Theoretically, it draws from these areas, formerly treated as 
separate subjects, just those materials and activities which may help 
the pupil to interpret and to participate better in the social world 
of which he is a part. However, if in setting up the course the ap- 
proach turns out to be, “How much of the social studies course 
can we put into this, how much of the English, etc.?” the theory 
of the core curriculum is defeated. ‘Traditional practice so often 
accompanies advanced theory. Although a core curriculum is at 
first naturally seen as a combination of the subjects which it re- 
places, eventually it should grow into an identity of its own. 


Hours of the School Day 


Le 
RSE TE Time allotted to electives, 
MMVI Time allotted to core curriculum, divided into these areas: building and maintaining physical and mental 


health; an understanding of the fundamental principles and institutions of a democratic society; knowl- 
edge of the interaction between man and the natural environment; fundamental skills and knowledges of 
communications; acquaintance with and opportunities for self- expression through creative activities; and 
individual guidance and counseling. 


Figure 2. Plan of the Core Curriculum, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma ® 


It has been easier for the elementary school than for the high 
school to move toward a core program. The core plan of the 


®Chart designed from the description, “Building a Core Curriculum in 
Tulsa,” Curriculum Journal, May, 1938, 9:193. 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, Central High School (see Figure 2) reveals 
graphically the tendency, as the pupil advances through the secon- 
dary school, to diminish accordingly his time allotment in the 
common curriculum. 

The term core has at times been applied to a single subject field 
required throughout the high school, for instance, (g) community 
and occupational citizenship, (10) world history, (11) United 
States history, and (12) American problems. After a fashion, this 
is a core, but it is not an example of the modern conception com- 
monly gaining recognition. Although the wide variation in prac- 
tice still discourages a definition of the core, the true core might 
be considered as involving a longer period than the popular forty- 
to-sixty-minute period and a dependence for material upon an area 
which under a subject curriculum would comprise two or more 
subject fields. 

The core curriculum is even more widely known as the inte- 
grated course, but psychology is pointing out the misuse of terms, 
since individuals rather than subjects are becoming integrated. ‘The 
core is conceived as psychologically affording a better means than 
did the separate subjects to the end—the integration of the indi- 
vidual both within himself and with his environment. If the term 
core curriculum is ever to become a concept with a more. or less 
definite meaning for educational workers, it will have to establish 
itself near the experience curriculum. To apply the name to a 
common body of subject-matter materials, whether arranged: as 
single subjects or as a fused course, is merely to market the old 
subject-matter curriculum under a new trade name. 

In the elementary school the core curriculum and the experience 
curriculum may at times be quite similar, but in the high-school 
area licensing and other limitations mark the core as usually the 
last step in curriculum planning. Since the core curriculum com- 
prises at least a third of the school day (see Figure 3), and since 
one teacher is usually responsible as co-ordinator for that long 
period, the necessity of handling guidance as a function separate 
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from instruction diminishes. Close pupil-teacher relationships and 
the emphasis upon individual interests and needs mark the teacher 
of the core curriculum as the natural guidance official for the group. 


A 
School Day 


Social - living core 
( Materials and expe- 
riences from social 
studies, language arts, 
science, etc. ) 


Grows out of needs 
revealed in the 
core curriculum 


This form is seldom, if ever, found above the 
junior high school. It might also represent an 
experience curriculum. 


c 
School Day 


Core of 
Socializing activities 
(Games, assemblies, 
clubs, everyday com - 
munication, discus - 
sions, etc. ) 


Algebra 


Health 


The core includes activities formerly conceived 
as both curricular and extracurricular. Electives 
are maintained. 


B 
School Day 


Social - living core 
( Materials and expe. 
riences from social 
studies, language arts, 
science, etc. ) 


Algebra 


One half of the day is made up of elective 
courses. 


D 
School Day 


Core 
(Social! studies, lan- 
guage arts, music, art) 


Electives 
and 
socializing 
activities 


A special period is provided for extracurricular 
activities, just as for each elective taken. 


Figure 3. Examples of Organization to Provide for the Core Curriculum 


6. The experience curriculum. ‘The experience curriculum is 
the one type which definitely turns its back upon a subject-matter 


approach. 


It begins with a philosophy of the learning process, 


against which all the school’s practices must be measured. In short, 
it sees education as a continuous life process, as the growth of the 
whole individual in accordance with his environment, and it aims 
toward a more intelligent participation of that person in his culture. 
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Since this culture or environment is constantly changing, the ex- 
perience curriculum cannot be a fixed curriculum. Instead, it is a 
series of experience situations, each offering possible growth factors 
and understandings which the learner may carry forward to help 
him meet future experience situations. With growth dependent 
upon the active participation of the pupil in the experience at hand, 
the curriculum begins with pupil interests and felt needs, sees 
growth as coming from purposeful activity, and emphasizes the 
importance of an integrated individual so that he may constantly 
adjust himself to a changing culture. 

The problem of the curriculum then becomes one of providing 
the proper situations, which will in turn challenge the learner and 
bring forth this active participation in growth experiences. It is 
impossible for the administrator or even the teacher to set up these 
situations alone. ‘The selection as well as the development and 
direction of the experiences must be a co-operative undertaking of 
pupil and teacher. The curriculum must enable the pupil to meet 
his own felt needs, not the personal goals of others. Any planning 
in advance, either by teacher or by pupil, which would tend to 
crystallize the procedure has no place in the experience curriculum. 
Subject fields and subject matter are drawn upon as one means 
of nourishing this growth stream of experiences. They hardly stand 
as areas sacred in themselves. 

Hopkins, who sees growing, behaving, or learning as a remaking 
of the whole organism, recently described this organismic basis 
of learning with this statement: 


Life is the continuous interaction of the organism with the 
culture in which that organism lives and grows. In the 
process of movement within the culture, the organism finds 
changes within or without itself that upset its equilibrium, and 
thus cause strains, difficulties, or problems. Consequently, 
upon this upset, the organism moves to resolve the disturb- 
ance in order to bring about a new equilibrium. These move- 
ments are satisfactorily concluded when the result is a surer 
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integration of the organism within itself and a sounder inte- 
gration of the organism with the surrounding culture. When 
the movements are interrupted or when the result is a disinte- 
eration of the organism within itself and with the culture, the 
effect is not a satisfactory one in that it keeps continuously 
active stresses and strains which prevent the achievement of 
the desired equilibrium. | 

The simplest definition of a good learning situation, then, 
represents an individual facing realistically his own situation. 
It is not an individual facing another person’s situation, because 
he can never do that realistically. Neither is it an individual 
facing his own situation without the gripping upset that pro- 
duces movements leading to a satisfactory reintegration. ‘This 
simple relationship of the individual to the culture is the be- 
ginning point for the real learning which the school hopes 
to foster.?° 


A small body of extremists, saturated with modern educational 
philosophy and psychology, in giving up the subject-matter cur- 
riculum, adopted for a time a child-centered curriculum, which 1s 
not to be confused with the experience curriculum. Dewey, the 
father of progressive education, in his recent statement, Experience. 
and Education, points out weaknesses—not in the philosophy of 
the movement, which he still advocates as basically sound, but 
in the classroom practice, which accepts all pupil experiences as 
worth while. The experiences must be purposeful, must have con- 
tinuity, and must provide interaction, for “growth in judgment 
and understanding is essentially growth in ability to form pur- 
poses and to select and arrange means for their utilization.” 
Freedom in this point of view is dependent on intelligence, and 
must be considered a means rather than an end. 

10From L. T. Hopkins, “Emerging Emphases as to Learning,” Teachers 
College Record, November, 1938, 40:119-120. 

11From John Dewey, Experience and Education, p. 104. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


See also Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads. New 
York: Newson & Company, 1938. 
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Hopkins has pointed out that the curriculum cannot rightfully 
be centered in any one spot: 


The experience curriculum is centered in the interactive 
process and is directed toward making that more intelligent 
for all individuals concerned under all circumstances. It is 
not centered in those aspects of the social heritage which 
have been preserved under the names of school subjects. It 
is not centered in the child. It is not centered in the building 
or in the community. It is not centered in the culture in 
which the particular school and community are located. It 
cannot be centered in any one of these solely, because not 
one of them is always the important aspect of the interactive 
process. In some situations the child seems to dominate, 
whereas in others restrictions or demands of the culture seem 
to take precedence. In every instance, however, the center 
which is common to them all is improvement in the interacting 
process, resulting in modification or change in everything in- 
volved, including human beings, objects, and cultural pat- 
terns.?* 


In practice, insofar as they affect secondary education, the core 
curriculum and the experience curriculum represent something 
vitally new, but in spirit they merely embody in a new form the 
continued attempt of an educational minority in America to extend 
upward as the secondary school the general education offered in 
the elementary school, an extension which would automatically 
sever the old aristocratic and collegiate ties which have marked the 
high school as an exclusive school. General education represents 
that growth and development everyone must have in order to live 
intelligently in his culture. It does not represent a common body 
of subject matter, or even experiences and activities, which would 
be thrown over the total secondary-school population as a cloak. 
Such a common core curriculum is not to be confused as an aca- 


12 From L. T. Hopkins, Integration, p. 258. By permission of the publishers, 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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demic review of a number of the traditional subject fields, as a 
review of the experiences of the race. Instead, it begins with the 
learner in his present situation. Provided with an eye to the 
knowledges of the individual and the growth process that modern 
psychology has to offer, the core or the experience curriculum, as 
general education, would be distinctive for each pupil. 

Vocational education, originating in the Latin grammar school, 
which started boys toward the professions, and extended through 
the shop and commercial courses, which have been added in the 
past thirty years, represents something more than general education 
—special education aimed at the perfection of the individual’s power 
in respect to an occupation. 

The two concepts of secondary education need not be competi- 
tive. With a reorganized social and economic order holding youth 
out of positions until at least eighteen years of age, vocational edu- 
cation is naturally being pushed to the eleventh and twelfth, or 
preferably to the thirteenth and fourteenth years of school, and 
in turn general education has an opportunity to grow up into the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and even twelfth years. 

Out of a good general program will come the proper guidance 
into the vocational. Furthermore, plans for the core curriculum 
indicate that a sharp break by years need not be made between 
general and vocational education. Out of a half-day core curricu- 
lum may come the placement of pupils in special subjects offered 
the other half of the day. 

It is not a true distinction to say that the core or general educa- 
tion trains for participation in social affairs, while vocational train- 
ing more selfishly prepares the individual for an occupation. Social 
interaction is as much a part of one’s vocational existence as it is 
of his avocational existence. While vocational education will nat- 
urally include training in specific skills or activities destined to be 

13 See William H. Kilpatrick, A Reconstructed Theory of the Educative 


Process. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 
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used on the job, it must likewise be included in an educational 
program broad enough to include development in interaction with 
the culture. 

If educational thought were justified in still holding faith in the 
acquisition of a certain group of cultural bodies of subject matter 
as preparation for proper participation in the present culture, then 
the curriculum problem could be solved by giving this common 
general core in the early secondary-school years, cutting it off 
abruptly as having been “acquired,” and then polishing off the stu- 
dent in the upper years with his vocational training. The distinc- 
tion will never be that sharp. 

The new curriculum does not propose to select from the stock 
on hand those offerings which it reasons must be good for all pupils 
and then to mark them as the courses required of all pupils. To 
say health, recreation, English expression, safety, and a few others 
compose the common experiences in which all people are likely 
to engage is to endorse the procedure that school systems and state 
legislatures have been following for years in determining the high- 
school curriculum. Any such area is broad, and if it is too heartily 
endorsed it will in itself act as a frame to hinder the provision of 
a suitable environment for the development of youth. 


SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 


Much has been said of the scope and the sequence of the cur- 
riculum, the one invariably being mentioned with the other. The 
curriculum worker who seeks the scope of his curriculum seeks 
those major centers of human activity which could be marked as 
common to the culture of all periods, and which would therefore 
act as the centers or the guideposts of his curriculum. The Vir- 
ginia curriculum pioneered with these main divisions: (1) protec- 
tion of life, property, and natural resources, (2) production of 
goods and services, and distribution of the returns of production, 
(3) consumption of goods and services, (4) communication and 
transportation of goods and people, (5) recreation, (6) expression 
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of aesthetic impulses, (7) expression of religious impulses, (8) edu- 
cation, and (9) extension of freedom. Once the scope is deter- 
mined, the curriculum designer endeavors to arrange in each of 
these areas the materials or learning experiences, in a sequential 
order that is in accord with youth’s growing abilities and needs. 
If the curriculum designer, working on a broad-fields basis, 
selects as his scope the three areas man’s social relationships, man’s 
relationships with the universe, and general arts, they might then 
be pictured as three unfinished staircases, into each of which must 
be fitted the sequential steps which will comprise the successive 
growth experiences for the individual. The advocate of a subject 
curriculum would determine quite specifically the scope and the 
sequence of his curriculum, while the advocate of the experience 
curriculum might go so far as to indicate the scope but would hesi- 
tate to indicate sequence, pointing out that growth experiences are 
found to vary greatly from pupil to pupil and from group to group. 


Tue EXPERIENCE CoRE 


It cannot be contended that there is no overlapping among the 
six curriculum types just classified. Education cannot become the 
exact science and draw the sharp lines that of late it has indicated 
it might. At least, the classification as given here will serve as a 
curricular frame of reference for the discussion of specific school 
programs that follows later. 

If one may judge by its growing popularity and by the promise 
it holds for reorganization, the core curriculum—as conceived here 
—seems destined to become the major competitor of the subject 
curriculum in the high school. The correlated, fused, and broad- 
fields types resemble quite distinctly their mother, the subject cur- 
riculum, which hinders them in becoming real competitors of the 
original. While it is true that they may present certain innova- 
tions, beneath the surface is the subject-matter framework. 

The experience curriculum, regardless of how desirable it may 
be, promises to be a poor candidate for the honor of the primary 
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curriculum of the secondary school, not because of the point of 
view it expresses, but because of its inexact pattern for manipula- 
tion. Ihe manipulation of an educational program has become 
quite exact, as exemplified by the precise division of the school day 
into periods and into single subjects. Regardless of how attractive 
the philosophy of the experience curriculum may sound, the fact 
remains that in comparison to the prevailing practice it offers the 
principal but little indication of what to do and how to do it. 
It is impractical to expect school management to jump hastily from 
one extreme to the other. After all, the principal will continue to 
feel some security in the organization and administration of the 
school. 

On the other hand, the core curriculum, in its long period, offers 
an organization feature which is an attraction to administration. 
Its outstanding pitfall is the original conception of the core as a 
group of subjects commonly required of all, but practice is working 
rapidly away from that meager beginning, as is revealed in certain 
examples treated in later chapters. 

The new core program at Denver’s Manual Training High 
School, for instance, is built into a two-hour period, which comes 
at the beginning of the school day. ‘This core extends for the 
pupil through the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years. The teacher- 
counselor in charge continues with the group of pupils through the 
three years, supervising the keeping of records, counseling the 
pupil in respect to his complete program, interpreting the health 
examinations, and assisting the pupil in other adjustments. 

The program provides experiences designed to assist the pupils 
in meeting the personal and social problems they face day by day. 
As problems touch upon different fields, teachers qualified in those 
areas come into the program for a period of time to take the lead 
or to assist otherwise in the work. The fields represented inelude 
English, social science, music, industrial arts, fine arts, science, vo- 
cational guidance, dramatics, public speaking, commerce, psychol-. 
ogy, and home economics. 
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The core is set up to enable pupils to become self-directing and 
intelligent members of a democratic society by learning to solve 
problems which have significance in their own lives, and it sees 
knowledge as most effectively acquired when it is used in the 
process of solving these problems."* 

The emerging concept of the core curriculum promises to be a 
rejection of the subject approach to scope and sequence and an 
endorsement of the experience point of view. In such an instance, 
the promising feature of the experience curriculum results—the 
point of view unites with the promising feature of the core cur- 
riculum to give a plan for organization—and an experience core 
emerges. This promising type may well be termed the experience 
core curriculum. 


A FRAME OF REFERENCE 


The general features of the current curriculum movement, just 
summarized in this chapter, should act as a curricular frame of 
reference for the principal in the consideration of the chapters that 
follow. The designation of curriculum types, the movement’s 
causes, or its shortcomings—regardless of how arbitrary such state- 
ments appear in print—must form an essential phase of the move- 
ment’s challenge to school administration. 

The next few chapters, when silhouetted sharply against this 
more general curricular panorama, reveal the specific steps certain 
schools are taking to arrive at the goals promised by the spirit of 
the movement. 


14See Prudence Bostwick, “A High School Core Program,” Curriculum 
Journal, May, 1938, 9:204-207. 


Meeteng Needs at Pine Mountain 


N a valley on the north side of Pine Mountain, fifteen miles 

from the town of Harlan, Kentucky, is the Pine Mountain 
Settlement School, for mountain youth of high-school age. Four 
miles away is Big Laurel, a cluster of about eight or ten houses, 
the only community of any size in the vicinity. The mountain, 
covered with forest and rising to a height of three thousand feet, 
runs east and west for over a hundred miles. A gravel road, 
passable now at all times, winds eight miles over the ridge to con- 
nect the school with U. S. Highway 119, on the south side of the 
mountain. 

The school is a boarding school, drawing its enrollment of ap- 
proximately 110 boys and girls from a radius of about fifty miles. 
They represent two very diverse areas of mountain life—the ex- 
tremely rural and the less progressive coal camps of Harlan and 
the adjoining counties. About half of the students come from 
the isolated rural homes, the other half from the coal camps. Some 
30 per cent represent broken homes. 

1 This treatment of the Pine Mountain program has been made possible by 
the co-operation of Glyn A. Morris, Director of the school. Publications of 
the school which have been quoted include Notes from the Pine Mountain 
Settlement School, November, 1933, and October, 1938; Annual Report to 
the Board of Trustees, 1937-1938; and E. K. Wilson, A Pine Mountain Study 
in Civics, 1937. The three illustrations depicting Kentucky mountain scenes 


are linoleum cuts done by John A. Spelman III, instructor in the school. 
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THE CurRICULUM 


Such terms as core course and experience curriculum have not 
found their way into these hills of Harlan County. The director 
of the school and his staff are too busy with the natural activities 
of the hundred youth and the mountain community from which 
they come to classify the curriculum, or even to designate it. The 
curriculum movement means little to Pine Mountain, but Pine 
Mountain means much to the curriculum movement. Only by 
following the daily activities of the school may one determine its 
offerings, for the entire life of the school is the curriculum. ‘The 
term extracurricular activities is foreign to Pine Mountain. 

Leadership. Curriculum reorganization has been in progress for 
eight years, but nobody connected with the staff has thought of 
the program as organized curriculum development. Instead, 
changes have followed naturally the establishment of a common 
point of view in respect to the school’s purposes and possibilities. 
The whole life of the school reflects the philosophy of the director. 
The common acceptance of his challenge by the small staff of 
teachers has eliminated the need of detailed committee organization 
for revision. 

Practically all the work incident to maintaining the school plant 
is done by the students under supervision. This includes farm, 
dairy, poultry, kitchen, laundry, repair and upkeep of buildings, 
light plant, waterworks, and housework. The school is not only 
a community school—it is a complete community in itself. It is 
well equipped for woodworking and shop, has a print shop that 
includes a linotype machine, and owns equipment for teaching 
home economics and weaving. Even shorthand and typing are 
provided for a group of three students. 

Traditional studies, such as English, mathematics, history, and 
science, function in a contributory way as needed in the develop- 
ment of a student’s personality and character. The rural children 
are very much retarded, and although they come to the school 
supposedly as eighth-grade graduates, achievement tests place them 
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as low as the fourth grade. This factor marks rigid standardization 
as having no place in the manipulation of the school program. 
Even the classification of students into the usual ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth erades is found to be an obsolete administra- 
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tive device, having but little relationship to the mountain program. 
Students merely come to spend one, two, three, or four years of 
their active life at Pine Mountain, under the guidance of the staff, 
learning to live. In this attempt to break with tradition, the school 
has already forgotten the ninth and tenth years as such. ‘Those 
groups have been broken up, and the schedule of activities now 
indicates At, A?, A®, and the “Co-op” groups. 

A‘ and A*. The theme around which the course of study for 
the At and A? groups, which are both doing the same sort of work, 
is built is “Living Together.” Since many of this group will go 
no farther in school, the work is planned to give them a maximum 
experience in the skills essential for homemaking. 

A hundred-page text, A Study in Civics, written and printed in 
the school in 1937, forms the basis of this course. The book in- 
cludes six projects, in which all pupils will participate: 


. Specialization and dependence at Pine Mountain 
. The home and the family 

. Public welfare 

. Education 

. Law and government 

. Your lifework 


Am BR Ww N 


Every page is tied into the environment which the student knows. 
For instance, in the first section one reads: 


If you will look at the map on page IV of your Pine 
Mountain Civics book you will see, running from the entrance 
gate, behind Old Log and the Office, a cliff, or outcropping 
of rock. Here nine skeletons, all buried just a few inches 
beneath the surface, were discovered by Frances Johnson 
who was going to school here in 1923. 

These skeletons, when we study them, prove to be very 
interesting, for they tell us of a time when the campus of 
Pine Mountain Settlement School was a wild, wooded place 
where no people except Indians traveled; where bear and rab- 
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bit, squirrels, foxes, and other wild game were plentiful. They 
tell of a time when there was no community, but only per- 
haps a few scattered Indians living in rock houses, in caves . . . 

Here they lived, then—each man his own food getter, his 
own butcher, his own farmer, his own delivery wagon, his 
own clothes maker, carpenter, mason, entertainer, artist, police- 
man, boat maker. In short, he was what we would call 
today a jack-of-all-trades. What differences are there be- 
tween that sort of life and the kind of life we have in Harlan 
County today? 


Representing the entire approach of the school to the problem 
of education, the small civics text begins with the here-and-now 
of the student, the experiences he knows, and gradually leads him 
into the experiences of the outer world. As far as the student is 
concerned, for the time being, Pine Mountain is his entire life, 
but every effort is made to set forth comparisons between the life 
in the school community and in the community outside. The 
study of standards of living, for instance, is no abstract matter for 
the student of the A* group. Figure 4 on page 78, taken from 
the school text, indicates the attempt being made to center the 
interest of the course on the home life of the students. Pine Moun- 
tain projects grow out of the life of the students. 

The course is not a factual course. Attention is called to infor- 
mation, just as keen observance is developed of conditions as they 
are, as means toward the establishment of broader understandings 
and appreciation and the development of proper attitudes. ‘This 
Harlan County instruction lacks no examples when there is being 
established such understandings as “Everybody loses when one per- 
son doesn’t play square” and “It’s not always easy to pull with 
the group.” 

If foreign terminology were to be injected into the Pine Moun- 
tain School, the “Living Together” course, composing as it does 
two of the five hours of the day’s classes, would be called the core 
course. 
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“Co-op” course. This is primarily a project for the middle-age 
group, involving at least two hours of time each day. Each year 
a new group has as its special task the operation of a student and 
staff-owned Consumers’ Co-operative Store. Classroom study fol- 
lows the theme “Man and His Food,” and is related to the problems 
of buying wisely and making the most out of a little. 


Number of Families and Percentage of the Total 80 
2 Beas Families, 64 % 
3 io 9 Families, 114 % 
4 mee =7 Families, 82 % 
; NN 1 Fores, 192 < 
6 EUR 11 Families, 132 % 


13 Families, 164% 


12 Families, 15% 


© 


9 eas 7 Families, 83 % 
10 os Families, 32% 

11 BRM 1 Family, 14% 

12 BR 1 Family, 14% 


*7 is the most common number of children in a family. 
6 is the average number of children in a family. 


Number of Children in po 
ae | 
* 


Figure 4. Number of Children in the Families of 80 Pine Mountain Students ? 


Stock is sold at twenty-five cents a share, and all the problems 
of a co-operative store, from buying supplies to declaring and 
distributing dividends, are attacked. When the sixty-four stock- 
holders received a dividend of nearly 25 per cent at the end of the 
first six months, there was a powerful object lesson in the value 
of co-operatives. 


2 Adapted from a figure on page 23 of the Pine Mountain civics text, E. K. 
Wilson’s A Study in Civics, 1937. 
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The project began two years ago as a small candy and stationery 
store located in a book cupboard. Knowing nothing of the co- 
operative movement, the original group’s interest was aroused in 
the movement by its treatment in Jerome Davis’s Contemporary 
Social Movements. ‘Then followed a study of such materials as 
Vienne S. Alanne’s Fundamentals of Consumer Co-operation and 
James Peter Warbasse’s Co-operative Democracy. Warbasse, presi- 
dent of the Co-operative League, also supplied other materials. 
Study and discussion led to a constitution and the acceptance of 
the project by the entire student body. 

Based on the Rochdale principle, the organization provides for 
officers, monthly meetings, and shares at 25 cents each. Besides 
paying dividends to stockholders, the “Co-op” group has assumed 
responsibility for the repairs and improvement of the storeroom 
and the purchase of athletic equipment for the school. The stock 
includes school supplies, art materials, canned goods, and staples. 
Once a week a member of the group goes to town to do such 
buying as can be done there and to do the banking. The group 
keeps books, takes regular inventory, and writes numerous letters. 

The entire academic program of the “Co-op” group is tied into 
this project. Mathematics, science, economics, English, health, and 
history find practical implications in this study and handling of 
foods and supplies. An important aspect of the work is consumer 
education, the benefits of which are carried to the entire student 
body through the activity. The project exposes the students to the 
co-operative point of view. 

Common threads of consistency run throughout the program 
of the school. The absence of marks and classroom competition 
indicates a branch of the same philosophical stem that presented 
the co-operative store. The importance of attention to group life 
is noted in this statement in the director’s report: 


Boys and girls live a normal life together so that there is no 
strain. Rules governing their conduct have been made with 
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their assistance, and while every effort is made to safeguard 
them from undue temptations, every effort is also made to 
promote self-control, honor, and an inner discipline. Every- 
where on the school grounds visitors will find them together. 
It is as men and women together that they will have to face 
the trials of life in the homes which they will make. So we 
believe that not only should they plan those homes together 
in the classroom, as they do at Pine Mountain, but they should 
taste together the joy of wholesome companionship. 


Compared to this, how artificial is the situation in the large public 
high school in which boys and girls are segregated in the biology 
classes. 

Government. Much time is given to the actual practice of habits 
of responsibility and inner discipline. The school community sup- 
plies its own government. A Citizenship Committee of six stu- 
dents and three staff members is the civic governing body. Meet- 
ing twice a week, the group considers all problems of citizenship, 
and the action which follows has its origin here. Careful and frank 
discussion of the problems of living together, weighing values, and 
compromising on issues forms a part of this democratic training. 
Practically every older student has some trust for which he is 
responsible to the Citizenship Committee. Much of the classroom 
time is given over to the study of local problems, both social and 
economic. ‘The civics text prepared at the school includes an 
up-to-date treatment of the Kentucky State government, the Har- 
Jan County government, the Harlan City government, and the Pine 
Mountain School government. 

Farm experiences. The farm in connection with the school af- 
fords the boy mental as well as manual experiences. It is a lifelike 
agricultural problem, as indicated by the director’s statement in his 
1938 report to the trustees: 


A critical appraisal of crops for the past year is not en- 
couraging. ‘The dairy continues to profit from the farm, but 
in the main the quantity of produce raised on the farm for 
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school consumption during the winter was not sufficient to 
warrant the expenditure and the effort involved. Sufficient 
beans were canned to last all year and sufficient potatoes 
grown, but other crops were not successful. Approximately 
twenty acres are under cultivation. The school possesses at 
the present time fourteen cows, two heifers, three calves, one 
bull, one hundred twenty-eight hens, and seven pigs. 


Educational theory might justify the farm program, regardless 
of its financial profit or loss, on the basis of learning experiences 
for youth. However, Pine Mountain is something more than a 
school. It is a community which must support itself. The ad- 
visability of continuing an agricultural program that brings entries 
to the wrong side of the ledger presents a lifelike problem for the 
consideration of the whole school. 

Health program. At the school the students are examined thor- 
oughly upon entering and the proper corrective or preventative 
measures carried out. There is routine work with eyes, teeth, 
throat, and personal hygiene through the school infirmary, also 
hookworm treatment and typhoid innoculation. Some cases are 
sent to Louisville for treatment. Courses are given in hygiene, 
healthful living, home nursing, first aid, and baby care. 

Dental and tonsil clinics, as well as T.B., Schick, and Dick tests, 
are a part of the service extended to the elementary-school chil- 
dren in an area of 300 square miles. 

Recreation and aesthetics. The school attempts to give full play 
to the natural possibilities of the individuals and to the culture 
native to the mountain people. The school has received a rich 
heritage of English country dancing and the Kentucky running- 
set. They form a natural part of the curriculum, nearly every stu- 
dent and staff member taking part in them, the average repertoire 
consisting of about forty well-known dances. In the school’s de- 
velopment of the inherited culture of mountain children, folk 
dancing, set-running, and ballad singing receive natural emphasis. 
Hiking, dramatics, music, and swimming are as popular as basket- 
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ball. Athletic contests with other schools were discontinued some 
years ago. Costume parties come naturally with holidays. Crafts 
and art form a regular part of the classroom instruction. At times 
the regular program for the day is set aside for the sake of a field 
trip or a day in the open. 

Other activities. Academic subjects cannot free themselves from 
the environment. An English class recently wrote a play based 
on mountain culture, building the properties and filming the action. 
One part of the project required building a life-size log cabin. 

The school publishes two papers and does a great deal of book- 
binding and book mending. Art is tied closely into printing, 
dramatics, woodworking, and the improvement of the school 
grounds. Asa part of their program, the woodworking boys have 
just built a new milk house. Both boys and girls come to the 
shop in the evening voluntarily. 

The religious life of the school is centered in the two services 
held in the nondenominational Chapel on Sunday. A students’ choir 
supplies special music. Bible is taught as a regular part of the 
classroom work. 

With the exception of that done by three hired helpers, all the 
work of the school is done by students under supervision. The 
girls cook, clean, and iron. The boys care for the farm and dairy 
and do repairing and building. It is a part of their training and 
their contribution to the life of the whole group. 

The day’s schedule. Each student contributes about three hours 
of labor a day to the community enterprise. The rising bell rings 
at 6.00, and breakfast is at 6.45. Before breakfast the students make 
their own beds and do the small chores about their sleeping porches. 
Work activities are carried on until the first class, at 9.30 o’clock. 

The day provides five one-hour class periods, the core courses 
carrying over for two hours. Dinner is at 11.30 and supper at 
5.00, with a play period following. An evening recreational pro- 
gram is provided from 6.00 to 8.00. Groups, by alternation, get 
up at 4.30 to milk and to get breakfast. 
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TYING THE SCHOOL INTO COMMUNITY NEEDS 


One of the main concerns of the staff of the school is that of 
avoiding social artificiality in the experiences of the school. It is 
appreciated that the life at the school is not the life from which 
the students come nor to which they will return, for the years at 
Pine Mountain are sheltered, and the students lose contact with 
their own people. The conditions outside cannot be duplicated 
in the school scene. “Who can create isolation and poverty and 
the rigidity of parental opinion and their fatalistic outlook” in the 
social atmosphere of a school where students are helped with their 
problems? 


Eventually, unless he leaves the mountains, the student re- 
turns to a situation alien to his schooling. Everything is 
against him. Furthermore, very little opportunity is given 
our more mature students to develop leadership and initiative 
under real life conditions. And, too, the young people of the 
mountain should have an active share in solving the pressing 
problems which they as a group must face. After they are 
through college it is too late. They have been trained away 
from the mountains, or in their desire to get to the top of 
the heap, they unconsciously aim at positions which mark 
them off from the life and problems of the folk from which 
they have come. 


Perhaps the Pine Mountain Settlement School does not realize 
how far it has extended its community work, in comparison with 
the efforts of the average high school of the country. The activi- 
ties of the school mark it as exceedingly close to its community. 

Serving other schools. Through its interest and supervision, Pine 
Mountain provides inspiration and leadership for the five elemen- 
tary schools in the district. The older students go out to aid 
young teachers who are coping with forty of fifty children in their 
classrooms. The Pine Mountain youth give instruction in handi- 
craft and recreation, enabling many children to work creatively 
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with their hands for the first time. From time to time the district 
teachers meet at Pine Mountain for discussion and guidance. 

Last year the school inaugurated a pack-horse library service for 
the district. The librarian used horse and school bus to provide 
traveling library service for adults and children in seven local 
schools and their communities. 

Health and medical service. Special community health service, 
otherwise unobtainable, is given by the school Health Association 
—through the school doctor, the school nurse, and five older girls 
who make several visits each week to the homes up and down the 
near-by creeks. The work of these girls, as well as other features 
of the program, is best described by two letters sent out by the 
school’s director to possible patrons of the program. 


April 1, 1937 
Dear FRIEND: 

“Hit’s died!” Not all her crying and desperate rocking 
could prevent it, nor could we—then. But it could have been 
prevented. 

Thus, in a lonely and barren cabin, almost, it seems, out of 
God’s sight, a mother, worn out at twenty-five, is dealt in her 
ignorance another crushing blow. The child is dead. I want 
to tell you about this because death is terribly real in a moun- 
tain cabin. In the fitful light of a fireplace or smoky kero- 
sene lamp it comes stark, and stripped of any of the poetry 
with which an outside civilization may adorn it. But life too 
is bare in a mountain cabin, and death, unadorned, climaxes 
a life of poverty, loneliness, and hopelessness. 

Narrow valleys limit not only livelihood but vision as well. 
The brutally hard fight for mere existence hides even a hope 
that there may be something better. And so our progress is 
slow. One generation seems nothing. The hundred boys 
and girls we have at Pine Mountain are a mere handful of 
those who should be here, but whose desire is still to be 
awakened. For miles around us, in far-off hollows, there are 
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men and women, boys and girls, whose lives have never been 
touched. 

But despite all this, I want you to rejoice with us in what 
we are doing today, that was not possible even ten years ago. 
This morning five of our older and more promising girls have 
started out on their customary journey down the creeks. 
Down Greasy they will go together to Little Laurel, where 
Stella leaves them, then on to the mouth of Big Laurel, where 
the rest begin their treks. Georgia and Nan will walk sixteen 
miles before they return to the school tonight. Theirs is no 
academic interest in the problems of the mountains, nor is 
their training academic. Their training is life itself. 

Carrying little leather bags laden with first-aid kit, books, 
magazines, and newspapers, they are a welcome sight along 
the lonely creeks. Many and varied are the things they do, 
from making a social call, bringing the news of the day, to 
bathing a whole bedridden family; from making possible the 
cutting of a window in a dark little cabin where a boy of 
twenty-one is dying, to helping a mother keep her child alive. 
They help break down some of the barriers that would keep 
a little child from the county school, help the overburdened 
teacher with recreation for youngsters, scout for the nurse, 
and organize health clinics. 

Pine Mountain has given these girls a new sense of value, 
and we are thrilled at the zeal and earnestness with which 
they go about their task. This is one of the many ways in 
which Pine Mountain is helping to bring in a day when the 
mountain people will need us no longer. I wish I could con- 
vey to you how practical Pine Mountain is, with its emphasis 
not on grades or credits (these are not given), but on the 
matter of living here and now a better life in the mountains. 

But without you we cannot carry on. No matter how 
small, your gift is needed. Won’t you help us again? 


Faithfully yours, 
Giyn A. Morris 
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March 20, 1938 
DEAR FRIEND: 


When I stood recently by the bedside of a young mother 
dying of pneumonia and watched two of our Pine Mountain 
girls assist the nurse in holding life as long as possible, and 
when only last week I watched two other girls skillfully 
assist, as they do regularly, a visiting dentist at our biweekly 
dental clinic, I breathed a prayer of gratitude for such young- 
sters. Still in their teens, they share in the tasks generally 
assumed only by adults; and because they have lived close to 
unpolished life, they meet its demands naturally, with poise, 
and with the spirit of the pioneer. They command our deep- 
est admiration. 

Our Pine Mountain girls bring joy to lonely places. One 
little boy, crippled from birth, trudges once each week over 
the steep trail from Gabe’s Branch to Laurel, a journey for 
him of three hours, for the short lesson in handicraft given 
by one of the five Pine Mountain girls who help ease the 
crowded “book larnin’” day in four county schools near-by. 
The girls come to gladden the hearts of over a hundred 
children for whom childhood ceases almost as soon as it begins, 
when too early they must bear their share in wrestling a living 
from worn-out hillsides. 

This group of girls, whose work began last year, has circu- 
lated hundreds of books and magazines; organized four large 
dental clinics and one tonsil clinic; been of inestimable value 
to the nurse during months when it was physically impos- 
sible for her to call on but a few of the sick in far-off hollows. 
They are not only making it possible for the blazing of a new 
trail in education, but are interpreting Pine Mountain in a 
practical and friendly way to those of their own people whose 
vision has slumbered through generations of isolation and 
poverty. 

But this is only a part of Pine Mountain—is really the 
climax for the older girls—and I yearn to convey to you a 
picture of its whole life in this day when training for young 
people is being so questioned. As I write this, Nan goes by 
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on her horse with books for lonely places; a group of boys 
are fixing our road; Alafair (whose father was shot not long 
ago) is industriously cleaning the office, and I know that all 
over the school one hundred young people are doing the 
chores before they meet in classes where “subjects” are sec- 
ondary to the more important matter of learning how to 
manage one’s self and to live and work with other people. 
And always from my window I can see Uncle William’s and 
Aunt Sal’s little one-room cabin which stands at the foot of 
the hill ever reminding us of their hope for the “young-uns.” 

Is not such a place as Pine Mountain, fostering and spread- 
ing as it does a program that keeps alive the simple, whole- 
some, and satisfying virtues of American life, worthy of some 
small sacrifice? 

Faithfully yours, 


Gityn A. Morris 


Extension centers. Extension programs are carried on at two 
centers—at Big Laurel, four miles northwest of the school, and 
at Line Fork, seven miles east. At both centers are Sunday Schools, 
clubs for boys and girls, cooking and sewing classes for the women, 
mothers’ meetings, and health clinics. At Medical Settlement the 
‘school has a small community house, where a social program is 
carried on two nights a week. There grandmothers, mothers, and 
a large group of young people gather to sing, play games, run 
sets, or just to visit. The school’s workers at the centers may be 
called upon at any time of the day or the night to aid in sickness 
and trouble. Helping select a dress from a mail-order catalogue 
takes its place of importance beside helping deliver a baby. 

Fathers and mothers are touched by the two extension centers, 
as well as by these several visits made each week by the girls. 
Through the school’s Health Association families are provided with 
medical care and hospitalization at a cost within the reach of the 
poorest, to be paid by work or produce. During the first nine 
months of 1938, eighteen babies were born in the Infirmary, the 
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mothers having been brought in and cared for by the home visi- 
tors. During the summer of 1938 the school provided a camp 
experience for fifty under-privileged youngsters for a month, en- 
abling them to learn to play and work together and live a life 
unknown to them before. 


GUIDANCE 


Of a representative group of fifteen students who have gradu- 
ated from the school within the last few years: 


2 are coal miners. 1 is a secretary. 

3 are teaching. 1 is a car salesman. 
1 is in nurse training. I is a dietitian. 

2 are doing N.Y.A. work. I iS a truckman. 

1 is a store clerk. I is a taxi driver. 


Pine Mountain knows where its students are at the present and 
about where they are going. Its guidance cannot be separated 
from the curriculum. A consideration of the one entails consider- 
ation of the other. The school sees guidance as becoming effective 
only in proportion to the provision of a practical curriculum with 
as many activities as possible. No subject is taught because it is 
required by some outside agency; a student is taught only those 
things and is provided only those experiences which will have 
value for him as an individual. 

The school counselor. ‘The counselor gathers data on the life 
and family history of the prospective student, if possible visits his 
home, and lays the groundwork for the proper curricular reception 
of the student at the school. ‘Testing and conferences follow after 
entrance. As the student passes through school, the counselor is 
continually holding conferences with teachers, work supervisors, 
and house mothers in respect to his development. Students go to 
the counselor for guidance in the matter of vocational choices and 
opportunities. She holds a class in the study of vocational possi- 
bilities and the requirements. She acts as co-ordinator for local 
job possibilities. 
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The house mother. The students live in five houses, kept as free 
as possible from institutional atmosphere. Each is managed by a 
house mother. She aids the pupils to orient themselves to their 
new home and advises in respect to personal problems. She stresses 
personal habits of cleanliness and neatness, supervises and teaches 
bedmaking, and places no small emphasis upon the mop and broom. 


CTT . 


John A. Spelman III 
CABIN ON Bic LAUREL 


She is ever vigilant, to prevent any lapses from the Pine Mountain 
way of doing things to the old ones used at home. She is concerned 
with the little niceties of life. To teach boys to carry others’ 
books, to step aside for ladies, and to hold open doors is not always 
easy. As one boy said, “Pap would fight for mam; but law, he 
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wouldn’t fetch her a kittle o’ water. Fetchin’ and carryin’—them’s 
woman’s work.” 

In brief, the house mother is the hub of the home wheel. One 
of the boys evidently recognized it when, after a fierce bolt of 
lightning had struck a tree near the Boys’ House, he said, “The 
Lord war a smart ways off, but that thar woman war handy!” 

Marks and credits. The school maintains that if it is to achieve 
maximum efficiency in guidance, and if the form of the curriculum 
is to become lifelike and free from competitive strain, it must dis- 
card some of the old forms of standardization which have become 
an end in themselves and outgrown the purpose for which they 
were intended. Through this reasoning the school has eliminated 
marks, credits, and report cards with the traditional numeral or 
letter markings. 

A student is not graded at Pine Mountain, nor can his level be 
exactly identified by the particular course he may be taking. For 
convenience, there is organization and system, but this is flexible 
and serves only for efficiency in giving the maximum service. It 
is not an end in itself and is changed at will. Within each group 
there is a wide divergence of achievement level and ability, un- 
questioned by the instructor because of the accepted practice of 
individualization of the material and activities which are being fol- 
lowed. This makes possible a varied combination of interests which 
may be followed and permits a flexible curriculum for any student. 
A student may follow English activities with a group the first 
hour or two in the morning, but not be with the same group again 
throughout the entire day. A‘ and A? are not merely titles sub- 
stituted for the usual grade classifications. 

There is no homage there to standardization and accreditation. 
Recently, the University of Kentucky, expressing its active interest 
in furthering the cause of a less standardized high-school curricu- 
lum, granted Pine Mountain the privilege of sending its graduates 
to the University without the necessity of presenting the usual 
number and order of high-school credits. How different to the 
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case of the University of Illinois, cited in Chapter XVII, in which 
that school rejected the high-school graduate who presented ten 
credits in English but could not satisfy the University’s demand 
for six specific ones. 

In a student’s file at Pine Mountain is found a complete and 
detailed account of his life and work at the school. Director Mor- 
ris says that to compare a report card, with the traditional symbols 
and a transcript of credit, with the information in these files, which 
gives a student’s actual achievement both in factual knowledge and 
personality, is like setting the herb doctor’s diagnosis beside that 
of a well-trained and well-equipped physician. In this file are not 
only subjective and objective evaluations but a complete history 
of experiences, failures, achievements, and personal evaluations by 
the student himself. The records give, through their detail, an 
insight into the entire personality. Each teacher evaluates the 
work done in terms of a desirable goal for the student and his 
ability to achieve this goal, and not in terms of a comparison with 
other members of the class. There are no marks, and consequently 
no vicious competition and strife for such. Instead, the student 
sees himself now in relation to what he was a week, a month, or 
a year ago. 

Guidance begins when application for school membership is 
first made. The guidance director visits the home of the applicant, 
meets the family, and secures preliminary data. She carries a small 
camera on her trips down the creeks and, when possible, gets a 
picture of the family in front of the house. This becomes a part 
of the permanent record. Information is recorded on three forms: 
the Home and Parents Record, the Application Blank, and My 
Autobiography. As important to Elsie’s permanent record as her 
success in English is the fact that she has helped to earn her way 
at home—‘‘earned two dollars picking berries; earned three dollars 
hoeing corn; helped Paul put in the corn and potatoes; washed 
clothes.” ‘The location of the home is significant—“lives in four- 
room, unpainted plank house, unscreened, at mouth of Sand Lick, 
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first road left after leaving Whitesburg, two miles from Whitco 
Camp.” The number of trips made by the family to town each 
week, and those who usually go, is data that helps the staff appre- 
ciate the student’s background. The social activities of the family, 
the health conditions among the members, and the magazines, news- 
papers, books, and musical instruments found in the home all carry 
significance for the record. The school has a good picture of the 
student’s interests, abilities, past experiences, and home background 
by the time school attendance actually begins. The Otis and the 
Binet tests are administered at the time of entrance. 

Home reports are made in the form of letters written by the 
students themselves. It is an important day at Pine Mountain when 
the regular work is set aside in the classes to enable all the pupils 
to evaluate their progress and to write their home reports. ‘Ihe 
guidance program does not terminate when the child leaves school. 
The personal folders in the school files are bulging with corre- 
spondence that has come out of after-school experiences. Pine 
Mountain follows its pupils who have gone, and they in turn fall 
back upon the school for direction. The period of school attend- 
ance, whether one year or four, neither begins nor ends abruptly, 
but grows naturally out of the student’s past life and leads naturally 
into his future experiences. 

Twenty-five years ago, Uncle William Creech, whose entire 
sixty-eight years had been spent far back in the Kentucky moun- 
tains, expressed his anxiety about the social scene, about the habits 
of people—said he’d been thinking about it some thirty years or 
more. Announcing that “hit’s lack of knowledge of science that’s 
caused the trouble, and with good teaching seems like they would 
be greatly bettered,” he gave 136 acres of land to establish a Pine 
Mountain School, where “young-uns” might have “good and evil 
laid before them.” 

In keeping with Uncle William’s profound observation that 
“hit’s better for folks’ characters to larn ’em to do things with their 
hands,” the school has gone ahead. Before his death he expressed 
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this desire: “I don’t want hit to be a benefit just for this neighbor- 
hood, but for the whole state and nation and for folks across the 
sea, if they can get any benefit out of hit.” The state and the 
nation have an opportunity today to benefit from the curriculum 
lesson that it has to offer. ‘The finesse exercised by the director 
in rebuilding his school around the needs of its pupils, without the 
usual curricular ballyhoo, is in itself worthy of the attention of 
every principal who wishes to carry forward an effective program. 


John A. Spelman III 


TuHrRouGH THE GATE 


A Small School Follows the 
Vergenta Plan 


UCH has been written and said about the Virginia State 
Curriculum Program, but little has been made known of the 
actual experiences of the individual schools attempting to follow 
the philosophy of this program. The little Rappahannock District 
High School, at Center Cross, Virginia, was among the first to 
heed the curricular call.? 
The announcement of the State Department’s program acted as 
a stimulant to the faculty of the Rappahannock School. Dissatis- 
faction with the traditional program of instruction had a chance to 
come to the surface, and immediately the group decided to co- 
operate in the revision program to the fullest extent. 


1For a description of the Virginia Plan, see the following: 

Samuel Everett and Others, A Challenge to Secondary Education, Chapter 
II, “he Core Curriculum in a State Program.” New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935. 

Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development, pp. 177- 
184. New York: American Book Company, 1935. 

Henry Harap and Others, The Changing Curriculum, pp. 181-200. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 

2 The description of the Center Cross program has been adapted from un- 
published materials prepared by Carlton C. Jenkins, formerly principal of the 
school and now with the Virginia State Department. I. H. Armstrong, 
present principal of the school, likewise has aided in this presentation. 
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The program of reorganization, the description of which follows, 
again represents the educational foresight and effective leadership 
of the principal of the school. The principal, capitalizing on the 
incentive and service extended through the larger program, led his 
faculty through a period of vital curricular reorganization. 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS BEFORE REORGANIZATION 


The situation existing at the school at that time indicated that 
there was everything to gain and nothing to lose in a study and 
reorganization program. ‘The feeling of futility in respect to the 
curriculum was noticeable in the plant itself. The one was as 
much neglected as the other. ‘Traditional subjects, treated in a 
formal manner, were offered in unattractive rooms equipped with 
old-fashioned desks, screwed to the floor. A single textbook was 
used in each class, and each pupil was required to own a copy 
of the adopted book. ‘There were about three hundred fifty 
library books piled indiscriminately on a table in the center of 
an unpainted room. ‘There was little equipment anywhere in the 
building. ‘The science laboratory was making its last stand in a 
corner of one of the classrooms. There were no facilities for a 
recreational program, the muddy school grounds discouraging even 
the spontaneous program of the students. In short, everything 
from the unattractive frame building to the formal classroom pro- 
cedure indicated that here the operation of a school was considered 
a mere matter of setting up subject matter and teaching it, regard- 
less of present and future needs and interests of the students. 

The elementary division serves the first seven grades; the high 
school, grades eight through eleven. At the inauguration of the 
program there were three full-time teachers and one part-time 
agriculture teacher in the high school, and four teachers in the 
elementary division. All the high-school teachers had taken as 
much as four years of college work, while three of them had taken 
summer-school work in addition. Of the four elementary teachers, 
three had taken as much as two years of college work. 
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The Center Cross community is predominantly rural, some of 
the families being of splendid background and culture; but much 
of the school population is made up of the children of tenant 
farmers, renters, and oystermen. Many of the parents own small 
farms, and some are merchants. Some sections of the community 
have electricity, while some sections are on bad roads and have 
access to almost no conveniences. A very small percentage of 
the students enrolled go to college. 

The community has no large industry from which to draw 
revenues, and there are no railroads in the county. The tax levy 
is low. This necessarily makes the school appropriation small. 


FEarLy STEPS TOWARD [IMPROVEMENT 


The program of instructional improvement was begun by the 
principal in 1931 simultaneously with the state program. ‘The 
small faculty began, for the first time as a group, to evaluate their 
philosophy, their teaching procedures, and their results. The first 
year was spent in a study program, the books and writings of 
modern educational thinkers becoming a part of the teachers’ out- 
side reading. ‘The thinking and practices of these leaders began 
gradually to affect the work in the Rappahannock School. Cur- 
ricular attention began to shift from the imparting of information 
to the whole activity of the child within his society. 

The following year the teachers tried to help produce materials 
that put into practice their new philosophy. Although their 
philosophy began to change during the study period, some of it 
was of a superficial nature. Any study group of teachers has found 
that there is a long step from the printed point of view to the 
actual practice of that philosophy. By the latter part of the year 
the change grew more convincing, as the staff sought to put into 
form definite examples of the proposed curriculum. They actually 
began to build the school around the interests and needs of the 
student body, and the great investment of time in the work was 
offset by teacher enthusiasm. 
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During the third year the teachers tried out the materials which 
had been produced locally, as well as those produced by similar 
committees elsewhere in the state. The early approach was through 
short units, dealing with small problems; but as skill, confidence, 
and understanding increased, the units became larger and more 
comprehensive. Based on pupil interests, these units began to grow 
naturally one out of the other. 


THe New Procram TAKES Form 


By 1935, the Center Cross as well as the state program took a 
more definite form. The school definitely adapted the needs and 
interests of the child in relationship to his society as the curriculum 
base. Community attitudes likewise changed. The citizens of the 
Center Cross area no longer demanded traditional practices, but 
looked to the experiment with faith and a desire to help where 
possible. A faculty energetic and experienced, a community in- 
terested and co-operative, and a student body enthusiastic and 
appreciative form a powerful force for reorganization. 

The elementary program. ‘The elementary teachers have all at- 
tended summer school since the curriculum-revision program began. 
In addition, they are carrying on an intensive program of improve- 
ment in service. In these grades the work of the former subject 
fields, insofar as possible, has been replaced by a core program. 
The daily program of the elementary grades is divided into three 
parts: the unit, or core, period, which takes the entire morning; the 
drill and appreciation periods, which take the entire afternoon. 
Singing has been introduced through the first six grades during the 
appreciation period, and one period a week is being devoted to the 
study and playing for pleasure of any musical instrument the child 
wishes. ‘The teachers of home economics and agriculture help 
with the core field in all grades from the first grade through the 
fourth year of high school. All the students of grades six, seven, 
and eight carry small home projects in either shop, home eco- 
nomics, or agriculture, in addition to their core field work. 
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The high-school program. The high school continues the work 
done in the lower grades. In the first year, the former fields of 
social studies, language arts, applied science, and general mathe- 
matics are related. In the second year, the stage is set for a corre- 
lation of social studies, language arts, and applied science. One 
elective is permitted from the differentiated program during the 
year. In the third and fourth years of high school, the related, or 
core, course is limited to the social studies and language arts. Dur- 
ing these last two years of school two electives are permitted each 
year from the differentiated program. Figure 5, which recalls the 
Tulsa proposal (see Figure 3, page 64), pictures this gradual de- 
crease of the core program and increase of electives for the pupil 
as he progresses through school. ‘The differentiated program in- 
cludes algebra, plane geometry, chemistry, agriculture, Latin, home 
economics, shop, typing, and junior business training. ‘The flexi- — 
bility of the daily schedule enables the vocational teachers to help 
in the core program. 


Grades Divisicn of the School Day by Quarters 


be AN: studies, ik arts, Yj 
applied mathematics, general mathematics 
CEL Li 


UY iiip Related social studies, One 

9 language arts, applied science —Y elective 
“dd LLA__-~~------- 

10 Y Related social studies, YY ‘ 


language arts 


Related social studies, 
language arts 
LL, 
ig Electives from dif- 
Wit: core Presi [ucalall ferentiated program 


Figure 5. Plan of the Unit or Core Curriculum, Rappahannock District High 
School, Center Cross, Virginia 


On the original plan, in the first year of the high school one 
teacher handles social studies and language arts, and another directs 
the work in applied science and mathematics. ‘These two teachers 
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together with the principal make a general plan before a unit be- 
gins. A single unit might require content from three or four of 
the fields, and the two teachers would thus work with the same 
group of students in the development of the one unit. Two sep- 
arate units might be developed by the two teachers with content 
from their own fields with the same group under the same general 
problem. Long periods protect a group from interruptions. The 
units all follow generally the scope of work set up in the Revised 
Virginia Course of Study.* 

Under this original plan, although all units in the first year begin 
at the same time, the direction they take and the time they close 
depend entirely upon the availability. of materials to be used and 
upon the purposes of the pupils. If a unit closes in one core field 
before the other core fields are closed, the teacher spends the extra 
time in caring for specific needs. 

The Rappahannock experience reveals clearly how changes in 
the experimental program come with the development from year 
to year. The original plan just described has been somewhat 
changed. One teacher now handles the entire core course for each 
year of high school. ‘That is, one teacher handles the first-year 
core of social studies, language arts, science, and mathematics ex- 
periences without regard for subject-matter lines. One teacher 
handles the ninth-year core, composed of the three former fields 
of social studies, language arts, and science; and another teacher 
handles the tenth-grade and eleventh-grade core fields of social 
studies and language arts. | 

This changing form of the general curriculum in this small school 
reveals a natural progression of steps in a school’s movement from 
the traditional subject curriculum to an extreme experimental cur- 
riculum. As discussed in Chapter III (see Figure 1, page 52), 
correlation is the first step away from a subject curriculum, and 

8 The content of the Virginia State Curriculum has not been included in this 


treatment, the Virginia Course of Study itself having been widely circulated 
and standing as its own best description. 
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a broad-fields arrangement comes later, before a true core is ac- 
cepted. Dissatisfied with their early attempts at correlating the 
existing subject offerings, the teachers at Center Cross moved on 
to a few broad fields. Now that all these fields in any one grade 
are handled by one teacher, with no regard for the former subject 
lines, it can be said that the school has moved on into a truly uni- 
fied, or core, program. The acceptance by the school of the neces- 
sity of having certain elective courses, in addition to the core, to 
form a differentiated program is in keeping with a pattern for 
handling a core program which is definitely beginning to mark it- 
self as a curriculum trend in this country. 

Materials and building facilities. With the shifting of emphasis 
in the instructional program at Rappahannock, improvement in 
the facilities for instruction has correspondingly been in evidence. 
Improvement both within the school building and in the outside 
surroundings has received attention. The library has grown from 
an inadequate one of about three hundred fifty volumes to one of 
about three thousand volumes, and it is still growing. All students 
are charged a small library fee each year, and these fees are used 
to match state appropriations for the purchase of library books. 
Consequently, reliance upon a single basic text is a thing of the 
past. Such school facilities as the shop, the library, the auditorium, 
and the home-economics laboratory are at the disposal of the core 
classes. 

CoMMUNITY CONNECTIONS 


Early in the program the teachers and pupils made a community 
survey to find out the materials or the experiences in the com- 
munity which could be used in their school life. This survey is 
brought up to date each year; items are dropped and others are 
added. 

As a part of the guidance features of the instructionalprogram, 
each teacher visits the home of each home-room pupil in order to 
know the living conditions and better to appreciate the develop- 
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mental needs of that individual. Each visit is later recorded in the 
school, with attention being given to such items as these: 


1. Cleanliness, sanitation, general appearance, type of home, and 
surroundings 

2. Number of children in family, below, of, and above school age 

3. Parents’ attitude toward education 

4. Evidences of cultural advantages and provision for recreation 

5. Home duties of the student 

6. Physical provision for home study 

7. Interest and participation of the family in community affairs 

8. Distance from school, distance from bus, and condition of 
roads 

g. General health of the family 

10. Allowance or income of the student 

11. Individual possessions of the student 


Such information as this—naturally not all acquired in one visit— 
serves the teacher in the adjustment of the curriculum to the stu- 
dent and often greatly affects the direction of the unit. 


SYSTEM OF RECORDS 


As the unit progresses, the teacher keeps a running account or 
anecdotal record of each student, entries being made whenever the 
occasion arises. In this diary is noted the progress in the work, 
growth in attitudes and understandings, and the ability to set up 
purposes and follow them to completion. Such accounts are stated 
in specific terms of the unit engaged in and of the student’s other 
activity at the school. 

The formal report card to the home has been replaced by writ- 
ten notes, sent out at nine-week intervals, bearing information 
taken from the pupil’s diary. It gives the parent a more detailed 
account of the pupil’s development than did the grade card, and 
has been accepted by the community as a worthy substitute. The 
note is returned to the school together with comments from the 
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parents, and the two are filed as a part of the pupil’s permanent 
record. 

No actual grade is put on work done. Old-type subject-matter 
examinations imposed by the administration have given way to 
evaluation by the teacher. Such evaluation is often subjective ob- 
servation, but testing is also used in a functional manner, coming 
when the teacher feels it is needed. Such testing is not for grad- 
ing but for adjustment purposes. Percentage marks are not re- 
corded on the permanent records. The same type of information 
goes on the permanent record that goes on the period, or unit, 
report. The information thus collected about each pupil and 
filed in the permanent records is much fuller and more descriptive 
of the work and the growth of the child than the old formal 
records. 

Items which appear on the permanent record of a high-school 
pupil, besides parents’ occupation, health record, and attendance 
record, include: (1) observations in the pupil’s home which may 
influence the instructional program, (2) inventory of interests, by 
years, (3) record of units completed and description of work 
done, (4) record of credits, and (5) summary comment in respect 
to achievement, social relationships, promotion, special interests 
and abilities, and other conditions affecting his personality and 
growth. 


DEVELOPMENT BY GRADES 4 


The plan of each grade of the new curriculum at the Rappa- 
hannock School, as set out by Carlton C. Jenkins, former principal 
who led the reorganization, is as follows: 


4’The elementary program has been included in the description of the 
Rappahannock District High School because (1) the whole program has been 
developed together, it being unable to appreciate the high-school program 
without a picture of the work in the lower years, and (2) the principal of 
the small high school, who may benefit from this treatment, invariably is in 
the same situation of being in charge of instruction in both the elementary and 
the high-school division. 
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First grade. The work for the first year grows out of the pupil’s 
interest in his home and school. The experiences of the young 
child are limited, and his world consists of members of the family, 
school friends, pets, the ways he travels, the stores, and the things 
he does at home and at school. 

The experiences provided in this grade contribute to his growth 
in understandings, attitudes, and abilities, through their daily use 
in home and school situations. The activities related to the home 
can be carried out by leading the children to engage in such activi- 
ties as building a real house in their room and living in it, building 
furniture for it, discussing the necessity for co-operation in keep- 
ing the home clean and attractive, and discussing and demonstrat- 
ing the ways rooms in the home are designed for health. One 
experience and interest leads to another built around home and 
school life. Some of the outcomes expected are the understand- 
ings of how all members of the family work together to make a 
home and how a good citizen respects the rights of others. The 
child should want to read, and he should understand that he can 
learn from books and pictures. He will also learn to work with 
others and to be independent in doing certain things for himself. 

Second grade. ‘The plan for the second grade grows out of the 
pupils’ knowledge of the various activities in their community. 
Their experiences now center around the helpers in the community, 
such as doctors, policemen, sheriffs, dentists, laborers, clerks, and 
nurses. Ways to travel, recreation, ways of making the com- 
munity attractive, and the community’s protection of life, health, 
and property suggest experiences of interest. The pupils learn 
through their activities the dependence of each person in the com- 
munity upon the good will and service of others. They learn how 
the community is protected and how it is brought closer together, 
and they see the necessity of co-operation. The experiences of the 
second year should develop understandings of the social importance 
of all the mutually dependent institutions and groups of people in 
the community, thus improving pupil-group relationships. 
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Third grade. Pupils enter the third grade with an understanding 
and appreciation of their home, school, and community. In this 
erade their knowledge is broadened through a study of the influ- 
ences of the forces of nature on communities which are different 
from theirs. They find out how people, plants, and animals in 
communities which are different from theirs adapt themselves to 
the forces of nature, and how such people need to protect them- 
selves from adverse weather conditions. ‘The class experiences 
lead on to a consideration of foods and products raised in other 
climates, of methods of transportation in other communities, and 
of types of recreation in different countries resulting from environ- 
mental forces. There is also the study of religion and denomina- 
tions different from their own, leading into an appreciation of 
sacred music and religious ceremonies. They should also have an 
understanding that education differs according to climates, leading 
into an appreciation of their own opportunities. The experiences 
involved in this grade, as compared to those in the first two, must 
necessarily be predominantly vicarious, which places more of a 
challenge upon the teacher. The establishment of the apprecia- 
tions suggested for this year’s work must not be confused as the 
mere coverage of subject matter. The success of the undertaking 
revolves largely around the factor of interest. 

Fourth grade. When children enter the fourth grade they have 
an understanding that people live in different ways according to 
the climate in which they live. In the fourth grade their knowl- 
edge is broadened to include frontier living. They find out how 
pioneer people met their problems of providing protection for 
themselves; they investigate the materials of which the pioneers built 
their homes; they study the foods the pioneers brought with them 
and those they found; they study the preparations which were 
made in producing more food; they treat of the need for the pro- 
duction of clothing; they study the means people used to commu- 
nicate with each other; and they learn to appreciate the contribu- 
tion the trontiersmen made to modern living. In this comparison 
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of pioneer with modern life, the teacher must again be warned 
that vicarious experiences should not be forced experiences. 

Fifth grade. In the fifth grade the pupils explore inventions and 
discoveries which make possible a civilization in which man con- 
trols and directs forces of nature more effectively than ever before. 
The fifth grader is interested in all kinds of inventions and dis- 
coveries, such as radios, telephones, gasoline engines, and electric 
lights. He accepts these and many other inventions as part of his 
everyday life. ‘These interests lead into experiences which develop 
an understanding of the meaning and importance of these things 
to his own life at school, at home, and in the community. 

Sixth grade. While the fifth grade led to an appreciation of the 
effect of inventions and discoveries on an individual’s life, the sixth 
grade emphasizes their effect upon society. The work in the one 
grade acts as a background for the work in the other. In the sixth 
year comes a broader understanding of what machine production 
means to social life. For instance, the pupils learn that with ma- 
chinery it is possible to produce more goods and services than can 
be consumed. He appreciates that this ease in the production of 
the material things of life means more leisure time for him. This 
feature of the course presents the teacher with a real challenge. 

Seventh grade. The work prior to the seventh year has em- 
phasized the social aspects of life—how man has learned to control 
his physical surroundings, what he has accomplished in the fields 
of science, and how he controls these physical forces through his 
discoveries and inventions. 

In the seventh grade the pupil comes to an understanding of 
some of the results of this power which man has over his physical 
environment—the social problems which make living more complex 
and which emphasize the interdependence of individuals, groups, 
and nations. He should be able to understand that a satisfactory 
social adjustment has been ever more difficult than conquering the 
forces of nature, that man is naturally selfish in his dealings, and 
that because of this condition social and governmental agencies are 
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constantly operating to bring about social planning and co-opera- 
tive living. 

First year, high school. In the eighth grade the entire core 
course is centered around the topic, “The Effects upon People of 
Man’s Modification of Natural Forces through Inventions and 
Discoveries.” The work is built upon that of the earlier years. 

Second year, high school. The core course in the ninth year is 
centered around the topic, “The Effects upon People of Living in 
Simple Agrarian and Complex Industrial Societies.” 

Third year, high school. The tenth year shifts to the topic, 
“The Effects upon People of the Efforts to Extend Democracy.” 

Fourth year, high school. In the eleventh year the core is cen- 
tered around the topic, “The Application of Democratic Concepts 
in American Life.” 

A point of view. The point of view accepted by the Rappa- 
hannock School for its curriculum is: 

1. The school is an agency of society for its perpetuation and re- 
creation. 

2. Growth processes in individuals and in society are resultants of 
continuing interaction between individuals and society. 

3. Individuals differ in interests, abilities, attitudes, appreciations, 
understandings, habits, skills, and capacity to learn. 

4. Growth is continuous. 

5. All learning comes through experience. 

6. An individual tends to avoid experiences which annoy and to 
seek experiences which satisfy. 

7. [he school can serve as a creative institution only as it suc- 
ceeds in controlling through its curriculum the experience of learn- 
ers so that cultivated, integrated, and individualized personalities 
are developed. 


‘THE LESSON CENTER Cross OFFERS 


Figures released by the United States Office of Education in 1937 
reveal that approximately one fourth of all public high schools in 
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the country have only from 25 to 74 pupils, two fifths have less 
than 100, one half have no more than 125, and three fourths have 
no more than 250. (See Table III.) The most common size is 
that of 25 to 74 pupils—the school similar to the Rappahannock 
District High School at Center Cross, Virginia.° 


Taste III 
Distribution of Public High Schools by Size, 1934 ° 


Number of Number of Per Cent of Total 

Pupils Enrolled Schools Number of Schools 
1-9 332 1.4 
10-24 1471 6.2 
25-49 3140 Do 
50-74 3370 14.3 
75-99 2796 11.8 
100-125 2122 9.0 
126-150 1504 6.4 
12175 1100 4.7 
176-200 895 3.8 
2012225 649 ey 
226-250 507 at 
2512275 433 1.8 
276-300 356 1.5 
3012325 301 hes 
326-350 285 1.2 
351-499 1171 4.9 
500-999 1740 74 
1000-2499  pipats, 52 
2500 and over 232 1.0 
ota ear as, DSO Done 100.0 


* No report received from 1100 schools. 


At least a third of the principals of public high schools in America 
find themselves in schools no larger than the one just treated. 
5Emery M. Foster, “High-School Enrollment Trends,” School Life, No- 


vember, 1937, 23:77. 
6Foster, op. cit., p. 77. 
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The experiences of Center Cross leave for these principals this 
curricular lesson: 

1. The principal in this size school must furnish his staff its 
professional leadership, and must lead curricular reorganization. 

2. He has at his disposal the curricular services of state, regional, 
or national groups, such as the state department of public in- 
struction. 

3. Summer schools as well as study materials stand out as aids 
in the further development of the teaching staff. 

4. The small school usually includes the elementary as well as 
the secondary grades, which invites the principal to consider the 
program as a continuous program from the lowest through the 
highest grade. 


Vi 


The Problem of the Small 
High School 


HERE is ample evidence to attest to the fact that the small 

high school has been recognized as presenting a problem dis- 
tinctive from that faced by secondary edueation in general. The 
National Survey of Secondary Education made the distinction be- 
tween the small and the large school five years ago when it issued 
the 236-page study, The Smaller Secondary Schools. A Committee 
on Small High Schools has been at work in California for two 
years analyzing the small schools of that state in an attempt to 
prescribe changes in curriculum and operation. The work of 
this committee is a tribute to the professional interest of a group 
of principals in improving the programs of their schools. 

Even though there is a general awareness that the snmall school’s 
problems differ from those of the large school, there has been agree- 
ment neither as to what constitutes a small school nor as to what 
these distinctive problems are. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education included in its 
study those high schools with enrollments ranging from fewer than 

1, N. Ferriss and Others, The Smaller Secondary Schools, Monograph 


No. 6, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, 1933. 
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20 pupils to schools enrolling as many as 300 or more. The num- 
ber of teachers in these schools ranged from 1 to more than 20. 
The original investigation in California included those 200 high 
schools of the state with an enrollment of 350 or fewer students.” 
A 1938 investigation in the same state designated as small schools the 
122 with an enrollment of 200 or fewer pupils.’ 


HANDICAPS OF THE SMALL SCHOOL 


No matter where the division is made between the small schools 
and the large, it is true that the term szmall characterizes the vast 
majority of the high schools of the country, and that if such a 
school is to be able to boast instructional leadership, the principal 
must supply such guidance. There are 332 schools with fewer 
than ro pupils enrolled, 1803 with fewer than 25, and 4943 with 
fewer than 50. Of the 23,623 high schools reported in the recent 
statistical summary issued by the United States Office of Education, 
71 per cent enrolled 200 or fewer pupils, 84 per cent enrolled 
350 or fewer pupils, and only 6.3 per cent enrolled as many as 
1000.4 

Among the conditions in the small school most frequently cited 
as marking its problems as of more immediate concern than those 
of the larger school are the following: 

1. Located in the smaller centers of population and rural areas, 
the small schools are handicapped financially. 

2. The school term in rural communities does little more than 
meet legal requirements as to length. 

3. The school, being limited in variety of courses, offers a 
straight academic course, first, to provide for the few going to 
college. 

2J. M. Hawley and I. A. Mather, Description of Present Curricula in 
Small High Schools, presented at the California High School Principals’ Con- 
ference, Pasadena, April 4, 1936. . 

8 Joint Meeting of the Committees on the Problems of the Small High 
Schools, a report of the state conference on the problems of the small school, 


held at Fresno, California, November 5, 1938. 
4See Table III, Chapter V, page 107. 
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4. The limited size of the staff means, in accordance, a limited 
breadth of experience and ability. Seldom does the school as large 
as 200 students have more than 8 teachers. 

5. Limited financial support means that the less capable teachers 
occupy the positions in the small schools. 

6. The small school is handicapped in respect to supplies and 
equipment, being deficient in such essentials as the library, supple- 
mentary references, modern classroom furniture, visual aids, and 
equipment in general. 

7. Drawing a large portion of its pupils from the rural areas, the 
small school’s transportation problem prevents it from enriching the 
curriculum with a broad after-school extracurricular program. 

8. The staff is denied supervisory leadership. The heavy teach- 
ing load of the principal or official in charge of the school pre- 
vents his becoming a supervisory and professional leader of his 
staff. 

Hasty assumptions. It is unfortunate that the educational world 
has generally accepted such assumptions at their face value with- 
out questioning their basic securities. It must be admitted that the 
present reorganization in secondary education has looked for 
leadership to the metropolitan school, which in turn was financially 
able to provide a supplementary staff to develop the program. 
How correct secondary education has been in overlooking the 
small-population center for leadership in the curriculum movement 
and how much it has merely demonstrated an American character- 
istic in assuming that size is the relative factor upon which success 
or progress is based are questions still to be answered. 

It can fairly well be concluded now that the curricular activities 
of the large city offer little for the small school to imitate. Such 
imitation in the past has been too pronounced. For instance, the 
large school, confronted with the problem of injecting the human 
factor in the manipulation of hundreds or thousands of students, 
through its curricular labyrinth built up an elaborate system of 
guidance, involving counselors, records, and testing. In turn, the 
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small school, in which every teacher knows everything about every 
pupil, from his first mame to his grandfather’s ability to handle a 
soupspoon, has willingly transplanted as much of this guidance 
program as it has found financially convenient. Likewise, courses 
of study in this and that subject, developed in the city schools, have 
become popular sellers in the hinterlands. 


CITY SCHOOL | XC 


SASSER 


THe Town MouvusgE AND THE Country Mouse 


An educationally saner attitude toward the instructional opera- 
tions in “the other school” is emerging today. There can be no 
one best curriculum answer developed for wholesale consumption. 
The fact that there existed in America in the past one general pat- 
tern for instruction should not mislead the present movement to 
expect a common substitute. With this emerging appreciation of 
the part the environment plays in the program for pupil develop- 
ment comes the appreciation of the fact that no two rural schools 
of the same size will be able to justify the same curriculum, let 
alone a small school’s being able to lift bodily a pattern from a 
metropolitan center. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SMALL SCHOOL 


If the principal of the small school has accepted his instructional 
task as hopeless, it is time for him to recognize the advantages the 
smaller centers of population hold over the city school in respect 
to the improvement of the instructional program. ‘This is not to 
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dismiss the handicaps of the small school, but rather to attempt 
to balance such handicaps with an equal share of advantages. 

1. Ihe small school does not face the danger of losing its cur- 
riculum in a maze of admmistrative devices and techniques. So 
pronounced in the large school is the problem of merely handling 
the enormous student body that curriculum practices cannot grow 
naturally out of pupil needs and interests, but must first be cleared 
administratively. 

2. The teacher of the small school is seldom a specialist. He may 
be trained and licensed in no more fields than his city contemporary, 
but the situation demands that he teach in more of them. So spe- 
cialized has the city teacher become, if possible, that he not only 
limits his teaching assignment to one department, but becomes 
an expert in one subject, such as world history or American litera- 
ture. The department head in the large school prefers that the 
teachers in his department have no obligations to others, lest it 
scatter their interests. The tendency of the secondary-school cur- 
riculum to move away from specialized subjects toward a broader 
curriculum, which will facilitate the fusion of learning experiences, 
marks the jack-of-all-trades teacher of the small school as more 
ideally situated to promote such a program than the highly spe- 
cialized instructor of the larger school. For instance, the Center 
Cross program described in Chapter V calls for no specialist. 

3. Teachers in small schools have a greater opportunity to know 
the pupils—their interests and aptitudes—and thus to adjust the pro- 
gram to set up the situations leading to their proper development. 
Besides the student body’s being generally small, the pupil-teacher 
ratio is much smaller than that in the city school. For instance, 
small-school administrators Hawley and Mather, in studying 172 
small high schools of California, found these pupil-teacher ratios to 
exist: schools with fewer than 50 pupils, 9.3 pupils per teacher; 50 
to 99 pupils, 12.4; 100 to 199 pupils, 15.7; and 200 to 349 pupils, 
18.3.5 A 1938 tabulation of California schools with enrollments of 


5 Hawley and Mather, op. cit., p. 14. 
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200 or fewer disclose that in 9 schools there are 5 to 10 pupils per 
teacher; in 58, 11 to 15; in 36, 16 to 20; and in 10, 21 to 27. The 
large city high school finds it difficult to stay within the maximum 
ratio permitted by the accrediting association—3o pupils per teacher. 
In the small school it is apparent that the teacher has ample oppor- 
tunity to give attention to individual interests and needs. 

4. The small staff and the absence of supplementary supervisory 
officials presents a situation which suggests compactness in the ma- 
chinery for curriculum reorganization. The large school works 
through committees and hopes that the whole staff can be brought 
into an appreciation of the changes. Because of special curriculum 
officials, the principal often fails to take an active part in reor- 
ganization. In the small school the principal must do the lead- 
ing, and every staff member must contribute his time and ideas 
from the start. Consequently, the program is understood by all 
when the time for installation arrives. | 

Furthermore, the lack of time for supervision by the principal 
of the small school has been overemphasized as a reason to expect 
a minimum of instructional improvement in his school. The im- 
provement of the instructional program no longer depends upon 
constant classroom observation of teacher performance by the 
principal. Instead, his supervisory program can better be one of 
curriculum study and revision, which shifts the spotlight from 
teacher weakness to curriculum improvement. The teaching load 
of the principal who endorses such a program of instructional reor- 
ganization is an asset and not a liability. The principal who cites 
his teaching load as a reason for neglecting the improvement of 
instruction can just be tagged as a complacent educator. 

A number of the other conditions which have been commonly 
cited as evidence that the small school’s problem is one beyond 
hope can likewise be distinguished as little more than evidence of 
complacency. For instance, in the matter of offering college 
preparation, the small school with an appreciation of the possibilities 
in small-group instruction can present a flexible curriculum which 
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will care for the small percentage going to college and at the same 
time place a major emphasis upon the common program for all. 
Those who condemn so vigorously the curriculum of the small 
school have yet to present evidence that it has been any more 
poorly adjusted to adolescent needs than the curriculum in the large 
school. It is true that the large school has offered a great variety 
of subjects, but educational thought today doubts that this char- 
acteristic of the program is synonymous with proper pupil adjust- 
ment and growth. 

The rural school which must load its pupils into busses at the 
close of the class day need not deny them an enriched program. 
An appreciation of the factor that the present extracurriculum plays 
in the development of youth will cause the school administrator to 
build the curriculum around these natural activities of youth rather 
than to omit them because of lack of time. Principal Vredevoogd 
of the Tappan Junior High School in Ann Arbor is helping to point 
out this road. (See Chapter VIII.) As to the absence of teaching 
materials because of the lack of finances, the small school itself is 
one of the leading pioneers in the exploitation of the community 
as the source of abundant and natural curriculum materials—and 
these materials are free. 

_ It can be assumed that the small high school will remain as a dis- 
tinct type. It is an integral part of its community and a potential 
factor for influence, as revealed in such instances as the Pine Moun- 
tain School and the Norris School, described in chapters IV and 
IX. It has an obligation to fulfill equal to that of the larger metro- 
politan school. But it is quite possible that educators have erred 
in signifying the small school as the weak member of the secondary- 
school family. Such designation represents a segregation of high 
schools into two ability groups, the slow and the fast, the weak 
and the strong, with emphasis placed upon the special needs of the 
weaker group. Educators who attempted to divide 60 students 
into 2 ability groups found that instead of 2 groups there were 
60 ability groups and 60 special problems. Likewise, the segregation 
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of high schools into small and large, weak and strong, will eventu- 
ally fall before the emerging appreciation that each school pre- 
sents its own curriculum problem. No line indicating the major 
problem of secondary education can be drawn in the scale for 
25,000 high schools of size 75, 200, 350, or 1000. The problem 
is constantly spread through the field. If the principal at one ex- 
treme has the problem of a smatl teaching staff, the one at the other 
has the problem of regimentation of a large student body. If the 
one has the problem of poorly trained teachers, the other has the 
problem of knowing the students. ‘This study treats of schools of 
varying size and situation, in order to touch upon a maximum num- 
ber of problems faced in improving the learning situation. 

California study. One of the more concentrated group attempts 
to do something about the program of the smaller school is that be- 
ing carried forward in California by the Committee on Small High 
Schools. Fostered by the University-Secondary Schools Affiliation 
Committee, the undertaking is notable in that it represents the ac- 
tive participation of school principals and administrators in cur- 
riculum planning and reorganization. It is beginning with a study 
of existing conditions in the schools, out of which suggestive correc- 
tive measures should arise. 

The test of this undertaking will in no small degree rest upon the 
group’s ability to steer clear of the problems of administration, 
which are always so attractive to school heads, and to ferret out 
of the data of technical administration those more human and more 
subjective elements of the school program which have to do with 
pupil growth. The group, in collecting its preliminary data, has 
already found it much simpler to assemble the picture of admin- 
istration than to assemble the picture of instruction. For instance, 
on hand at the November 5, 1938, meeting were facts about the 
length of the school term, the system of pupil records existing in the 
schools, the pupil-teacher ratios, the distribution of enrellment by 
grades, the holding power of the schools, the percentage of gradu- 
ates continuing their education, and the experience of teachers. 
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The Committee on Small High Schools has before it two possible 
roads. One leads toward the improvement of the small school 
through the installation of such techniques of administration as 
better records of teacher preparation and experience, detailed an- 
nual reports to the Board of Education, extensive testing programs, 
and comprehensive system of records. The other leads toward im- 
provement through a study of the growth process, the position 
of the school in the local community and society in general, and the 
implications of such studies for the curriculum. It is promising that 
at the meeting the group lamented the absence of information rela- 
tive to the curriculum offered in the schools, the distribution of 
students among the courses, and the occupational interests and ex- 
periences of pupils and graduates. ‘The alert principal of California 
will follow the work of this group in anticipation of the service 
it will offer. 

CARPINTERIA’S PROGRAM 

Carpinteria Union High School, Carpinteria, one of those repre- 
sented in the study just cited, already has under way curriculum 
reorganization which has attracted attention. The program repre- 
sents the leadership of the administrative officer. The program 
of this four-year school of ten or twelve teachers was instituted 
during the school year 1933-1934 with a survey of the local school 
district. By the fall of 1935 data had been secured relative to such 
community factors as the occupational interests of the parents, the 
permanency of residence of the school families in the district, the 
racial characteristics of the population, and the growth of the 
community.® 

The school appreciated the necessity of bringing the entire com- 
munity along with the reorganization. Changes which have been 

6 For materials dealing with the Carpinteria program see: 

J. M. Hawley, Evaluation and Improvement of the Curriculum in a Small 
High School, paper presented at the California High School Principals’ Con- 
ference, San Francisco, March 22, 1937. 


A. E. Southworth, Curriculum Development in Carpinteria Union High 
School, unpublished report, May 14, 1936. 
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put into effect have emanated from the classroom and the commu- 
nity rather than having been imposed on unsympathetic teachers 
and laymen. The curriculum study was carried on by teachers, 
board members, and school patrons as well. Weekly committee 
meetings during the study period brought the teacher and the parent 
together for common consideration of the instructional problem. 
Outside officials, such as those in the county health department, 
helped in developing the program. In order to reach a larger 
number of the school patrons, a series of reports were published 
through the local newspapers and in mimeographed form. Among 
the subjects treated in these reports were: 


1. An integrated program of guidance for Carpinteria Union High 
School 

2. Secondary education and modern living 

3. Healthful living as a major objective in the high-school program 

4. An educational code for Carpinteria Union High School 


Philosophy. ‘The curriculum committee endorsed these concepts 
as a desirable basis for the new program: 


1. The high school is primarily concerned with the interests of 
every adolescent youth of the community. 

2. The child is to be given the opportunity to develop as a func- 
tioning member of a democratic society. 

3. The curriculum must be envisaged as a continuously developing 
process to a world in a continuous process of change. 

4. There should be as many programs as there are individual stu- 
dents in the school. 

5. Ihe educational program should be organized in terms of ex- 
perience units, derived from the basic functions of society, such 
as health, human relations, vocation, and living in a natural 
environment.” 


The ultimate goal of the Carpinteria School is the development 
of the integrated personality—indicated by that individual who can 


"Hawley, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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accept responsible roles in the activities which must be carried 
on in a complex social order. The school’s concern is those atti- 
tudes, understandings, appreciations, abilities, and skills which will 
enable him to participate intelligently in life’s situations. The Car- 
pinteria statement of philosophy breaks such integration down into 
these characteristics: 


1. Sound judgment of proportions and values 

2. Ability to think and act effectively, to use the necessary skills 
efficiently, and to achieve his maximum potentialities 

3. Wholesome social attitudes and rich appreciations of arts, beliefs, 
knowledges, and morals ® 


The curriculum. As the focal point of curriculum organization, 
four broad areas of life’s experiences are set out. The activities 
of the school are to be measured against this frame of reference. 
The four areas are: | 


. Human relations 

. Healthful living 

. The business of making a living 

4. Living in our natural environment 


WN Nm» 


Out of these come ten objectives for the school’s development 
of the individual: 


1. To better adjust oneself to the family, community, and govern- 
ing bodies in order to lead a more completely rounded life, and 
to strive for a happy existence among one’s fellow members of 
society. 

2. To become appreciative of life in a democratic system of gov- 
ernment and to develop an understanding of the beauty in our 
racial culture. 

3. To become acquainted more adequately with the art of de- 
veloping and maintaining a healthy body, a wholesome mind, 
and an integrated personality. 


8 Hawley, op. cit., p. 4. 
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4. To realize the best values to be obtained from recreation and a 
fruitful use of leisure time for both the individual and soci- 
ety. 

5. To develop proper physical, mental, and moral habits and atti- 
tudes. 

6. To survey the existing and future possibilities of earning a liveli- 
hood and to become as proficient as possible in the vocation 
which best suits the individual preferences, abilities, and eco- 
nomic possibilities. 

7. To become cognizant of the relations and practices of both 
employers and <mployees and the need for co-operation and 
responsibility in the economic world. 

8. To become familiar with our natural surroundings. 

g. To appreciate the effect of our environment upon our lives; 
to understand how we have learned to control it to our ad- 
vantage; and to see the future possibilities of scientific advance- 
ment. 

10. To attain a life enrichment through a study of certain natural 
phenomena.® 


To achieve better the goals set up in its philosophy, as a major 
feature of the new program, the school organized certain core, or 
foundations, courses. This core program, required of all and ex- 
tending up through the tenth year, was designed on the basis of de- 
sirable skills, knowledges, and characteristics rather than in terms of 
subject sequences. The committee discarded as inadequate the idea 
of fusing subjects to make a core, and accepted the term fusion 
as applicable to learning experiences rather than to subjects. These 
experiences, in turn, were drawn from the fields of art, health, his- 
tory, mathematics, music, and science. The structural aspects of 
the revised program are described in the following statements: 

1. The daily program includes six 55-minute periods. 

2. There are no study halls. All students are in courses during 
the entire day. 


® Hawley, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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3. Ninth-grade and tenth-grade students all have three periods 
for the core or foundations course—one for health and two elective 
periods for related work. 

4. The conventional college-entrance subjects have been assigned 
to the eleventh and twelfth years. 

The work progresses through units. About seven teachers are 
assigned to the foundations work. Each proceeds on the basis of 
complete freedom to develop his own procedure. The program is 
unified through co-operative planning among the group. In some 
instances where the classes are as large as 4o or 50 students, two 
or three teachers work together in the same room. All rooms are 
equipped with tables, there being no individual desks in the school. 
Specially designed half-round tables, built in the school shops, are 
a feature of the equipment. Flexible equipment helps to provide a 
flexible program. 

The library has become the focal point for the instructional pro- 
gram. It has been possible to divert the money formerly used to 
purchase textbooks to secure reference materials. A number of 
book carts, called wnit dollies, were built in the school shop, to 
carry newspapers, magazines, charts, exhibits, and books from the 
library to the various rooms. 

The emphasis upon units, the nature of the foundations courses, 
and related procedures point to a definite attempt to convert former 
classrooms into instructional laboratories or workshops. A program 
of guidance was designed to provide the students with educational, 
vocational, and social-civic information. Individual differences as 
well as training in co-operative effort are cared for by the practice 
of permitting students to arrange themselves in natural groupings 
in the workshop setting. 

Summer-school courses have been attended by most of the fac- 
ulty members during the period of curriculum reorganization. The 
school points out that it holds a tentative point of view, subject 
to change from time to time. The revised program of the Carpin- 
teria Union High School, when judged with some of the others 
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treated in this study, would not be considered as an extreme revo- 
lution. The curriculum, with the exception of the foundations 
course, is primarily a subject curriculum, but the thorough plan- 
ning and development of the program mark it as promising. Espe- 
cially suggestive to other small schools is the professional leadership 
extended by the principal. Its ultimate success will depend in no 
small degree upon the staff’s ability to keep in mind the advanced 
philosophy expressed and to hold school practices in accord. 


THe Yusa City ProGRAM 


Another rural California school engaged in curriculum reorgani- 
zation, and represented in the state study cited earlier in the chap- 
ter, is the Yuba City Union High School. It offers a four-year 
program. About half of the pupils come from rural areas, and the 
other half from Yuba City, a town of 4500 people located fifty miles 
north of Sacramento in the Sacramento Valley.*° 

The administrative staff consists of a principal, a vice-principal, 
a boys’ counselor, and a girls’ counselor, the three latter devoting 
half time to instruction. The faculty consists of 23; the student 
body, of 570. 

Curriculum revision. For four years the staff has been engaged 
in the attempt to reorganize the school program better to meet in- 
dividual and social needs. Eleven guiding principles were set up 
early in the study period, to lead the reorganization. These prin- 
ciples, with the resulting attempts to put them into practice, are as 
follows: 


Guiding Principle Resulting Action 


1. In American democracy there are A common core course is set up, run- 
certain knowledges, skills, and ning through at least three years for 
attitudes which all the students all students. 
should acquire. 


10See T. L. Nelson, Curriculum Revision in the Yuba City High School, 
unpublished report, April 15, 1937. 


10. 


Il. 


. College-preparatory 
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Guiding Principle 


. There should be continued in 


high school emphasis upon cer- 
tain fundamental skills to be ac- 
quired by the pupil to the best 
of his ability. 


. Pupils learn by wholes, demand- 


ing that learning experiences be 
set up more naturally than is the 
case when subjects are isolated. 


. Pupils learn especially those things 


in which they are interested. 


. Pupils learn by doing; therefore 


pupil activity should be _ pro- 
vided for and encouraged. 


. A democracy demands enlight- 


ened citizens who think critically. 


. A rapidly changing world de- 


mands a curriculum based on the 
future as well as the present. 


. Pupils entering the first year of 


the school need to be introduced 
to the curricular experiences avail- 
able. 

subjects 
should be pushed up in the pro- 
gram. 

Healthy bodies and minds should 
be the concern of an educational 
program emphasizing proper citi- 
zenship and individual develop- 
ment. 


Better citizens may often be de- 
veloped by providing training in 
those vocational fields in which 
they are most interested. 


123 
Resulting Action 


Remedial courses are provided in 
English and arithmetic, diagnostic 
tests determining who should take 
them. 


Among the fused courses are (1) 
practical physics and shop, (2) prac- 
tical chemistry and home economics, 
(3) mathematics and shop, (4) draw- 
ing and shop, and (5) social studies, 
science, music, and art. 

Pupil interests are considered in cur- 
riculum planning. 

Less teacher doing and maximum 
pupil performance are encouraged in 
both curricular and extracurricular 
activities. 

Particularly in social studies, an at- 
tempt is made to encourage pupils to 
think for themselves rather than to 
accept blindly the opinions of others. 
Curriculum planning considers the 
future as well as the present needs. 


Exploratory and orientation work, 
with provision for electives, forms 
the basis of the ninth-year program. 


Foreign languages and algebra are 
begun in the tenth year rather than 
in the ninth. 

Such provisions are made through 
recreational activities which, in addi- 
tion to caring for physical needs, 
develop social graces and a whole- 
some relationship between boys and 
girls. 

For the sake of maximum guidance 
toward life’s goals and interests, seven 
courses or lanes have been provided 
in the curriculum. 


The curriculum provides these seven courses: agricultural, com- 


mercial, music, household arts, mechanical arts, general, and college 
preparatory. The seven courses are so arranged that the schedule 
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TABLE IV 


Daily Program of the Average Pupil, Yuba City Union High School, 
California 4 


———— 


Year Minutes Activity 
Les: 120 Core course 
60 Recreation, health, physical education 
60 Remedial work 
120 Exploratory electives 
I Tire or 120 Core course 
60 Recreation, health, physical education 
60 Major interest 
60 Minor interest 


60 Electives 


Tipe 60 Core course 
60 Recreation, health, physical education 
60-180 Major interest 
60-120 Minor interest 


LVeSyee 60 Core course 
60 Recreation, health, physical education 
120-180 Major interest 
60-120 Minor interest 


of a pupil in any one of them resembles in general the daily 
program pictured in Table IV. 

The core course. With the exception of its core course, the 
Yuba City curriculum represents the traditional subject curriculum. 
The core course, in addition to the acceptance of quite a bit of the 
philosophy of the more extreme movement in education, stands as 
the school’s attempt to move away from a conservative program. 
This core course runs through the first three years, and for some 
students, through four years. This core course is built around sub- 
ject matter from the fields of English, literature, social studies, 


11 Adapted from Nelson, op. cit., p. 4. 
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science, music, and art. Effort is made, however, to build this core 
around varying pupil interests, aptitudes, and abilities, and not 
around subject matter. Within the course, provision is made for 
as much individual work as possible. The first two years, the core 
extends for 120 minutes; the last two years, for 60 minutes. 

Both this school and the Carpinteria School have replaced the 
system of units of credit by one of semester hours. This same step 
has been taken recently in other high schools of the country. The 
efficacy of such a move still awaits proof. It is quite natural that a 
school saturated with the modern philosophy of education should 
find fault with the existing marking, honoring, and crediting sys- 
tems, but it would be assumed that the natural step away from these 
devices would be toward something less technical. It has already 
been pointed out that earning a stipulated number of units of credit 
is no guarantee of preparation for successful living, and the college 
system of semester hours is still in this realm of extrinsic rewards 
for schoolwork well done. The consideration of this question by 
the principals of these two schools at least shows their willingness 
to attack administrative features of the school program in the at- 
tempt at instructional improvement. 


THe Future OF THE SMALL SCHOOL 


The problem of the small high school cannot be dismissed by 
signifying that the small schools shall be merged into good consoli- 
dated schools, which will provide a broader curriculum, better- 
trained teachers, and consequently richer educational opportunities. 
It is true that the usurpation of authority by state departments of 
education, the attacks on the efficiency of the small local school 
unit, and similar forces have done much to hurry the consolidated 
school. However, it is to be remembered that 56 per cent of the 
high schools of the country still enroll no more than 125 pupils 
each, and that this condition in no small measure is due to the local 
origin of—and subsequent local pride in—the school. Take the 
high school out of the average community of a few hundred souls 
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—such as Goose Corners, Kansas, or Swayzee, Indiana—and you 
have just about eliminated any concerted spark of culture that was 
there. 

The small high school need not restrict itself to a poverty-stricken 
curriculum; but to keep from doing so, it must conceive the cur- 
riculum as something more than a combination of more or less un- 
related subjects. It is common knowledge that generally the smaller 
the high school, and consequently the closer it is to the farm and 
the farther it is from the university, the greater the emphasis upon 
academic subjects. As revealed in Table V, page 127, and in the 
California study cited earlier in the chapter, the data indicate clearly 
that the small high school now has such a small pupil-teacher ratio, 
as compared to that usually considered economically desirable, that 
it cannot add more teachers. 

Extending the instructional program in the past has been consid- 
ered primarily a matter of adding new subjects, but it is being 
realized that the curriculum problem cannot be solved by mere 
addition and subtraction. ‘The principal of the small school who 
is interested in the administration of his new program—and after 
all, any program must be organized and administered—should find 
of interest the trend toward a core, or experience, curriculum. 
Such a curriculum offers maximum economy of operation and at 
the same time holds the approval of the newer thought in educa- 
tional psychology and philosophy. 

The primary requirement in such a program is that the curricu- 
lum be built around learning experiences rather than around tradi- 
tional subjects. “This point will not be extended here, since (1) 
it is amply developed in a number of the examples carried else- 
where in the book, and (2) the purpose of this study is to acquaint 
the principal with typical attempts at school improvement rather 
than to impose upon him specific curricular patterns. 

The training of the staff need not present a drawback to the 
adoption of this broader program. The member of the small staff 
of five or eight teachers, in the school following a subject curricu- 
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lum, is bound to be licensed in a couple of fields, even in the states 
with the most severe requirements. Some of the more common 
combinations of training fields are English and social studies, 
mathematics and science, home economics and science, home eco- 
nomics and art, English and a foreign language, and music and an 
academic field. 

TABLE V 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio in 505 Unselected Smaller High Schools ? 


Schools by Size Groups 


40 More 
pupils | 41-75 | 76-150 | 151-300 aaa 

or fewer 
pupils 

Number of schools studied.| 72 a2 110 107 124 
Average enrollment....... oe 51.4 107.2 219.4 471.7 
Average number of teachers on 4.0 6.7 10.0 18.5 
Pupil-teacher ratio........ 92 12.8 16.0 gas) 25.3 


In the small school it is possible to build the desired common 
experiences into a three-hour, half-day core program, retaining the 
other half for differentiating electives. The time of the individual 
teacher could thus be devoted to two core courses, or to one core 
course and certain specialties the other half of the day, or to spe- 
cialties the whole day. The program in any particular school 
would make maximum use of the training, experience, and abilities 
of the staff at hand. There will be some unusual combinations in 
licenses in any staff, besides the more common combinations men- 
tioned earlier. As the principal develops such a program, in filling 
vacancies that arise he will seek those certain combinations that 

12 Adapted from E. N. Ferriss and Others, The Smaller Secondary Schools, 


p. 2, Monograph No. 6, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National Survey of Secondary 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, 1933. 
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will fit into and enrich his program. The core curriculum will 
do much to eliminate the strain now on the teacher working in 
the small school on a subject curriculum, which often requires as 
many as five different class preparations. 

Individual and small-group instruction enables the school to offer 
to a few students those special subjects not needed by the great 
majority. Even the large high schools are finding today that the 
clever French teacher, by varying her readings from semester to 
semester, can offer second-year and third-year French to a mixed 
group in one period. Likewise, a combination of college-bound 
mathematics students can receive instruction during the same period. 
The use of the science laboratory, as described in the chapter treat- 
ing the school at Norris, ‘Tennessee, is suggestive of how a broad 
science program may be offered without denying the few the work 
demanded by the exacting college-admission officer. 

In this newer program the school official need not worry about 
finding time for extracurricular activities. "With the activity or. 
experience approach to curriculum reorganization, the former 
extracurricular activities are absorbed into the regular program. 
As is pointed out in Chapter VIII, this absorption is something 
more than merely providing a club period in the schedule of 
classes. 

The curriculum picture of the smaller schools is far from dark. 
As reported in the National Survey of Secondary Education, there 
has been a promising trend in these schools in the direction of 
subjects more closely related to contemporary life and its needs 
in both its practical and cultural aspects. The fields of home 
economics, agriculture, music, and art are already well represented, 
which means that the administrator who wishes to move into the 
more flexible core program has a fair chance of being able to in- 
clude experiences in addition to those related to the traditional 
academic fields. Commerce is likewise widely represented in the 
small school, but often stands as something little related to the 
natural activities of the rural or small community. 
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The principal who moves ahead into a new program, regardless 
of the size of his school, must desire change for reasons other than 
having faith in change. He will find no pattern in existence that 
he may successfully use. He must develop his own. If he builds 
his program from the pupils up, rather than from the college 
down, he will find that soon he at least will have no problem of 
community relations. In the past the secondary school has been 
busy keeping the public informed with respect to the school and 
its activities. Such interpretation will pass out in the case of the 
new school, built around individual and social needs, for there 
will be no break between school and community. In fact, the task 
of reorganization from many standpoints should be mighty attrac- 
tive to the school administrator. 


VII 


Reorganization in the Northwest 


CHOOL administrators in the Northwest have at their disposal 
the curriculum experiments being conducted by their ad- 
ministrative colleagues in the two school districts of Washougal 
and North Bend, Washington. In a recent review of curriculum 
activities in the state of Washington, the programs of these two 
schools were termed revolutionary.* 

It is too early to predict the influence the experiences of these 
schools may exercise upon school reorganization in that section of 
the country, but it is not too early to cite them as sincere attempts 
of school administrators to provide professional leadership for their 
staffs. No doubt, many of the conservative school systems are 
looking upon these two ventures with skepticism, while others are 
complacently awaiting the development of a curriculum pattern 
which they, too, may follow. In either instance, this attention 
should strengthen the experiments and should cause the two schools 
to appreciate the general educational importance of their under- 
takings. ‘This, in turn, should lead to an improvement of any 
features which in tryout may be found to be weak. 

Although the two plans have little in common, they both repre- 
sent the acceptance of the curriculum challenge by the high-school 

1C. P. Shangle, “Curriculum Improvement Activities in Washington,” 


Washington Curriculum Journal, November, 1938, 3:4. 
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administrator. While the one school has broken with the tradi- 
tional conception of the school day and its division into classes, 
the other has turned its back upon the subject fields and has cast 
its lot with the core curriculum. Both ventures are worthy of 
consideration. 

Tue WasHouGaL PLAN 


Washougal is a rural town of 1200 people in Clark County, 
Washington. ‘The school enrolls 250 students in the first four 
grades, 125 in grades five and six, 200 in the junior high school, 
and 175 in the three years of senior high school. Most of the 
students come from the rural areas. A local woolen mill and a 
paper mill in neighboring Camas supply work for rural residents 
as well as townspeople, paying respectively about thirty-five cents 
and fifty-five cents an hour. The country is quite mountainous, 
the soil is poor, and farming in itself is on a bare subsistence. 
There are some dairies, and this occupation is increasing and pros- 
pering fairly well in the river bottoms and on the lower levels. 
Because of irregular employment in the woolen mill and undesir- 
able farming conditions, the Washougal School district carries an 
unproportionately large relief load. 

Washougal’s plan is of the core type and stands as an attempt 
of the school to overcome the deficiencies of the former system.’ 
Reorganization began in 1936 with a detailed survey of the pro- 
gram then in existence, to determine its weaknesses. ‘The short- 
comings were classified under the five main headings given be- 
low: 

1. Lack of unity in working toward objectives. The subject- 
matter attitude was prevalent among the teachers. “Minimum essen- 

2 Materials describing the Washougal plan were supplied through the cour- 
tesy of Ivan Nelson, superintendent, and Edgar M. Draper, curriculum con- 
sultant for the high-school reorganization. Among those used have been the 
mimeographed bulletin, Washougal Core Curriculum, issued by the school, and 


a similar account appearing in the February, 1938, Washington Curriculum 
Journal. 
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tials” guided all instruction. Teaching was taken for granted, and 
materials or offerings were not questioned. 

2. Ineffective guidance program. The departmentalized program, 
with pupils having a number of different teachers for a short period 
each day, provided little opportunity and no encouragement for 
guidance work. It was further felt that one strong, guidance- 
minded teacher should have a half-day’s contact with a student, so 
that this teacher would become well acquainted with the general 
needs of the student and could thus provide a program for his gen- 
eral welfare. 

3. Need for remedial reading. Standardized tests given as a part 
of the study revealed deficiencies in reading ability, especially 
among the juniors and seniors. The findings correlated with the 
subjective analysis of the teachers. 

4. Need for recognition of individual differences. The pupils of 
low ability were found to be working at near capacity, with a major 
part of the teacher’s time and effort being expended on them. On 
the other hand, the more capable were being neglected and were not 
working to capacity. Being in the main the future leaders of the 
country, they deserved more attention. 

5. Need for problem-solving instead of fact-learning. There was 
plenty of evidence in the school to reveal that just because the stu- 
dent had all the tools for solving a problem, there was little reason 
to expect him to attack it logically and reach a solution. Since life 
is a successive problem-solving process, it was agreed that the school 
curriculum should provide practice in facing and solving problems 
of a real-life type. 

The next step was that of making a study of attempts at cur- 
riculum revision which had been made by other schools. In this 
study, the staff found itself profiting by the mistakes of other 
communities rather than by their materials. The study revealed 
“a very high mortality rate as the natural expectancy for experi- 
ments,’ and the Washougal problem resolved itself into a careful 
study of these experimental efforts in an effort to analyze the 
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dangers and pitfalls awaiting curriculum experimenters. Five gen- 
eral conclusions were reached in this second step toward reorgani- 
zation: 

1. The effort to break down subject barriers has often built more. 
A hodgepodge of unrelated units has often resulted from reorgani- 
zation. 

2. Revision has too often become an end in itself. A criticism 
of the traditional program has been that the individual subjects be- 
came the end and not the means of education. Likewise, revision, 
which was to have overcome this failure, has often become the main 
aim and end, rather than a tool with which to achieve the greater 
goals. 

3. Revision has often discarded all the old. There has been a 
tendency demonstrated by curriculum experimenters to discard the 
old just because it was old, and to value the new merely because of 
its newness, rather than to rebuild with a definite purpose. 

4. Curriculum reorganization calls for skilled supervision. As long 
as there is no realization of physical or health needs, there is little 
call for a doctor. But with health consciousness and a knowledge 
of physical defects the specialist becomes a necessity. And so it is 
with curriculum revision. When the educator indolently accepts 
the traditional and coasts down a laissez-faire course, no expert is 
called for, no guidance is needed; but with consciousness of the need 
for reorganization comes the need for the expert. 

5. The philosophy was often a rationalized afterthought rather 
than a guiding principle. The acceptance of a point of view is the 
first step, and subsequent steps must lead from this. 

The proposals for reorganization in Washougal stated clearly the 
intention of overcoming the shortcomings revealed in the study 
of the local curriculum then in operation and of avoiding the com- 
mon failures that reorganization elsewhere had revealed. 

The core program. A core program consumes one fourth of the 
time of the high-school pupils, one half of the time of the pupils 
in grades five through nine, and all of the time of the pupils in 
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the primary grades. (See tables VI and VII.) Periods in the 
junior and senior high school are ninety minutes in length. The 
core program through the ninth grade includes two periods, or 


three hours. 
Taste VI 


Sequence of Core or Problem Areas, Grades 1-6, Washougal 
Public Schools 


Core or Experience ; 
Grade Subjects Taught Curriculum: Pur- Be ee al 


Outside of Core Arce it at by Core Program 
ome an roa 


Primary School 


1 Purposive living in 
the home 
2 Correctional Purposive living in 
speech the community | All former subjects 
3 activities Purposive living in 
a wider social en- 
vironment 
4 Purposive living 
abroad 


Intermediate Grades 


5 | Music, arithmetic, | Purposive living in| English, spelling, 
physical education the UnitedStates | grammar, writing, 
as influenced by | composition, history, 
local environ-| geography, guidance, 
mental factors art, current events, 


speech 


6 | Music, arithmetic, | Purposive living in| English, spelling, 
physical education the UnitedStates | grammar, writing, 
as influenced by | composition, history, 
environmental | geography, guidance, 
factors from|art, current events, 


abroad speech 


Tasie VII 


Sequence of Core or Problem Areas, Grades 7-12, Washougal 
Public Schools 


Grade 


10 


11 


12 


Subjects Taught 
Outside of Core 


Mathematics, science, 


physical education 


Mathematics, science, 


physical education, 
industrial arts, home 
economics 


Mathematics, science, 


industrial arts, home 
economics, physical 
education, agriculture 


Biology, agriculture, 


physical education, 
home economics, 
geometry, band, or- 
chestra, glee club, 
typing, bookkeeping 


Chemistry, typing, 


shorthand, German, 
physical education, 
agriculture, home eco- 
nomics 


Physics, physical edu- 


cation, agriculture, 
home economics, 
typing, shorthand 


Core Curriculum: 
Purposive Living at 
Home and Abroad 


Funior High School 


Purposive living as 
influenced by dis- 
covery and in- 
vention 


Purposive living 


through indus- 
trial develop- 
ment 


Purposive living as 


influenced by 
social institu- 
tions 


Sentor High School 


Purposive living as 
influenced by cul- 
tures of other 


peoples 


Purposive living in 


America 


Purposive living for 


a world society 


Former Subjects 
Now Handled 


by Core Program 


History, geography, 


English, literature, 
spelling, penmanship, 
reading, art 


History, geography, 


English, literature, 
spelling, penmanship, 
art 


Literature, art, com- 


munity civics, speech, 
vocabulary, grammar, 
history, composition, 
guidance 


World history, litera- 


ture, composition, 
grammar, guidance, 


speech 


American history, lit- 


erature, composition, 
grammar, guidance, 
speech, economics, 
sociology 


Economics, sociology, 


grammar, composition, 
current problems, inter- 
national problems, 
speech, guidance 


LT A A a aS a assay 
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In the primary years the sequence of experiences starts with the 
concepts of the child’s place in his home, school, and social environ- 
ment. The sequence then progresses to a study of the larger 
world. History and geography are to enter as a live, motivating 
factor in the development of civilization. This core in the pri- 
mary grades is thus an experience program developing out of the 
child’s interests under teacher guidance. 

With the increasing complexity of the learning situations in the 
upper grades, the core is supplemented in various ways to take care 
of other more specialized interests. The ultimate goal in organi- 
zation is to enable the junior-high-school or senior-high-school stu- 
dent to spend half of his time in the core program and the other 
half in specialized interests. 

The school attempts to provide a sequence of experiences from 
the first grade through the twelfth, yet in this sequence to offer 
opportunity for flexibility and variation according to student in- 
terests, needs, and abilities. ‘he core problems for each year are 


as follows: 
Primary School 


Purposive living in the home 

Purposive living in the community 

Purposive living in a wider social environment 
Purposive living abroad 


aw RR & 


Intermediate Grades 


5. Purposive living in the United States as influenced by the local 
environmental factors 

6. Purposive living in the United States as influenced by the 
environmental factors from abroad 


Junior High School 


Purposive living as influenced by discovery and invention 
Purposive living through industrial development 
9. Purposive living as influenced by social institutions 


20 3 
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Senior High School 


10. Purposive living as influenced by cultures of other peoples 
ae Purposive living in America 
T2. Purposive living for a world society 


The guidance program was absorbed in the core course. As 
noted in Table VI, learning experiences from many former sub- 
ject offerings were drawn into the core program. 

The teaching of English, speech, and grammar fundamentals is 
an integral part of the core. The treatment of the fundamentals is 
motivated by a realized need for this work. The program has made 
use of standardized tests in the field of English fundamentals to 
test the new curriculum against the old, a marked improvement 
being indicated in the revision. 

“Every classroom a laboratory” and “Subject matter a means 
not an end” have become slogans in the school. While the school 
is in no financial position to supplant completely the traditional 
desks, it has added as many tables and chairs as possible. Reference 
materials, magazines, newspapers, and bookcases are a part of every 
core room. Radios, filing cabinets, and workbenches are rapidly 
becoming a part of the standard equipment for the core program. 

Unit organization. Instructional planning within any year’s core 
course is done through the organization of units. ‘Teachers are 
encouraged to organize units for the study of common experience 
problems. There is no complete set of texts for use in the core 
course of any particular level. 

Teachers coming into the school are given in-service instruction 
in the building of units, certain characteristics having been set out 
as essential to a unit if it is to be functional. Seven criteria guide 
the selection of the units: 


1. Is there a natural interest (a rather continuous one) already 
existing in the proposed topic, or can this interest be developed 
without forcing, that is, without the students feeling that the topic 
was teacher-selected and teacher-dominated? 
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2. Can this unit be made to contribute efficiently to many of the 
major goals of education? 

3. Does the unit come out of something in the children’s previous 
experience? 

4. Is this work related to other activities in which the children 
are now engaged? 

5. Is it practical as an activity unit under existing conditions? 

6. Are the necessary materials and helps available? 

7. Can the activity be made difficult enough to really challenge, 
and yet easy enough to insure some measure of success for all pupils? 


After the selection of the unit has been made on the basis of 
the criteria just listed, the unit is outlined, with the understanding 
that the outline is to be general and flexible. Although the 
Washougal teacher understands in advance that probably no unit 
should ever be taught as it is originally outlined, he is encouraged 
to organize well each unit and is given as a guide the following 
list of characteristics of a well-organized core unit: 


1. The title should be a complete statement of the problem. 

2. ‘The title should be stated in participial form, thus implying that 
something will be done about the situation. 

3. It must start where the pupils are now. It must recognize im- 
mediate needs and interests. 

4. It must possess social significance. 

5. It must be unifying and utilize natural fusion of various subject 
fields. 

6. It has continuity in that it relates to the preceding and to the 
following units. 

7. It provides for the release of creative energies. It aids by sug- 
gestion rather than by complete direction. 

8. It presents materials and activities suited to the maturity and 
capacity of pupils. 

g. It makes the classroom a purposeful laboratory, a place of re- 
search rather than a place of recitation. 
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10. It stimulates progress in tool subjects through the creation of 
a need for correct usage. 

11. It offers much opportunity for pupil participation in plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating the unit. 

12. It improves pupil-teacher relationship by making the teacher 
a coadventurer. 

13. It equips students with concepts, generalizations, and tech- 
niques for further advance in experience and learning. 

14. It should teach pupils how to find facts and how to use them, 
though not necessarily to memorize them. 

15. Ihe units should provide opportunity for pupil and teacher 
evaluation of the unit in terms of the original unit objectives. 

Evaluation of unit instruction is to be made in terms of objec- 
tives, and it is pointed out that if this is impossible, no doubt the 
objectives are in need of change. Such objectives as personal 
adjustment, social adjustment, and skill in applying generalizations 
mark as obsolete the factual memorization tests formerly used in 
the school. Iwo sample units, developed by Washougal teachers 
for the core program, are included below. 


Eighth-Grade Problem Area—Purposive Living through 
Industrial Development 


WaASHOUGAL INDUSTRIES 


As I had taught this group the previous year, their interests 
and needs were known to me. On the first school day gen- 
eral suggestions were offered concerning topics to be con- 
sidered for the year and the method of procedure. Then fol- 
lowed several days of discussion and planning by the class. 
The unit title was selected, preliminary plans laid, and the 
work begun. The approach was conveniently democratic. 

The unit, Washougal Industries, was found to be flexible, 
adaptable, and stimulating. It afforded opportunities to build 
first-hand informational sources concerning the locality in 
which most of the group will, in all probability, spend the 
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major part of their lives. It is here they must find their place 
and develop their potentialities for useful citizenship. 

The town of Washougal, rich in Indian tradition, is located 
on the lower Columbia River, the scene of the exploits of 
Lewis and Clark and other equally famous explorers. 

The major portion of the population is employed in the 
local woolen mill or in the world’s largest paper mill at Camas, 
three miles away. We are neighbors to the Bonneville Dam. 
With the above interests, a varied program was carried on 
very successfully. The class took advantage of available 
opportunities, tracing the history of Washougal from the time 
of the early explorations on the Columbia River and con- 
cluding with a study of future possibilities for industrializa- 
tion through the Bonneville Dam. 

In working out this unit many field trips were taken, and 
under the guidance of capable citizens much valuable infor- 
mation was secured. A large relief map was made of the 
Columbia River from Bonneville to Vancouver, Washington, 
and locations were charted, such as: historical interest points, 
the homes of former Indian tribes, industrial sites which we 
anticipate will be used. 


General Objectives: 


je NS develop a sense of inquiry. 
2 ho develop student expression. 
3. To see how industries affect our everyday lives. 


Specific Objectives: 
1. To understand the local industries of Washougal. 
2. To understand how the local businesses originated and 
developed. 
3. To develop correct sentence structure. 
4. To develop oral expression and vocabulary. 


Elements of This Unit: 


1. What outstanding industries does Washougal have? 
2. How and why was the town of Washougal built at its 
present site? 
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3. Suggested approaches: 
a. Experiences of early pioneers in Washougal. 
b. Talk by W. K. Perry, who is an authority on local 
history. 
c. Visit the woolen mill, paper mill, dairy farms, and 
a typical country farm. 


Pupil Activities: 

1. Interview different business proprietors and get their 
reasons why they located in Washougal. 

2. Make a chart of the reasons why people set up business 
places in certain localities, and see which reason is pre- 
dominant in our town. 

3. Make a survey as to these reasons, and see if these busi- 
nessmen are justified in locating here. 

4. Plan and map “future Washougal” after the Bonneville 
power loom brings new industries and new homes to our 
community. 


Conclusion: 

An important feature of this project was the large amount 
of committee work done and the unexpectedly fine results 
turned in by these student groups. This type of work gave 
every pupil a chance to work on some committee in which 
he was interested. ‘The students naturally assembled them- 
selves in groups not only according to interest but according 
to ability. This grouping made it possible for them to go 
largely at their own speed and gave all students a chance to 
develop initiative and creative ability. 

An outstanding piece of work was turned in by the Crop 
Committee. This committee analyzed the soil, sending speci- 
mens to Washington, D. C., and to the State College. The 
main agricultural crop here has been prunes, but with several 
consecutive crop failures coupled with low prices, new crops 
are very much in demand. It was the purpose of the Crop 
Committee to secure advice on new crops which could be 
grown to advantage in this community. 
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The Industrial Committee studied different industries which 
could logically locate here and operate profitably. Ihe Con- 
struction Committee planned a future Washougal to accom- 
modate the natural indicated growth and possible develop- 
ment into a larger industrial center. In connection with this, 
they met with several local planning groups and planned a 
model future city. They included in this plan a study of city 


governments and made recommendations accordingly. 


Twelfth-Grade Problem Area—Purposive Living for a 
World Society 


CHALLENGES TO THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 


The choice of this unit, “Challenges to the Future of 
Democracy,” came as a logical development through student 
interest. The unit which preceded was: “How We Obtain 
Our Facts and Form Our Opinions.” One part of this study 
included an analysis of propaganda of various types and a 
comparison of our right to express ourselves through the 
varied mediums of speech, press, and radio, with the lack 
of that freedom by those peoples under a dictatorial form of 
government. 

Student interest ran high, and many of the ideas incorpo- 
rated in this outline came as the direct result of their sugges- 
tions and announced plans for individual and group research. 
Because of this interest and activity on the part of the students, 
very little motivation was required from the instructor, and 
a democratic approach and execution were made very easily. 

The timeliness of the unit found much usable material 
available. Student interest in the present conflict of democ- 
racy and dictatorship and the possible implications that might 
affect them as individuals and as a group in a great nation 
formed a basis for much of the study and activity. 

The class, an average group of thirty-one senior students, 
spent a period of thirteen weeks on this unit. The class periods 
are ninety minutes in length. 
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Correlation of: 
Social studies, English, Speech, and Guidance. 


General Objectives: 


1. To guide the student to an appreciative understanding of 
democracy. 

2. To gain recognition on the part of the student for the 
contribution of democracy to our future well-being. 

3- To achieve an acquaintance of the forces, internal and 
external, which might influence the future development 
of the American democratic ideal. 


Specific Objectives: 
1. To gain an understanding of: 

a. Democracy in everyday living. 

b. The individual’s future under democracy or under 
dictatorship. 

c. How special interest groups and lack of interest in 
good government imperil the future of rule by the 
people. 

2. Increasing the student’s ability: 

a. To do research. 

b. To participate in and to lead group discussions. 

c. To do more observing reading. 

d. To better evaluate forces affecting his welfare. 

e. To practice democracy in the class and in the school. 


Elements of This Unit: 


. The history of modern democracy. 

. View of present circumstances. 

. Vital necessity for clear perception. 

. Where will ultimate authority be found. 

. International threats to popular rule in America. 

. What the loss of democracy would mean to America. 


Amn BW N & 


Learning Activities: 


tT: Group and panel discussion with student leaders. 
2. Outside speakers on special topics. 
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3. Groups organized to prepare and deliver speeches on 
forms of government now in operation. 
4. Visits to meetings of civic and labor groups. 


Conclusion: 

Because the interest of the students was genuine.and sincere, 
the attack was strong and vital, and the lesson of co-operation 
with other members of the class came easily and naturally. 
They found pleasure and stimulation in exchange of ideas and 
in helping one another find and develop into a presentable 
form the materials needed. 

Groups of students presenting their findings in speech and 
in discussion form before local adult groups have found a 
friendly appreciation and enthusiasm. Several letters from 
heads of these adult groups, extending invitations for future 
appearances and congratulations upon past efforts, are very 
gratifying. 

Parents, through the P.T.A. and individually, have ex- 
pressed approval of the work being done. ‘These students 
are doing more in a short time to create a better understand- 
ing of what the school is attempting than its faculty could 
possibly do. 

The pupil attitude may well be summarized in the question 
of one of the boys of the class when he said, “Why haven’t 
you people allowed us to do this before?” 


Evaluation. Washougal teachers who have worked in the school 
under both the new and the old programs have evaluated the 
progress of the core program. Among the improvements noted 
are: a decided improvement in teacher-pupil relationships, better 
student attitudes and student leadership, more interest in school by 
both students and community, improvement in English funda- 
mentals, increase in the voluntary use of current magazines and 
newspapers, marked increase in the use of the library, improve- 
ment in the ability and the desire for oral expression, provision for 
real student guidance as compared to the former superficial pro- 
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gram, student interest in local civic happenings, and teacher growth 
and improvement with the core program. 


Nortu BENp ATTACKS ORGANIZATION 


The ringing of class bells wasn’t permitted to stand in the way 
of a more flexible instructional program in the small North Bend, 
Washington, High School. The bells were disconnected, and when 
the school transferred its attention to the clocks, the head of the 
school stopped the clocks. As a result of this experimentation, 
the faculty and the student body have learned to have their shift 
in attention from one course to another governed by interests and 
other factors more subjective than the administrative devices which 
have been replaced.* 

North Bend is a four-year high school with 125 students and 
7 teachers. Of primary importance in the community are lumber 
and agriculture; of secondary importance are tourists, sportsmen, 
and skiers. 

While most instructional reorganization has begun with commit- 
tee study and construction of courses, the head of the North Bend 
School boldly made his attack through administration and organi- 
zation, trusting that the teachers could improve their own instruc- 
tional programs if technical barriers were removed. A few definite 
features signify this attack. 

1. Free study days. On Mondays and Wednesdays there are 
no bells—or classes. Students follow naturally their own projects, 
as they see the need, securing help or guidance when desired. 
Students are forced to budget their time, using these days to the 
best advantage. Teachers are available, to offer guidance and 
assistance. The classrooms and library are available, to act as work- 
shops or laboratories for the independent workers. Students and 
teachers move freely and naturally about the school. Co-operative 
effort comes to the fore, and relationships are strengthened. Tues- 


8 The treatment of the North Bend High School has been made possible 
through the co-operation of L. C. Wright, superintendent. 
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days and Thursdays find the students back on a scheduled pro- 
gram, in groups, accountable to teachers. 


2. Achievement day. On Friday, which is known as “Achieve- 
ment Day,” pupils—individually or in small groups—make reports 
and give demonstrations before their classes. One period of the 
day is devoted to an all-school achievement assembly where any 
student or group of students may step to the stage to demonstrate 
or to explain an achievement of the week. Such programs last 
as long as two and a quarter hours, and in the course of a semester 
about 95 per cent of the students appear before the assembly of 
their own accord. 


3. Revised home reports. The home report is in the form of a 
statement from the teacher, attention being called to working at 
capacity, to faulty development, and to possible improvement. 
“Project excellent—oral reports need attention” is a typical state- 
ment from a report card. With marks of comparison not in evi- 
dence, students shift attention to co-operative effort and individual 


improvement. On the permanent record goes such a statement as 
“Within the 80’s.” 


4. Privileged system. In addition to the free study days, students 
who signify they have definite and worthy purposes of their own 
are privileged to direct themselves when not in class. 


5. Examinations. As a semester’s examination, the pupil is asked 
to evaluate his progress of the term and to signify this growth in 
writing. Each teacher who has worked with him looks over the 
paper. 

6. Parents’ support. All changes are made with the knowledge 
and support of the parents. They have endorsed unanimously the 
features of the reorganization. Problems are discussed in mass 
meetings, in committees, and in home conferences. Five citizen- 
committees have visited the school for periods of from one to four 
weeks each, have made surveys, and have returned favorable re- 
ports, with suggestions. Every teacher spends three days visiting 
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homes and determining the parents’ attitudes toward the school 
program. 


The North Bend program is based upon an effort: 


1. To release school administration from the fear that stu- 
dents will be uneducated if they miss something which was 
formerly considered valuable. 

2. To release teachers from a slavery of tradition, courses 
of study, university requirements, and superintendents’ re- 
stricted and biased thinking, so that they may originate, weigh 
children’s inspirations, and utilize things worth while. 

3. To release students from enslavement to teachers’ ideas 
and motivation, that they may experience an awakening to 
individual possibilities—self-starting, self-choosing, self-satis- 
faction, and joy of successes of one’s own. 

4. To release parents from a position outside the education 
circle to a realization that most and best education comes from 
the home, and to an understanding of the school’s dependence 
upon them. 


VIII 


Growing the Curriculum Out of 
the Extracurriculum 


HEN curriculum builders finally approved the philosophy 

that the school program must become living and experi- 
encing rather than simply preparing for something in the future, 
they were immediately confronted with the problem of providing 
such experiences. They had the choice either (1) of attaching to 
the existing classroom curriculum certain projects or activities or 
(2) of going outside the traditional curriculum to find the activi- 
ties which are actually functional to the lives of the students and 
rebuilding the curriculum around such experiences. 


APPROVING THE ACTIVITY CONCEPT 


It was natural that, in general, curriculum reorganization was to 
follow the first approach. It was the least distracting to curricu- 
lum complacency. In all good faith it was looked upon as a means 
of reaching the new philosophy without scrapping too much of 
the existing program. Thousands upon thousands of courses of 
study, prepared the past few years, in their organization attest to 
the popularity of this approach—the attachment of projects or 
activities as extras to the existing classroom program. For instance, 
a unit taken from a typical course of study in the field of social 
studies reveals this plan of organization: 

148 
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1. Title of unit, with suggested time to be devoted to that block 
of work 

Four objectives to guide the instruction 

Overview—tying the unit into the whole course 

Outline of subject matter, or content to be covered 

Unit references 

Pupil activities 


ANP yp 


The course referred to is a ninth-year citizenship course, and 
the unit is “How We Are Related to the Economic System.” ‘The 
pupil activities are listed here as representative of the usual attempt 

to carry the activity concept over into actual curriculum practice: 


Pupil Activities 


1. Make a list of inventions since 1876. Tell which of these 
have come in your lifetime. Tell which you consider of the 
greatest importance and why. 

2. Describe some instances of barter in your community. 

3. Give a report on “How Men Worked in Feudal Times.” 

4. List some problems the Machine Age presents to us. 

5. Consult a history of ancient times and give floor talks 
on one of the following: agriculture, manufacturing, trade, 
and banking. 

6. Give an oral talk on the guild system as described in 
Tappan’s “When Knights Were Bold.” 

7. Consult European history on the topic: “The Industrial 
Revolution.” Give a floor talk concerning it. 

8. Trace the development of banking. 

g. Write an essay on the subject, “How the Industrial 
Revolution Has Helped Bring About the Depression.” 

10. Watch the prices of several stocks and bonds in the 
daily paper and keep records of them for a week. Which 
are more stable in price, stocks or bonds? 

11. Make a list of ways to practice thrift. 

12. Collect all the literature you can from all agencies ad- 
vertising investments. Draw up a list of points to be con- 
sidered in choosing an investment. 


SHC-II 
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13. Visit insurance agents and talk about the details of dif- 
ferent types of insurance policies. Write a summary of each 
type. 

14. Give all the reasons you can for life insurance and fire 
insurance. 

15. Make posters and invent slogans indicating salient feat- 
ures in regard to thrift and insurance. 

16. Write an essay on the subject: “What Have the Natural 
Resources of the United States to Do with the High Stand- 
ard of Living.” 

17. Make out a sample nadeee for your family. 

18. Write a full statement of the way in which you pro- 
pose to plan your life so as to be protected against being 
dependent. 

19. List ways that will aid you to be a wise buyer of goods. 

20. Debate the question: Resolved, That the credit system 
of buying is better than the cash system. 

21. Give floor talks on one of these subjects: Standard of 
Living, Necessities, Luxuries, Thrift, Insurance. 

22. Copy several maxims on thrift from Poor Richard’s 
Almanac and tell which ones apply to modern times. 

23. On a sheet of paper or in your notebook provide three 
columns with the headings: Necessities, Luxuries, Uncertain. 
Classify under these headings twenty items for which you 
spend money. 

24. Give an imaginary interview between a salesman and a 
prospective customer. 

25. Write an advertisement showing the merits of some 
article. 

26. Make a collection of all the sample budgets you can. 

27. Draw cartoons representing the stages of economic life. 

28. Make a collection of advertisements which in your 
opinion are exaggerations or misrepresentations. 


Artificial attempts. Activities thus injected artificially into the 
existing program do not necessarily provide experiences which are 
real and vital to the life of the student. Such projects have a good 
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chance of standing as additional demands made upon the class 
member by the teacher. Or again, they may be interesting and 
meaningful enough to the student, but he may be denied the plea- 
sure of such experiences until he has first covered in routine man- 
ner the subject matter which the unit contains. Doing should not 
be merely for the sake of doing something. 
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HorTICULTURE YESTERDAY —— AND —— HorTICULTURE TODAY 


These lists of activities or projects, dangling as they are at the 
ends of thousands of units sailing over the educational world, are 
reminiscent of the additional tail added to the kite, but the analogy 
ends there. They may have given a needed balance to the cur- 
ricular kite, but in this case the educators have neglected to ask 
if the kite is worthy of the effort being made to keep it aloft. 

Activities conceived in this sense have been welcomed by teach- 
ers as a means of injecting interest into the classroom, of bolstering 
a tottering subject curriculum. The educational world has con- 
fused the map, the wooden model, and the trip to the city hall as 
those experiences of youth being campaigned for by modern edu- 
cational thought. 

It is surprising that, in this intensive effort to find things of inter- 
est for students to do in connection with their classwork, the cur- 
riculum workers overlooked that rich field of student endeavor so 
long known as the extracurricular activities. This oversight em- 
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phasizes again the point made in Chapter II, that by and large cur- 
riculum reorganization has been conceived as doing something 
with those practices which go on inside the classroom walls and 
that it has seldom doubted the legitimate existence of a wall be- 
tween the curricular and the extracurricular fields of the school. 

Only recently have curriculum builders, in their search for a 
living and experiencing curriculum, begun to realize the futility 
of following further the first road chosen. Only recently have they 
begun to turn to the second alternative, that of going outside the 
traditional curriculum to find the activities which are actually func- 
tional to the lives of the students and rebuilding around them. 

In such an approach, the school assembly is not educationally a 
subsidiary of the classroom program; it stands on its own as a part 
of the meaningful here-and-now growth experiences of youth. 
The student’s address which is made spontaneously in behalf of 
the school’s welfare is more natural than the talk he is required to 
make in the speech class; the subscription drive conducted from 
the stage by the journalism class in behalf of the school paper is 
more natural and meaningful than the artificial sales scene which 
is set up in the selling class; and the experiences of the student 
body, acting as an audience, hold more growth possibilities than 
reciting back to the teacher in class the right answers when she 
asks how one should act in public gatherings. 


PROGRAM OF THE TAPPAN JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 


It seems natural that the junior high school, which led the senior 
high school in developing the extracurricular program, should like- 
wise take the lead in recognizing these activities as the possible 
heart of the new curriculum. The story of the program being de- 
veloped in the Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
may well stand as evidence that the curriculum can be built around 
student life rather than around subjects. 


1Details of the Tappan program were supplied by Lawrence E. Vrede- 
voogd, principal of the school. 
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Wilderness Lake Camp. The really unique feature of the Tappan 
program is the inclusion of a camp, owned by the Ann Arbor 
Board of Education, in the school program. Out of the natural 
interest of youth in the out-of-doors, and the consequent desire on 
the part of an observant school staff to capitalize on this interest as 
an opportunity to provide growth experiences not possible in the 
school or even in the immediate community, there was established 
the Wilderness Lake Camp as a part of the educational facilities. 

The project is a 233-acre camp on marshy Wilderness Lake, 180 
miles northwest of Ann Arbor, in the heart of an unpopulated, un- 
developed, and wooded section. The swamps bordering the lake 
contain virgin tamarack, some excellent second-growth conifers of 
various kinds, balsam, spruce, birch, and cedar. ‘The section is in- 
habited by wild fowl and animals, such as deer, grouse, partridge, 
beaver, wildcats, hare, fox, and bear. The lake is a haven for mi- 
grating waterfowl. 

The tract of land was purchased at a tax sale, out of the receipts 
of school entertainments given by students; the deeds were turned 
over to the Board of Education; the Board established a Forestry 
Commission under the Municipal or Community Forest Act, Act 
217, Public Acts of 1931; and the project was turned over to the 
school to use educationally as it saw best. 

With this spot as the center of activity, and with the long dis- 
tance between the school and the camp providing related possibili- 
ties, the school expects to offer students an opportunity to study 
the simple life of the past in its natural setting and to learn pioneer- 
ing by experiencing it. It is pointed out that in this setting land 
utilization, land value, recreational possibilities, scenery, wild life, 
farm economy, schools, place-relation to centers of population, and 
even climate are all significantly different from conditions the stu- 
dents experience around Ann Arbor. 

The distance of the camp from the school building proper adds 
to its educational possibilities. Every step of the project, from 
the original purchase down to the planning of each trip to Wilder- 
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ness Lake, has been one of co-operation among pupils, parents, 
and teachers. A group of junior-high-school pupils anticipating 
living together three or four days in the woods, 180 miles from 
home and 8 miles from the nearest town, face a possible growth 
situation which demands purposeful planning. Under the direction 
of the student council, a Lake Committee was formed for the 
supervision of the project. 

The problem of transportation was first met by the purchase of 
an old truck, which was made over into a modern covered wagon 
by the practical arts classes. Long boxes served as seats and as 
lockers for supplies. Later the Parent-Teacher Association, through 
its interest in the project, supported the student body in the pur- 
chase of a new bus, which now provides safer transportation on 
each excursion, with each pupil protected by insurance. 

The success or failure of each trip made to the camp depends 
upon previous planning by the students and teachers. ‘This plan- 
ning is not done before or after classes, but becomes the curriculum 
in the social-studies class, the mathematics class, the shop, and the 
home-economics class. There are the problems of finance, food 
preparation, equipment preparation, social living, and itinerary 
which act as centers of learning. The experiences of the trips are 
brought up in class in the planning of each subsequent trip. The 
students learn planning by planning, and the experiences of the 
excursion act as a real test of such preparation. 

Once the students are back, the experiences carry over into the 
school, determining the curriculum in class after class. The work 
of the art classes reveals the impressions of the trip. Social-studies 
classes are the seat of discussion concerning the wide differences 
which exist within the state, the social problems of each locality, 
and the attempts made by the state to meet these. Experiences in 
group living present material for social-studies consideration. The 
leaders of the school, boys on probation, the bold, the timid, and 
those who seem to be disliked by the group have all engaged in the 
planning and the experiences of the excursion. In the sharing of 
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blankets and other possessions on a trip, social differences are lost. 
The fellowship of teacher and pupil on the trip strengthens the 
guidance program back in school. A teacher becomes also a com- 
rade to the student, and in turn the activities enable the teachers to 
become better acquainted with the individuals in their classes. 

When trips fail—financially, socially, educationally—the classes 
appraise the factors which led to the failure. The shortcomings 
may have been entirely financial, a mathematical and social prob- 
lem. ‘The excursion may have lacked the moral support of a faculty 
member or a group of parents. Lack of enthusiasm by the parents 
has been met through a program of education carried on by talks, 
motion pictures, and actual participation in the trips. Letters to 
parents explaining each proposed trip and encouraging calls for 
other information grow out of the pupils’ planning. Letters to 
friends describing the experiences come naturally out of class work. 
Camp songs and songs of adventure come into the school music 
program. 

School pride in Wilderness Lake Camp and appreciation of its 
inherent educational possibilities have grown with increased partici- 
pation. The major part of the development of the site has been 
done by the students, under the guidance of faculty and parents. 
This endeavor has included the improvement of a shack to act as 
kitchen and storage room, the construction of platforms for sleep- 
ing tents, the improvement of the grounds, and the provision for 
sanitation. A janitor with well-drilling experience was of value in 
providing a driven well which would stand the state test each year. 

Experiences are varied. A trip may include the study of beaver 
dams and abandoned log houses, conversation with old settlers, 
cooking in the open, building roads and bridges, a visit to a coal 
mine, and listening to the bobcats at night. Possibilities reveal 
themselves as the development of the program moves forward. A 
unit of work built around the project will include opportunities 
for writing a history and studying the geography of the area about 
Wilderness Lake. A general survey of the resources of the prop- 
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erty, such as lumber, will be estimated, while written and oral 
expression will function around the folklore which students have 
discovered in their conversations with lumbermen and settlers of 
the region. 

A typical trip calls for three or four days away from Ann Arbor. 
The bus carries about thirty students and a couple of teachers. 
A couple of dollars per person finances the average excursion, and 
provision is made whereby a few of the students may make their 
contribution in work. The Excursion Committee schedules and an- 
nounces the trip, the Equipment Committee determines the equip- 
ment and packs the trailer, the Foods Committee plans the meals, 
and the Lake Committee checks each student’s needs and equip- 
ment on the basis of the experiences of other parties. All these 
activities are carefully directed and guided by experienced leaders. 

The campers arrive on the morning of departure dressed for any 
kind of weather, with their packs rolled according to instructions 
given in the gymnasium classes. 

An excursion is planned to secure the maximum benefit of mile- 
age covered. ‘The itinerary may include stops at a coal mine, the 
state Capitol, a mint still, a CCC camp, a state park such as Hart- 
wick Pines, the Grayling fish hatchery, and Higgins Lake. The 
same group would plan its next trip with stops at Flint, Interlochen, 
the Traverse City bay region, oil fields, beet fields, and the State 
Agricultural and Normal colleges. Thus students will have trav- 
eled up the central part of their state and diagonally across it be- 
fore they leave Tappan Junior High School. 

Work at the camp is carefully organized, each student sharing 
responsibility for the whole undertaking and making his individual 
contribution to group welfare. Individual interests are cared for 
through nature study, historical exploration, and similar activities, 
but seldom is endeavor individual. The group, either large or small, 
is always noticeable. 

As the school sees it, the elements of importance in this camp 
project, as related to curriculum development, are its experience in 
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reality, learning through doing, the fusion of departments in a 
study approach more natural than subject matter, opportunity for 
guidance through the natural situation, social integration of indi- 
viduals through the solutfon of common problems, and the possi- 
bility for the individual’s growth and experience. Such provision 
for individual interests and abilities automatically removes the un- 
natural barriers set up by the academic angles of the educational 
system. “Instead of training for living, students are trained by 
living.” 

Youth Hostel Movement. A second phase of the Tappan pro- 
gram, which further indicates that the activities which were form- 
erly looked upon as extracurricular are now becoming basic inter- 
curricular experiences, is the school’s co-operation with the Youth 
Hostel Movement. The movement contributes to the school’s faith 
in field trips. 

The purpose of this movement, which had its origin in Europe 
and found its first American reception in New England, is the 
development of health, friendship, and an appreciation for the out- 
of-doors. The headquarters of the movement in Michigan 1s in 
Ann Arbor, and accredited hostels are located at Albion, Allegan, 
Ann Arbor, Aurelius, Benton Harbor, Dexter, Dowagiac, Irish 
Hills, Kalamazoo, Marshall, Patterson Lake, Pleasant Lake, Saline 
Valley, Saugatuck, and South Haven. Other hostels are rapidly 
being organized. 

The school’s participation in the movement is in keeping with 
the principal’s policy of centering the curriculum in the wholesome 
life of adventurous youth. He sees hosteling not as a thing to 
fear, but rather as an educational instrument to be used and guided. 
This fearlessness in going out for the thing which is educative, 
regardless of the accompanying annoyance in faculty direction, 1s 
a characteristic needed by the principal who is seeking maximum 
pupil development. No group of students goes out without a fac- 
ulty sponsor, and no hostel is occupied unless it complies with 
strict public health standards and is adequately supervised. Each 
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hostel, whether farmhouse or city home, provides a house mother 
and a house father as general supervisors. 

The hostelers, going from hostel to hostel on foot or on bicycle, 
carry their own sheets and do their own share of work while there. 
The pass card, which comes with membership in the National Youth 
Hostel Association, enables the holder to stop overnight at any 
American hostel for a fee of 25 cents or less, and if a member of a 
group of at least ten, to travel on railways for 1 cent a mile. 

Preparation for a hostel trip at Tappan is similar to preparation 
for a trip to the Wilderness Lake Camp. The selection of the 
itinerary is made after a careful study of the areas through which 
the group may pass, and the experiences of one party become class- 
room material for the preparation made by the next party. 

Under the direction of the physical-education teachers, a group 
of girls covered 350 miles on one trip, going from Ann Arbor to 
Allegan, to South Haven, to Kalamazoo, to Battle Creek, and back 
to Ann Arbor. At Allegan they visited the new dam, the CCC 
camp, the land-reclamation projects, and the game reserve, en- 
joyed a boat ride on the lake, and made friends at a campfire at 
night. At Grand Haven they put up at a Lake Michigan hostel, a 
place which housed the Russian Ballet for sixteen years, ‘They 
rode on Lake Michigan in a coast-guard cutter, were given a life- 
saving demonstration by the crew, studied South Haven as a 
United States importing harbor, visited one of the channel dredges, 
and studied the part the Federal government is playing in the care 
of the South Haven harbor. 

In Kalamazoo they mingled in the schools with other students, 
studied the industries of the city, and participated in folk dances 
at a campfire gathering that night. At Battle Creek the group 
visited the Kellogg plant and studied the company’s recreational 
program. Discussions threw light upon such problems as strikes, 
unemployment, and working conditions in industry. 

Student participation in school government. Tappan Junior High 
School maintains pupil participation in school management in prac- 
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tice as well as in form. The activities of the Student Council and 
the related committees are a regular part of the school’s curriculum, 
as indicated by the unique manner in which the groups operate. 

The Student Council operates under a constitution of the Stu- 
dent League, drawn up and adopted by the student body and ac- 
cepted by the faculty. The entire student body is given the 
opportunity to participate in planning committees, some of which 
are the Excursion Committee, the Little Theater Committee, the 
Traffic Committee, the Social Committee, the Costume and Make-up 
Committee, the Athletic Committee, the Advisory Presidents Com- 
mittee, and the Auditorium Committee. The Council controls the 
whole program by having one of its members in each group. 

Principal Vredevoogd sees the test of student control of the 
school’s activities in democratic fashion dependent upon student 
control of the funds for these activities. He has said: 


One of the essential things in our student constitution is the 
placement of the Student Council funds in the hands of the 
students. It is rather amusing to see how many schools are 
setting up so-called student governments, but upon closer 
analysis it is seen that the financial part of the government is 
carefully controlled and supervised by the administration and 
teachers. A fundamental test for any of our democratic sys- 
tems is an analysis of the control of the financial organization. 
The ultimate use of funds should be determined by the ex- 
pression of the will of the group. Our students have complete 
control of their funds. Some will object to this because they 
believe that students are immature and incapable of handling 
and budgeting their money. ‘The reason some students are 
unable to handle their own money is because they have never 
had experience in doing so, and because teachers and admin- 
istrators are hesitant to relinquish control and direction of 
money which belongs to the students, 


Experiences in mathematics. A group may secure the advice of 
a teacher in the spending of money if it is needed. However, no 
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money is spent from the activities fund unless an authorization 1s 
received by the office, signed by the student president and the 
student business manager of the Council. A vital part of the educa- 
tive process of the school is this deliberation the students exercise. 
They plan, check, appraise, and budget their expenditures, realiz- 
ing that they are responsible and that they are the ones who suffer 
or gain through poor or careful planning. 

At the suggestion of the Student Council, this functional activity 
of financing the school activities program has become a part of the 
mathematics curriculum. Students, under teacher guidance, in the 
regular mathematics class work out the problems that arise in the 
collecting, disbursing, budgeting, recording, and planning of their 
school funds. 

The case of the Excursion Committee may be taken as represen- 
tative of this merging of classroom and extracurriculum. ‘The 
group is composed of a representative from each social-studies class, 
one Council member, and a teacher-adviser. It receives from the 
various classes requests for excursions to be made away from 
the school. They make decisions, eliminate conflicts, make contacts 
with the place to be visited, make the needed assessment for the 
excursion if transportation is involved, and send letters of apprecia- 
tion after the excursion has been conducted. Here is an activity 
in finance which calls for planning, execution, and appraisal. There- 
fore it calls for experiences in mathematics, and hence a mathe- 
matics class takes over the collection and management of the ex- 
cursion accounts. If an excursion fails to pay for itself, the class 
carefully checks to see what factors contributed to the deficit. At 
the end of a semester all excursion accounts must balance, and a 
permanent record is made, to act as a guide for the next group’s 
planning. , 

The purchase and payment of the new school bus, to be used 
in the camp and other trips, provided more student experiences in 
finances. Instead of handling the expense account through the 
office, the project was turned over to a mathematics class to serve 
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as a functional class activity. They had to determine a rate of mile- 
age charge which would care for depreciation, interest, and operat- 
ing expenses. They had the experience of handling the personal 
account of an employee, the driver. They had the experience of 
buying accessories for the bus. They soon realized that the life of 
the bus was limited and that they should plan for replacement 
within about ten years. The class had to establish a bookkeeping 
system to fit the particular needs of the situation. They began 
by studying the type of system in use in the central office. The 
system finally adopted provided even for rentals to other schools, 
and it gives an accurate picture of the status of this account at 
all times. Mathematics classes, in handling the account over a 
period of three years, had the satisfaction of seeing their plan 
function to the extent that a debt of $800 was paid off and a sink- 
ing fund was set up for the eventual replacement of the bus. 

Into the mathematics curriculum has gone every financial ac- 
count with which the school has any connection in its program. 
Book rentals, parties, candy sales, and all other school activities in- 
volving fees or sales are handled through the classroom. One class 
in the course of a year handled, balanced, and supervised over 
$1700; another, over $1000. As a result of this close connection 
with school accounting, students go before the administration and 
question the collection and disbursement of certain fees. Tappan’s 
mathematics curriculum has passed from the era in which students 
were doing problems merely in order to develop skills. It is now 
a curriculum which is centered about activities demanding atti- 
tudes and ideals as well as skills. Students develop social attitudes 
in connection with handling money. There is an apparent alertness 
to possible savings. In placing orders with the wholesale candy 
men, students tell them exactly which candies are the best sellers 
and which are not of a quality suitable to offer for sale at the 
school candy counter. 

Through these and similar endeavors, the Tappan School is mak- 
ing a sincere attempt to help the student learn through reality. The 
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field trips taken are not incidental activities haphazardly developed. 
They are not something merely added to a traditional program. 
They stand as directed and supervised learning experiences, planned 
by the group, adapted to the needs of the group, and appraised for 
social, educational, and health values. The curriculum is rapidly 
becoming a series of experiences arising in the ongoing process of 
student life. Where extracurricular activities once grew out of the 
curricular, today the curriculum promises to grow out of those 
activities formerly considered as extracurricular. 

The principal of a school can capitalize upon these natural activi- 
ties of youth only if he accepts the curriculum philosophy demon- 
strated by the head of this junior high school—that there exists no 
legitimate educational distinction between the so-called curricular 
and extracurricular activities of the school. Properly appreciated 
and encouraged, the possible learning experiences of youth will wear 
down any artificial line that may exist between these two former 
parts of the school program. 


The Norris Community Program 


CONCEPT of recent development in American education, 
A and one still struggling for emergence into a position of true 
significance and understanding, is the community school. To date 
it has been best defined by what it was not—a school set off from 
its society, with a pronounced faith in abstract knowledge. Only 
recently has it become possible to define the community school in 
positive terms. Its best description is an example. 

The town of Norris, four miles from Norris Dam and twenty 
miles from Knoxville, Tennessee, is one built new from the ground 
up. Asa planned community, it represents the planner’s philosophy 
that “the best foundation for a healthy community life is a com- 
munity deliberately planned to provide it.” ‘The educational pro- 
gram is recognized as one of the more important phases of the 
Norris community life. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 


This program is centered in the school building, which acts as a 
community center and as a base for most of the activities of the 
town. The school is the community building. With such features 
as its photoelectric cells for lighting and its electric heating system, 
it is in a general way very adequate. It does not, however, compare 
with many buildings throughout the country in equipment. It is 
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believed by the people of Norris that while a building is helpful 
in developing a program, a more important factor is the educational 
staff and the philosophy which they accept. Education, as con- 
ceived in the philosophy of the Tennessee Valley Authority, is a 
continuous process extending to and serving all age groups. To 
that end, the educational program at Norris begins formally with 
the two-year-old children in the nursery school and maintains con- 
tinuous organization through the kindergarten, the elementary 
school, and secondary school, with definite community relationships 
and adult activities for all citizens. Among these adult activities are 
full-time library service, motion-picture service, community work- 
shop service, recreational facilities, health facilities, and in-service 
training for employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The enrollment in the regular school program is approximately 
345 students, divided by groups as follows: 


Ages 2 to 5—Nursery School and Kindergarten—55 
Ages 6 to 11—Elementary School—100 
Ages 12 to 18—Secondary School—19o0 


Of the secondary group 125 are pupils from an area outside 
Norris and away from property owned by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. They enter the Norris program by tuition arrange- 
ment with the Anderson County Board of Education. Practically 
all these pupils come from homes where farming constitutes the 
chief source of income. They come from a typical East ‘Tennessee 
rural area, in which the financial returns for farming are meager. 

All the pupils in the elementary division and the remainder in the 
secondary group come from homes in Norris and, for the most part, 
are children of employees of the Authority. The children in the 
two lower divisions come from the homes of Norris, a large per- 
centage of the town population being professional. The student 
body of the six upper years is an average group, including the 

1 This description of the Norris program has been prepared with the assist- 
ance of Glenn Kendall, Superintendent of Education. 
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children of farmers, mechanics, clerks, factory workers, and pro- 
fessional people. 

A superintendent of education, an administrative assistant who 
also teaches some classes, one secretary, one clerk stenographer, and 
twenty teachers comprise the regular staff. “Through a co-operative 
arrangement with the University of ‘Tennessee, a small number of 
internes do training for a period not to exceed one year. These 
internes never take the places of the regular teachers, but they serve 
as assistants to the regular staff members. ‘They are classified at a 
lower salary than regular staff members. 


CoMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Staff members chosen to develop this program are those whose 
interests include more than one small phase of an entire educational 
program. Most staff members, who work with pupils in school, 
work at some time or other with adults of the community in de- 
veloping educational activities in which they are particularly quali- 
fied to lead and in which the citizens are especially interested. It 
is felt that such a staff relationship tends to build the educational 
program more closely around the community life and community 
interests and at the same time offers qualified leadership to people 
interested in various activities. Examples of such type of programs 
are: 

1. The school workshop is likewise the community workshop. 
Staff members work through the day with pupils of the school 
and through the afternoon and until nine in the evening with the 
citizens of the community. 

2. The school and community libraries are housed together in the 
school plant, with one group of staff members responsible for the 
entire program. Pupils and parents use the library together from 
early in the morning until nine in the evening. 

3. The physical-education instructor for boys in the high school 
is the community recreational leader who plans with interested 
groups the various recreational activities, both informal and formal. 
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The physical-education teacher for girls is the health teacher and 
community health worker. 

4. Business-education facilities in the school are available to all 
people of the community, with instruction provided. 

5. In the art-and-crafts shop of the school, all through the day, 
pupils and parents work together, the instructor providing a life- 
like program in which participants come and go at will. Pewter 
work, clay modeling, and weaving are among the crafts most pop- 
ular with both adults and students. 

6. Provisions have been made for adults to actively participate 
in the homemaking program of the school, securing advantage of 
the building facilities. 

Staff members are employed by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
on a forty-hour working week, and a sufficient number of staff 
members must be employed to care for this program without over- 
burdening a regular member. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Another factor, and a somewhat unusual one, contributing to 
the unification of school and community life is the fact that the 
superintendent of education, administratively responsible for the 
educational program, is also the town manager and in this latter 
capacity is responsible to the town council and to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for all regular municipal services. This may not 
be as complicated as it appears, since the citizens of Norris believe 
that the educational program is by far the most important munici- 
pal service which can be rendered. Considerably over one half 
of the total budget of the town is spent on the educational pro- 
gram. Through this unique position held by the superintendent, 
the community program and the school program grow into each 
other. 

While the educational program at Norris is subject to admin- 
istrative control of the Tennessee Valley Authority through the 
Property Management Division, it has relationships with many edu- 
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cational organizations. Among these the following are very sig- 
nificant: 

1. A functional relationship with the Training Division of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority through which the services of the 
Chief of that division and his staff of special supervisors aid in the 
program at Norris. 

2. A contractual relationship with the University of Tennessee by 
which Norris School is made a demonstration and experimental unit 
of the University. Special members of the University act as special 
consultants to the program. 

3. A contractual relationship with Anderson County (where 
Norris is located) whereby a number of county pupils come to the 
senior high school for development. The educational authorities 
of the county advise with the educational authorities at Norris in 
the development of the program at Norris. 

4. An arrangement made with the State Department of Educa- 
tion whereby the work at Norris is considered a definite part of the 
Tennessee educational program, satisfying all usual requirements of 
the State Department. The State Department is now using the 
school for demonstration purposes in modern educational prac- 
tices. 

5. Through a co-operative study plan with the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Secondary Division of 
the Norris School, working with the Commission of Curricular 
Problems and Research of the Association, is working out its cur- 
riculum program free of restrictions of accrediting relationships. 
Close co-operative relationships have been established, and the Nor- 
ris School has the aid of the commission’s staff in developing its 
program. 

The organization of the elementary school is unique. Grouping 
is not by grades, in the usual sense of the word, but insofar as 
possible by social adjustment and maturity. Groups are spoken of 
not by grades but by teachers’ names. “The second grade” carries 
no meaning, but “Miss Johnson’s group” does. If one were to at- 
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tempt to classify these groups by age levels, the groups of the six 
teachers in the elementary division might read as follows: 


. Iwo-year-olds and three-year-olds 
. Four-year-olds 

. Five-year-olds 

. Six-year-olds and seven-year-olds 

. Eight-year-olds and nine-year-olds 
. Ten-year-olds and eleven-year-olds 
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Hence there is no grade promotion. Instead, pupils move naturally 
from one group to another as they develop chronologically and 
socially. 

The next group, which likewise is the responsibility of one 
teacher, is the equivalent of the seventh and eighth grades. Other 
teachers, from such fields as art, agriculture, science, and home eco- 
nomics, are called in from time to time in the development of this 
program. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades are recognized as 
separate groups. Ihe county students enter the program at the 
beginning of the ninth year, approximately three fourths of these 
high-school students being from the rural areas outside the town of 
Norris. 


CuRRICULUM. PHILOSOPHY 


The educational philosophy which governs the program has 
been stated by the staff in the following tentative terms: 


The aim of education in Norris is to develop healthy, intelli- 
gent citizens and happy, socially useful members of a demo- 
cratic society. The school believes this can be done best by 
having the participants share as much as possible in the plan- 
ning, execution, and evaluation of their total educational pro- 
gram. [his assumes that they will take an increasing responsi- 
bility for their work and individual development in all their 
educational activities and through life. 
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The following concrete statements have been accepted as guides 
in the development of the program: 


1. The curriculum should be centered around basic areas of 
human activity. These basic areas should be outgrowths of 
the needs and interests of the participants. Insofar as pos- 
sible, the participants should sense and express these needs 
and interests. 

2. There should be core fields of instruction adjusted to the 
needs and interests of individuals rather than a definite number 
of separate subjects. 

3. The proper integration of the individual with his shifting 
environment, rather than specialization, in the main should be 
the goal of the school program. 

4. Commonly designated extracurricular activities should be 
considered a part of the regular curriculum. 

5. Subject matter should be drawn upon as it applies to real 
life situations, and should not be presented as having virtue in 
itself. 

6. Functional values, such as appreciations, ideals, and self- 
direction, are perhaps the most important values which can be 
developed, and concerted effort should be made to insure such 
growth. 

7. The curriculum should be society-centered rather than 
subject-centered. 

8. The school should be organized throughout for labora- 
tory procedures, using the community as much as possible for 
firsthand studies and experience. 

g. Guidance, rather than being considered as a separate pro- 
gram, should be an integral part of the curriculum and of each 
instructor’s program. 

10. An intensive effort should be made to select and to de- 
velop a wide variety of printed, visual, and other objective ma- 
terials for classroom use. ‘Textbooks should be used with due 
regard for their limitations, 

11. Evaluation of work done should be practiced by the 
student as well as by the teacher. 
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12. Marks, honor rolls, contests, and other forms of rivalry 
and competition should be eliminated as far as possible. 


THE CuRRICULUM 


The school’s instructional practices, as well as its principles of 
education, emphasize the democratic way of life. The school 
repudiates the authoritarian concept of society with its “believe, 
obey, and fight.” Instead, it endorses the democratic concept which 
encourages the individual to “think, discuss, and vote.” ‘The cur- 
riculum provides this practice in democracy. Group action and 
group responsibility stand out as pronounced features of the pro- 
gram. Principals may find a good example here of working rela- 
tionships between administrator and staff. The teacher receives 
the inspiration, the confidence, and the freedom necessary for the 
development of a proper program. 

The core program. ‘The organization of learning experiences up 
to the eleventh year follows the core plan. The key teacher of a 
core course is known as the core teacher and may come from 
any subject field. An English teacher may serve as the master 
teacher for the seventh-grade and eighth-grade group, a social- 
studies teacher for the ninth-grade, and a science teacher for the 
tenth-grade. ‘This is possible, since the scope of the core is quite 
flexible, the experiences are drawn from many fields, and the serv- 
ices of the other teachers of the school are available in the progress 
of any one of the core programs. 

Fach class group in the high school, at the beginning of the 
school year, discusses and plans with the teacher the subjects or 
problems around which the work of that group will revolve for 
the year. The staff of the school feels that, given half a chance, 
students will no doubt choose areas of learning as valuable as those 
the school might set up, or more so. This planning period may 
extend from two weeks to a month. The basic activities of every- 
day life are taken as the point of departure in the planning. Bus 
trips to typical communities in the Norris area have been found 
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helpful in this exploration, as have the findings of study groups 
elsewhere which have attempted to determine these basic activities 
of everyday living. Out of this study period comes the selection 
of the program to be followed. 

The seventh-grade and eighth-grade core. The core program of 
the seventh-grade and eighth-grade group extends throughout the 
day. The center of interest is co-operation, and the students find 
action and give service to the school through what is known as 
“the co-operative.” Experiences and study grow out of services 
rendered the school through the cafeteria, the school bank, insur- 
ance, truck gardening, a supplies and candy store, and a lost-and- 
found department. The master teacher guides the group, with 
others from such fields as art, home economics, and agriculture go- 
ing and coming as the work progresses. As in all groups, the em- 
phasis is as much upon the democratic way of working as it is 
upon individual outcomes. As the studies of the students grow out 
of their co-operative activities, it can readily be seen how such 
specifics as written and oral expression and mathematics find their 
place in the course. 

The ninth-grade core. The ninth-year group spends three hours 
of the day under the guidance of the master teacher, with other 
teachers assisting. [his core has absorbed the work formerly 
handled in the fields of science, English, and social studies. In the 
direction of the course, the obligation is to the student’s needs and 
interests, both social and individual, and not to the former subject 
fields. It is necessary each year, for example, to devote consider- 
able time to reading with understanding, writing legibly, and spell- 
ing correctly. 

In the fall of 1938 one section of the ninth-grade group selected 
the conservation of human and material resources as the year’s 
topic. Out of this grew a specific interest in game control and the 
scientific use of land. The group was given permission to use and 
experiment with a typical tract of Tennessee land, approximately 
100 acres, at the edge of the town and near the school. Co-operat- 
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ing in the development of this tract of land is the Forestry Rela- 
tionships Department of the Authority. The whole program was 
developed around the project, one step leading naturally into an- 
other. Science, social studies, and English experiences became 
functional. Following the co-operative plan the Norris School en- 
dorses, the original class divided into five smaller groups, each re- 
sponsible for the handling of twenty acres. Experiences out on the 
land would lead the groups back into the classrooms and the science 
laboratory for study. 

The land, much of which was wooded, was surveyed from many 
angles. Each group, through its survey and follow-up work in 
school, has a fair conception of the economic value of its section. 
Forest control and game control lead off as topics of interest. The 
wild life, both plant and animal, of the tract afford natural topics 
for study. Each of the five groups, in the handling of its section, 
has before it the possibilities of raising food to care for the animal 
life, harvesting the nut crop, producing food for human consump- 
tion, providing grazing land, and even harvesting the lumber. 
Chemistry, biology, economics, English, agriculture, forestry, and 
a dozen other former specialized courses grow naturally into one 
as this core course progresses. 

The tenth-grade core. The problems of the South formed the 
work of the tenth-grade core for 1938-1939. Out of the broader 
topic came intensive study of rural electrification and diseases of 
diet deficiency. Like the ninth grade, this group is under the 
direction of a core teacher for three hours, other teachers being 
called in as needed. Former subjects replaced include English, 
social studies, and science. At any time in the progress of the core 
course, provision is made for special interests of smaller groups 
growing out of the broader topics. 

Students move freely in and out of the classrooms and lJabora- 
tories of the Norris School, as their work leads them here and there. 
No teacher considers this an infringement upon his own rights, 
for the pupil and not the subject is the focal point. The science 
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laboratory is really a laboratory. At any period of the day as 
many as a half dozen groups from various classes may be found 
there at work. Since this is the accepted procedure, it does not 
disturb the regular science work. It is the regular science work. 

Science instruction. Science courses are offered in the upper 
two years, there being no core courses above the tenth. The 
courses are broken down into individual and group interests. Six 
boys who have radio repair work as their vocational goal follow 
this activity through science. Four students who are going to 
college are following laboratory manuals, working out the experi- 
ments commonly required in the traditional chemistry and physics 
courses. One group of students spent weeks trying to develop a 
dye that would stain the core drawn from a green tree to facilitate 
counting the rings. 

Orientation in the field of bacteriology leads to the origin of 
many interest groups. One group spent a semester studying com- 
mon diseases and their control. The study of preventatives, such 
as cold and typhoid shots, included a survey of the student body. 
Groups became interested in patent medicines, one in cold rem- 
edies and another in laxatives. Again the school survey was used 
to determine the extent of use and the effectiveness of advertising. 
The findings of research formed an important part of the study 
materials. “The bulletin boards in the halls and the classrooms are 
used freely in presenting conclusions to the school as a whole. A 
group of girls spent weeks working with textile and fabric dyes. 
The fading and enduring qualities of the respective commercial 
dyes which were tested presented economic problems and implica- 
tions in consumer education. Learning experiences at Norris, al- 
though at times scheduled as specific subjects, are never limited to 
that subject classification. They have overflown departmental walls. 

There is a ceramics laboratory in the town of Norris that is 
experimenting with the clays of the area in an attempt to develop 
for the ceramic industry procedures which will insure high-class 
pottery and china at low cost. Both the science instructor and the 
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arts-and-crafts instructor have found this community activity an 
unusual opportunity for the building of curriculum materials which 
are of peculiar interest to the students. Officials of the ceramics 
laboratory are anxious to co-operate with the school in the develop= 
ment of this program, and in many cases students are being sent 
to the laboratory to experiment in the work. Clays are furnished 
the school from this department, procedures and techniques are 
explained, and opportunities are given interested students to develop 
their program under the expert supervision of the local engineers. 

The position of the science instructor is typical of all the teachers 
in the high school. He helps other teachers plan their work, 
pointing out the science implications in the program being followed 
by their groups. He goes into other classes at times or receives 
other groups in the science laboratory to extend his services. He 
supervises special help that advanced science students extend to 
lower classes. For instance, an advanced class laid out a nature- 
study program in the woods near the school for use by the ele- 
mentary students. The program included a harmful-insect trail 
as well as a helpful-insect trail. 

Core flexibility. Asa part of her contribution to the core pro- 
gram, the English teacher handles the written and oral reports of 
trips and experiments. Each student has an individual record 
folder for these reports. An error chart is also kept in the folder. 
For the sake of individual needs, a part of the English work has 
no particular connection with the core experiences. ‘The reading 
program, for instance, may go beyond the core program. 

The topics chosen in the core program lean heavily toward the 
social-studies field, but, as has been indicated, other implications, 
such as the scientific, are given free play. The eleventh-grade and 
twelfth-grade social-studies courses, just as in the case of the core 
courses in the lower years, provide for pupil selection of problems. 
No subject is necessarily taught from year to year. In 1937-1938 
the topics covered were: tenth year, origin of modern civilizations, 
eleventh year, food and consumership; and twelfth year, county 
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government and safe driving. Consumership provided special 
studies for small groups of students, in respect to such commodities 
as soap, hats, and shirts. Manufacturing companies and others 
worked closely with the class in supplying materials, products, and 
other teaching aids, even sending materials to be tested by the 
students in the school laboratory. The drugstore of the town 
assisted in these tests, both with materials and with testing devices. 
In the government study, county officials gave the school full 
co-operation in the project. 

In 1938-1939 the topics selected by the classes were: tenth year, 
problems of the South; eleventh year, international problems, crime, 
and housing; and twelfth year, labor, education, and safe driving. 
The Safety Service of the Norris Properties Division is co-operating 
in the teaching of driving to all seniors, not only in the techniques 
but in the actual experience. A representative of the state govern- 
ment will give the examinations and will grant drivers’ licenses to 
those eligible. 

The school is continually reaching out for instructional services 
the community has to offer. A plan in the making is that of 
working with the recreational area around the lake, thus giving 
students experiences in planning and developing an outside recre- 
ational program for the community. Another close association is 
that of the Religious Fellowship and the regular school program. 
The staff of the Fellowship, through mutual co-operation and plan- 
ning, works with the school staff, so that instruction received on 
Sunday is along the same technical lines and development as the 
regular school program. ‘These volunteer instructors meet with 
the regular staff members to plan together the religious program. 
The town through its Religious Fellowship provides nondenomina- 
tional services in the school auditorium each Sunday. 

It will be observed that the school curriculum is an outgrowth 
of the expressed social and individual needs of the students, as 
brought to light under teacher direction. It varies from year to 
year, from group to group. It goes without saying that the school 
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does not bar the study or discussion of controversial issues, holding 
that this is vital to the practice of democratic principles, and that 
it is the right of both students and teachers to examine all the avail- 
able information on subjects of public concern and to discuss it 
in the light of its contribution to the promotion of human welfare. 
Fach has equal rights to form his own conclusions. ‘The instruc- 
tional plan presupposes an atmosphere of mutual confidence, which 
allows for a fair consideration of each participant’s suggestions and 
conclusions. 

Textbooks are used “with due regard to their limitations.” In 
most classes instructional aids include books, pamphlets, slides, 
movies, photographs, outside speakers, field trips, community re- 
sources, and materials secured from outside agencies. 

As noted elsewhere in the trends toward a core curriculum, 
Norris is likewise providing, outside the core, elective courses 
through which special interests may be met. Among these subject 
offerings are Latin, French, typing, agriculture, shop, music, art, 
shorthand, arithmetic, and homemaking. 

Marks have been discarded in the Norris program. ‘The stu- 
dent’s progress is evaluated in terms of his own ability. This is 
done in an analytical letter to his home twice a year, or oftener, 
if his work calls for it. Guidance and character training are con- 
sidered an inherent and inseparable part of the school activities. 
Mutual student-teacher judgment is made in respect to such char- 
acteristics as accuracy, industry, initiative, leadership, appearance, 
reliability, responsibility, social-mindedness, and _ co-operation. 
Every group problem has behind it the demand upon the individual 
to obtain information from a variety of sources, to organize this 
information, to interpret it, and to draw conclusions accordingly. 

Educational agencies affiliated with the Norris School bring to 
the program a breadth of view and a vision that are extremely 
stimulating and valuable in the proper development of the pupils. 
These agencies include the Training Division of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the University of Tennessee, the State Depart- 
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ment of Education, and the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Health. ‘The latest step in the Norris community program has 
been the establishment of a co-operative health program for the 
school, the town, and the county area which the school serves. A 
health education co-ordinator has been added to the staff to develop 
and manage the program. The program was inaugurated in the fall 
of 1938 with a health-education conference, attended by T.V.A. 
officials, leaders from the University of Tennessee, health officers, 
and members of the school staff. 

Norris is one of the thirty-three schools participating in the 
Southern Association Study in Secondary Schools and Colleges, in 
an effort to develop an educational program that will more ade- 
quately meet the needs of adolescent youth. ‘The head of the 
school has a point of view; he knows where the school was, where 
it is at the moment, and where he wants it to go. The position of 
principal or superintendent of any school asks no less of the one 
who would attempt to occupy it. 


oe, 
: | has been noted that some school administrators, as revealed 


Further Community Programs 


in the examples treating the Tappan and Norris schools, are 
making a sincere attempt to help the student learn through reality. 
Such an approach to developing a curriculum invariably incor- 
porates field trips and community study as a vital feature of the 
school program. As the curriculum becomes a series of experiences 
rather than a series of subjects, the community moves into view. 
The Society for Curriculum Study, in recognizing and furthering 
a closer relationship between the school and the area it serves, 
published recently The Community School, a book treating of a 
number of school programs which are moving in that direction. 
Two other unique school programs, growing out of local com- 
munity needs, are those at Dowagiac, Michigan, and Lincoln High 
School, Evansville, Indiana. 


THE EvANsvILLE Houstnc CoursE 


The curriculum of Lincoln High School, Evansville, Indiana, 
has been moving steadily out into the school community through 
a course in housing which was inaugurated during the school year 
of 1938-1939. Through housing, which cuts horizontally across 
the usual subject fields, materials which once were approached 
formally now become functional in the lives of boys and girls. 

179 
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This course of study in housing might be termed an integrating- 
experience curriculum for Lincoln High School. It was inaugu- 
rated at the time Lincoln Gardens, the Federal housing project in 
Evansville, was opening its 191 apartments to the citizens of this 
school’s community. Situated just across the street from the school, 
Lincoln Gardens afforded a natural teaching project through which 
the various learning experiences of the school program might be 
integrated, and through which the school might tie itself directly 
into the life of the community. 

Lincoln Gardens, a $927,000 project, was opened for occupancy 
on July 1, 1938, by order of Nathan Straus, Administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority. Replacing one of Evansville’s 
worst slum areas, it provides decent living quarters for 191 low- 
income Negro families. 

A principal’s leadership. The injection into the curriculum of 
the housing experiences indicates a principal’s interest in his com- 
munity as well as in his school. In his own mind this principal has 
never been able to separate the student life from the community 
life. He is concerned with the needs of both. Aroused by the 
apparent lack of appreciation on the part of many of the students’ 
homes of the housing project which was nearing completion, he 
Jaunched a program to make the school and the school com- 
munity housing conscious. The development of the course of 
study itself was an all-faculty project. Each faculty member con- 
tributed to the construction of those units which were related to 
his own field of instruction.? 

The students of Lincoln High School are active members of 
families that are either moving into the new housing center or at 
least are considering its possibilities. In either case these youths are 
encountering experiences relative to home conditions that are vital 
to their physical, mental, social, and economic well-being, and 

1 Principal William E. Best served as general director of the program, with 


Charles Rochelle, head of the social-studies department, as chairman of the 
production of units. 
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living conditions as a topic of interest are unusually pertinent in 
the Lincoln community at this time. In bringing these experiences 
over into the classroom, the school is not only building its course 
of study around the everyday, here-and-now life of its boys and 
girls (and thus capitalizing on interest as a growth instigator), but 
it is giving educational guidance with respect to better housing to 
the community at large through its family members of adolescent 
age. 

The Federal housing project is not all-inclusive of the housing 
course; rather, it is the point of departure. It stands as a norm by 
which housing conditions in the community may be judged. It 
would be unjust to say that the course misses two thirds of a class 
if only one third are residents of Lincoln Gardens. Safety, sani- 
tation, home budgeting, and the other units treated are pertinent 
to all living in the community. Good housing and proper home 
conditions, approached in a practical manner, form the integrating 
thread of this course of study. 

Lincoln High School, a school for Negro youth, enrolls 220 
students in the seventh and eighth grades and 275 in the four 
upper grades. An analysis of the Evansville population, as re- 
corded by the 1930 U. S. Census, reveals 102,249 within the cor- 
poration limits, 91.6 per cent of whom are native white, 2 per cent 
foreign born, and 6.4 per cent Negroes. The enrollment of the 
Lincoln School, in proportion to the total secondary-school enroll- 
ment of the city, is comparable to the proportion of Negroes to 
whites as recorded by the city census. In other words, the school 
has a good holding power, which would indicate its curriculum 
is being adjusted to pupil and social needs. 

There are 25,716 families and 23,777 dwellings in Evansville. 
Although there are 12,196 home owners, only a very small per- 
centage of the Negro families own their own homes. Housing, 
always considered an economic and social problem of paramount 
importance, is a subject of unusual significance to the students of 
Lincoln High School. 
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Form of the course. ‘The course is composed of a number of 
separate units, each of which has grown out of a particular instruc- 
tional department as well as out of the housing situation at hand. 
For instance, out of mathematics, and in turn the new housing 
project, comes a consideration of living costs—a comparison of 
living costs in the Lincoln Gardens Project with living costs in 
areas outside. At the same time, over in the home-mechanics and 
science departments will be treated units that reveal the equipment 
of the Federal apartments as compared with the usual equipment 
of the home. This more general socializing instructional emphasis 
will also find its place in the mathematics class just mentioned. 

Thus the housing course is not taught as a separate course, but 
instead forms an integrating course, each unit having been de- 
veloped in connection with and to be taught as a part of some 
related course previously offered. With the units thus taught in 
their respective fields, the new course tends to cut across depart- 
mental lines and to integrate the present departments of the school 
around common instructional interests and experiences. The num- 
bering of the units has nothing to do with the order of instruction, 
since all units are taught simultaneously. The list of experience 
units, with indication of the offerings with which they are asso- 
ciated, is as follows: 


Unit I. Historic Development of the Housing Program 
8B Social Studies 
Unit H. The Administration of the Lincoln Gardens Project 
8A Social Studies 


Unit iit Elomeiite= ee ee 12B American Problems 
Unit IV. Community Relationships.12A American Problems 
Unit Vo 7 Health; Promotion: 3. - 4.40 eee 9B Health 
UnitsVigy DiseaseaPrevention. -”. “.cis tee 9B Health 
Unit Vie oal Ciaran cies. . at ieee 11 Safety Education 
Unit) VIII Recreation... 2°)... 28 heen eee 9A Health 
Unit IX. Home Management. ...10A-11B Home Economics 


UiniticX ie Bl ectricity ae etet cent tsi. rr ile eens 9A Industrial Arts 
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PPE IUTDING Par. ren ee -iek hs o« gA Industrial Arts 
Unit XII. Care and Refinishing of Furniture 
10A Industrial Arts 


Wait XL. Home Mechanics..:......... 10B Industrial Arts 
RPMI SRO CICN COE 65) oll ost BPS chee ccsar ele kiles 11A Science 
Werte Vee Viathematics. 22020: P00 28S o. 9B Mathematics 
Unit XVI. Budgeting and Accounting....11B Bookkeeping 
Unit XVII. Housing in Literature........ 10A-11A English 


The course not only ties the school into its community life but 
forms an integrating bond for the existing curriculum. (See Fig- 
ure 6.) 


LINCOLN GARDENS HOUSING LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
FEDERAL HOUSING COURSE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROJECT PROGRAM 


SOCIAL | |HEALTH AND] | MATHE- HOME INDUSTRIAL COMMER: 
STUDIES} | safety | | MATICS | | Economics] } arts | | SCIENCE CIAL | | ENGLISH 


Figure 6. Interrelationships Represented by the Housing Course, Lincoln 
High School, Evansville, Indiana 


In an experimental manner, the housing units for the school year 
1938-1939 Were treated each Friday, the other work of the offer- 
ings affected being set aside on that day. Under this arrangement 
there is no sharp break in the class work when housing is treated, 
but it is woven naturally into the year’s course. 

This initial step in horizontal articulation of the Lincoln cur- 
riculum may in time lead to an extensive reorganization program. 
As indicated in Figure 7, page 184, this course cuts horizontally 
across the existing instructional areas that have been developed 
vertically in the past. 

Active co-operation and support from the beginning of the 
development of the course have been extended by the Federal 
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HOUSING COURSE OF STUDY the community 


Ficure 7. Horizontal Articulation Effected by the Housing Course, Lincoln 
High School, Evansville, Indiana 


housing authorities, both local and national. A complete set of 
blueprints of the project was supplied the school in the early 
planning of the course. The Lincoln High School industrial-arts 
classes built a model of one of the apartment buildings, construct- 
ing it from the blueprints and building it to scale. As the staff of 
the school built the pattern for the housing course during the school 
year 1937-1938, they did much to further community as well as 
school interest in the then incomplete Lincoln Gardens. Ma- 
terials being developed, such as the mathematical comparison of 
living in and outside the Gardens, were tried out in the classroom 
and were effectively carried over into the homes of that com- 
munity. Families faced the question of moving or not moving, 
and no doubt the school program did much to encourage a better 
standard of living. Robert C. Weaver, Special Assistant, United 
States Housing Authority, came to Evansville to participate in the 
commencement program, developed around the housing theme. 
The history of Federal housing, the history of the Lincoln Gar- 
dens Project, and the community housing conditions in general 
offer a wealth of material to act as a background for the instruc- 
tion. Some of this is set out as an interview at the beginning of 
the course of study. For instance, under social and health prob- 
Jems are revealed the tuberculosis death rates for the Evansville 
county as compared to those in the housing area prior to the re- 
construction, the contrast being startling. (See Table VIIL.) 
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Tuberculosis Death Rates in Vanderburgh County, Indiana? 


1929 1930 
White Residents (County).......| 1 death to 2076 1 death to 2329 
people people 
Negro Residents (County)....... 1 death to 500 1 death to 812 
people people 
Negro Residents—Housing Area | 1 death to 143 1 death to 215 
people people 


Home-economics laboratory. The school is negotiating with the 
Federal Housing Authority in respect to the school use of one of 
the Lincoln Gardens units. Such an apartment would afford the 
girls of the school practical experience in caring for a home—plan- 
ning and serving meals, housekeeping, budgeting, purchasing sup- 
plies, entertaining, and decorating. Students would share in plan- 
ning for the original equipment of the apartment. At present the 
school does not have the facilities of a model apartment in its own 
building. The use of a unit in Lincoln Gardens, situated as it 
is just across the street, would meet this need and would further 
strengthen the bonds between the school and the community. 

Such an apartment would act as the center for a program for 
adults as well as for students. The curriculum would stress the 
use to which a home may be put, the activities which contribute 
to the welfare of the family, and the pleasure that can come from 
household tasks well done. Instruction in family and social rela- 
tions can be given more naturally in a homelike social center than 
in the school building proper, the Lincoln Gardens apartment more 
nearly approximating a home situation. The apartment could be 
used as a demonstration and practice center for the residents of 
the Gardens. The tenants, as well as adults outside the project, 


2From the records of the Vanderburgh County Tuberculosis Association. 
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could see demonstrations given by the pupils. Furthermore, night 
classes would furnish them practice in homemaking and household 
service. Girls from the high school would be able to go to the 
nursery school conducted by the management of the Gardens, for 
observation and practice. 

Use of the course of study. The committee responsible for the 
development of the housing course holds out the experiences as 
a means through which the individual may develop the power to 
better meet and control life situations relative to housing and home 
conditions, and through which he may lead not only himself but 
his society as well to a higher level of living. 

Through this instructional program built around home life, para- 
mount among outcomes should be the maintenance of health and 
physical fitness, the proper use of leisure, and the development of 
social relationships—civic and domestic. The more technical aspects 
of the course, namely, those in home economics and industrial arts, 
should be exploratory as well as preparatory to a vocation. Al- 
though subject-matter materials will be called upon to facilitate 
instruction, general understandings, right habits, and appreciations 
in respect to living should take their place alongside information 
and skills as specific outcomes. 

The content material of the unit outlines is used to develop the 
expected outcomes and to serve as a basis for the selection of in- 
structional activities which contribute to the same end. Subject 
matter should be looked upon as functional and not as an end in 
itself. In each unit some attention is given to opportunities for 
correlating content with other units. Time allotments are sugges- 
tive. In no case has a unit from the housing course been super- 
imposed upon an already existing offering. Instead, each unit has 
been developed out of the existing offering, such development hav- 
ing been nourished by a natural situation. 

The outline serves as a guide and an aid for the teachers 
of the Lincoln School in their effort to provide pupil development 
along the lines outlined. Field trips are to form a definite part 
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of the work, housing conditions being studied all over the Lincoln 
community as well as in the new Federal project. Films and other 
visual aids dealing with housing are promised. Much of the suc- 
cess of this program depends upon the initiative of the teacher in 
setting up the proper learning situations—creating interest, provid- 
ing materials, and working toward definite goals. The traditional 
curriculum, taught in the traditional manner, calls for but little 
effort on the part of the teacher as compared to the planning 
demanded by the experiences offered in respect to housing. 

Now that the housing course has been installed, the principal 
finds that the program demands as much attention as it did while 
in the process of planning. ‘Teachers are always ready for sug- 
gestions. One of the projects at present being considered is the 
development of a set of housing standards for the Lincoln School 
community which are to be used in making a survey of actual 
housing conditions in that area. 

The school principal who sponsors curriculum reorganization 
learns sooner or later that the school program is one of continuous 
development, calling for continuous attention. 


THe Dowaciac CoMMUNITY PLAN 


A community educational program, now under way, which will 
bear watching—because of its uniqueness and its promise as a pat- 
tern for the future extension of educational facilities and services 
to youth and adults—is the Dowagiac, Michigan, Community Plan. 
Although the principal may fail to find in it the close official 
merger of the school and the community program, as is noted at 
Norris, he will discover similar objectives and a similar expansion 
in the use of the community’s existing educational facilities for 
maximum community benefit. 

The local school board has assumed the responsibility for setting 
up a program which ordinarily would be advanced and managed 
by a social or recreational agency outside the schools. The finan- 
cial responsibility for the salary of the leader of this program rests 
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with the school board, three fourths of the salary coming through 
the provisions of the George-Deen Act. 

Purposes of the program. Behind the Dowagiac measure is a 
definite statement of purpose or philosophy, as expressed by those 
in charge of the program. 


The American way to peace, prosperity, and happiness is 
through co-operative effort and co-ordination of the activities 
of existing organizations in the solution of the problems in 
the many communities that compose these United States. In 
a democracy, the solution of practically all problems depends 
upon the ability of each community to solve its own difficul- 
ties with the help of Federal, state, and county governments, 
but with a minimum of control. 

The power of maximum co-operation of a community to 
solve its own problems has never been approached in this 
country. The function of the school has been far too narrow. 
Not until school conceives its duty as that of helping all the 
people of the community to help one another and the group 
through an educational program of the widest scope will the 
school properly serve its neighborhood. 

A community may be defined as an area served by a school. 
It may be a high school serving an urban and rural area, a 
large elementary school, or a city high school. The school 
as a center provides a common interest.’ 


Realizing the tremendous possibilities of a co-operative pro- 
gram, Dowagiac has undertaken a unique plan. This city of 5550 
serves a rural area of approximately 150 square miles. The Dowa- 
giac Community Plan provides for the formation of a Council with 
one representative from every organization in the community. 
The Preamble of the Constitution denotes the purposes and gives 
direction to the program: “Believing that life, liberty, and the 

’Information supplied by Leeds Gulick, Director, Dowagiac Community 


Plan, and C. M. Horn, formerly Superintendent of City Schools and now with 
the Michigan State Department of Public Instruction. 
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pursuit of happiness are the right of every member of our society, 
and that these in fullest measure can be attained only through 
united action, we, the representatives of fifty-five organizations, 
hereby establish the Dowagiac Community Plan for the improve- 
ment of our social, cultural, spiritual, and economic phases of com- 
munity life.” 

Features of organization. A full-time director was chosen in 
September, 1938, and a definite shaping of the program was begun 
with the adoption of a constitution and the forming of the Com- 
munity Council. Its members represent the people and their own 
organizations and carry to the people the information and enthu- 
siasm for the Community Plan. They elect an Executive Board 
of eighteen members to plan the activities, receive and pay out 
funds, and appoint the director. An Executive Committee of the 
three officers of the Community Council handles the minor prob- 
lems as they arise. The director is advised on all important phases 
of the work by subcommittees such as Community School Com- 
mittee, Public Forum Committee, Placement Service Committee, 
and others. Thus all the Community Council members likewise 
serve on these more active committees. Others, not on the Council, 
are also called to serve with them, giving the maximum amount 
of individual as well as organizational co-operation within the 
community. 

Even before contacts could be made with the large number of 
organizations and their representatives reached individually, in 
order that the meeting for approval of the constitution could be 
arranged, plans were laid for a few leading activities to be spon- 
sored by the Community Council. This was done to enable the 
people better to appreciate the program which was being pro- 
posed. The policy being to sponsor first those things which had 
been tried successfully in Dowagiac in other years, the program 
began with three activities: (1) a short-term Community School, 
for those whose formal education had ended and who were six- 
teen years of age or over; (2) a Public Forum, with four well- 
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qualified leaders, coming on nine evenings throughout the fall and 
winter; and (3) a Placement Service, for those seeking and those 
offering work in the community. 

Due to the promotion of the plan by those who hold a place 
of confidence in the whole region, interest and readiness to co- 
operate in the activities are pronounced among those of little edu- 
cation as well as those more privileged, and among those in the 
rural districts as well as those within the city. The problems now 
confronting the officials are those of proper understanding of the 
real program by the people as a whole, patience in seeing the plan 
unfold without undue haste, and full participation by all groups 
of people rather than by limited sections, 

Provisions for youth. A feature of the whole setup of the 
Dowagiac Community Plan is the important place that is given to 
youth. Of the sixty representatives on the Community Council, 
four are leading young people. The Executive Board, with more 
actual authority, has a membership of eighteen persons, one of 
whom is a youth and another an adviser of youth. 

The young people of Dowagiac, in representation as well as in 
participation in the executive side of the Community Plan, have 
shown themselves fully capable of carrying on a widely diversified 
program of social, educational, recreative, and service activities. 
After a survey of the needs af youth, as expressed by themselves 
through a check list to 500 high-school and out-of-school boys and 
girls and by questioning parents and other adults, an organization 
was set up for young people between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-three. This organization was formed in 1936 and has a 
small Adult Advisory Council at its service. A nominating com- 
mittee, which is elected by popular vote, names a double slate of 
nominees to the Youth Council. A vote is then taken of all mem- 
bers to select six boys and six girls, in school or out of school, in 
town or out of town, to form the Youth Council. 

Young people’s activities are carried on mostly in the Boys’ 
Recreation Center and the Girls’ Recreation Center. Each of these 
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is either a part of or a whole church parish house, which has 
been loaned by the church for this service to youth. Ping-pong, 
handicraft work, and table games are offered in both centers. Pool 
and billiards are added to these in the boys’ center. Shampoo, 
bathing, and manicuring facilities, as well as good reading matter, 
a piano, a victrola, and a radio, are part of the equipment of the 
girls’ house. These two centers are open to all members (who 
pay no membership fees) every weekday, both afternoon and eve- 
ning. 

“Youth Dances,” with charges of five or ten cents, are held every 
week or two, both winter and summer, in the high-school gymna- 
sium. They have an average attendance of 300. A record crowd 
at a special New Year’s dance was over 500. A “Clothes Drag” 
of the city is carried out by the members as a service project for 
those who need this aid in the community. The young people 
also sponsor “Youth Forums,” with widely known speakers discuss- 
ing various important topics before as many as 600 students at a 
meeting. 

Proposals for activities of the Adult Community Council to 
sponsor have been many and have been divided into the following 
twelve categories: athletic, civic, co-ordinative, economic, educa- 
tional, health, home and family, recreational, spiritual, survey, wel- 
fare, and youth. Suggested dates for installation, ranging over a 
period of five years, are indicated for the activities. Among the 
programs proposed are: 


1. Greater rural-urban co-operation for mutual improvement 

2. United action by local business and resort owners for economic 

betterment 

Development of small co-operatives for buyers and sellers 

. More community festivals, fairs, and singing 

5. An Industrial Relations Board to alleviate differences between 
capital and labor and to create co-operative effort 

6. Community education as a permanent part of community life 

7. Public health, sanitation, medical insurance for all 


BY 
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8. A recreation program to include everyone who wishes to 
participate 

g. A community center to house all community interests for young 
and old 

10. A more united city and rural program to make the community 
church-minded 

11. Adequate surveys, revised frequently, to provide bases for bet- 
ter service to the community 

12. An intelligently directed and adequately provided welfare 
service 

13. A program for youth that will fit the needs of rural and urban 
boys and girls and young men and women 


The natural question that follows this ambitious proposal is that 
of its financial support. The Dowagiac Community Plan has but 
one paid executive; the George-Deen Act of Congress provides for 
the major portion of this cost, and a local donor gives the re- 
mainder. Otherwise there is almost no expense, and none will be 
incurred until funds are voluntarily offered for such activities as 
need financial outlay. The director of the program points out 
to the community anticipating such a program these essentials: 
(1) the willingness of the board of education to underwrite the 
finances and provide the personnel, (2) local gifts, and (3) Federal 
and state funds. He suggests that the activity can progress with 
practically no cost to the school corporation. 

The leadership for the youth program has been largely volun- 
tary, and the officials see no reason why this larger undertaking 
should lack volunteer leadership. The expense of the undertaking 
has been kept at a minimum, in order to win the faith of the busi- 
ness concerns of Dowagiac. It was felt that a program presenting 
a financial burden would be classed as a failure, regardless of its 
contribution to the welfare of the community. 

The director of the program and the superintendent of schools 
point out that the only requisites for the Community Plan are a 
united backing from the school authorities and local organizations, 
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co-operation of the state educational offices, and a willingness on 
the part of the citizens to work intelligently for the greater good 
of the entire community. 

In the consideration of the Dowagiac experience and what it 
holds for school administrators who are attempting to broaden their 
school programs to meet the needs of a greater proportion of the 
youth of the community, the question arises naturally: to what 
extent could such services be offered as a part of the regular pro- 
gram of the school? ‘The secondary school has been cautioned 
about having other agencies step in to meet those educational needs 
of youth which it has never adequately met. The Dowagiac Com- 
munity Plan is founded on public interest in community welfare, 
and promises to take care of recreational and educational needs of 
out-of-school youth as well as adults. 

The principal who studies the features of this program for youth 
will naturally do so with the intention of seeing what the plan 
suggests for the extension of the community features of his own 
school program. Many community agencies are supplementing the 
regular high school in an educational way. Once the true social 
significance of the school program 1s realized by the secondary- 
school principal, the curriculum will be extended to include many 
of the features of the outside-agency programs now commonly 
considered as recreational. 


XI 


Ex perzences in the Laboratory 


School 


HE campus laboratory school will continue to be a source of 

suggestion for curricular experimentation. Dissimilarity in 
type of student body, size of enrollment, instructional facilities, and 
freedom from curricular restrictions have perhaps been overempha- 
sized by the public-school administrator as differences which would 
mark the activities of the laboratory school as of doubtful signifi- 
cance to the public secondary school. 

The laboratory school that is a tuition school may have an op- 
portunity to be somewhat selective in respect to its student body; 
but although the median I.Q. may be a little above that in the 
public school, the broad range of intellectual ability is still there, 
and the variation in social and physical needs is usually just as pro- 
nounced. Most laboratory schools today, since they fill an obliga- 
tion as experimental and demonstration centers, are attempting to 
duplicate the average school situation in respect to their student 
bodies. 

It is true that the limited enrollment of the laboratory school is 
in contrast to that of the large public high school, but, after all, the 
latter is the exception in American education. Three fourths of 
the 25,000 high schools enroll no more than 225 students each. 

194 
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Furthermore, there is no evidence that the school of 2000 students 
cannot profit by the curricular experiences of the school of 200 
students. 

As to instructional facilities, it is generally true that the experi- 
mental school connected with a teachers’ college is better equipped 
than the average high school. Furthermore, the pupil-teacher ratio 
is usually smaller. “These are decided advantages in the proper pro- 
vision for pupil growth, but they can hardly stand as a quarantine 
to the public-school administrator in search of ideas. The public 
school that cites its pupil-teacher ratio of thirty as reason for not 
caring for individual differences should be reminded that the next 
fifty years promise nothing less. 

The laboratory school’s freedom from curricular restrictions has 
often been overemphasized. When it is recalled that a much 
greater percentage of its student body is preparing for college than 
is the case in the average public school, the contention establishes 
itself as little more than that. Furthermore, many laboratory 
schools are tuition institutions. With the acceptance of tuition for 
secondary schooling is apt to come also specific expectations, if not 
demands, on the part of the parent. The apparent freedom of the 
laboratory school rests in its close connection with a teacher-train- 
ing institution, which in turn is advancing an enlightened educa- 
tional philosophy. A conservative program in the former would 
in turn reflect conservatism in the latter. The experimental school 
stands as a valuable source of suggestion for public education. The 
enlightened public-school official has found that there is little he 
cannot do that others do in curriculum reorganization if he but 
brings his staff and his public along with the program. 


THe Campus LABORATORY SCHOOL AT GREELEY 


An experimental school that is presenting a good curriculum 
show for secondary education today is the campus laboratory school 
of the Colorado State College of Education at Greeley. Within a 
short space of time the school has passed in and out of a broad- 
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fields curriculum, in and out of a core curriculum, and into a more 
flexible general educational program. Graduation practices, the 
system of marking and reporting, and other administrative tech- 
niques have been in a constant state of evolution. In short, for five 
years the school has engaged in a furious and intensive search for 
the key to curricular reconstruction, and in the quest it has re- 
vealed a pronounced willingness to discard that which has not 
proved its worth. 

The curriculum leader of this school is its director or principal. 
Suggesting and encouraging experimentation at every turn, he has 
paved the way for curricular innovations by setting aside possible 
administrative hindrances. His eager search for an improved system 
of reporting pupil development, described later, is typical of these 
efforts. | 

Setting. The school’s enrollment is limited to 200. Of this num- 
ber, there is about an equal distribution of boys and girls, city and 
rural students. The school is a six-year unit, divided into two parts 
—a lower and an upper division—which would, for most purposes, 
conform to the junior-senior high-school plan. However, there are 
no grades within the two divisions. Within each division the nature 
of the student’s program depends upon abilities, interests, and needs 
rather than upon time service. The normal length of time spent 
in the school would be six years. 

Greeley is the center of an agricultural area. It is in the heart 
of one of the largest beet-sugar production areas in the United 
States. The population is around 15,000. The major industries are 
those ordinarily associated with a trading center, the college, and 
the beet industry. The student background varies widely, but the 
school does not have the problem occasioned by a highly industri- 
alized center. 

Beginnings. ‘The beginnings of the program for the improve- 
ment of secondary education go back to 1932. About that time 

1'This description of the Secondary School of Colorado State College of 


Education has been made possible through the kind co-operation of William 
L. Wrinkle, Director. 
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application was made to the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, of which the school is a member, for per- 
mission to engage in curricular reorganization as an experimental 
school. ‘This was approved. The school has worked through its 
evolution by a gradual process rather than by approach from a 
highly theoretical point of view. A definite attempt was made to 
avoid getting lost in printed points of view which had little prac- 
tical meaning. 

It is interesting to note that the first step was from a depart- 
mentalized organization to a broad-fields plan; the second was from 
the broad-fields to the core curriculum, and the present step is an 
attempt to get away from certain restrictions of the core organiza- 
tion and into a program more functional. This progress has been 
in accord with the general scale of curriculum reorganization de- 
veloped in Chapter HI. (See Figure 1, page 52.) Starting with 
an initial philosophy that the purpose of the school is to help boys 
and girls to do better those desirable things essential in modern 
living, the school’s problem has very obviously been: “What are 
the things which the boys and girls do or should do to live ade- 
quately in modern society?” This approach through the years of 
experimentation has forced the school into a functional curriculum 
in which grades, marking systems, and other mechanics of tradi- 
tional practice have been scrapped. Actions have been in accord 
with philosophy. 

To guide reconstruction, the staff has set out a list of funda- 
mental truths which it considers as common-sense statements hardly 
debatable, yet which are commonly violated in conventional sec- 
ondary-school organization and practice. 


Fundamental Truths Basic to Educational Reconstruction 


1. We rarely start any place without first knowing where 
we want to go. 

2. If education is to function, it must be based upon and 
be organized in terms of life itself. 
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3. Education is a continuous process. It normally continues 
throughout the life of the individual. 

4. No two individuals are alike. 

5. Learning activity is more productive when it is pur- 
poseful. ' 

6. Skill-type activities may be more effectively learned in 
situations in which their use is needed. 

7. What the individual does with what he knows and how 
he feels about it are more important than the mere knowledge 
which may be at his command. 

8. The way the teacher teaches must be in agreement with 
the way in which the student learns. 

g. Ability to learn increases with age. 

10. Society should not be expected to support an educa- 
tional program unless it is productive of social value. 

11. The organization of the school, the pattern of the 
educational program, and the practices in school administra- 
tion have little justification except as they stimulate and facili- 
tate educational progress. 

12. No teacher, subject, or school practice has a claim which 
supersedes the best educational opportunities for the child. 

13. Effective and economical teaching demands on the part 
of the teacher a knowledge of what the student knows and 
can do. 

14. Emphasis by teachers and other adults on false values 
tends to stimulate the development of false standards of value 
by students. 

15. The ability of the individual should be considered in 
determining the learning materials with which he works and 
the methods he uses. 

16. Effective learning must begin with what the individual 
knows and can do. 

17. Continued self-directed learning occurs only along lines 
in which intrinsic values are recognized. 

18. Learning which results from the use of devices, pres- 
sures, and extrinsic stimulation tends to be discontinued when 
the devices are removed. 
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19. Things once learned are soon forgotten unless they are 
used; the use of things once learned greatly aids in their re- 
tention. 

20. The tools of learning are means to ends, not ends in 
themselves. 

21. Learning is a result of activity and cannot occur with- 
out activity.’ 


THE CurRRICULUM 


The broad-fields approach. ‘The first of the nonconventional 
types of curriculum organization attempted in the Greeley labora- 
tory school was the broad-fields. The object was to arrange the 
curriculum on the basis of those broad fields of experience perti- 
nent to life in American society. The staff appreciated the diffi- 
culty of determining such fields, and that it is probable that there 
may be a number of different patterns, any of which might be as 
desirable as another. It finally accepted six fields, indicating that 
the experiences which the new organization would provide were 
more important than the particular fields in which they might fall. 
The faith of the experiment lay in the ability of the pattern 
adopted to facilitate the desired type of experiencing. The six 
areas or broad fields of experience accepted were: 


. Experiences in a natural and physical environment—science 

. Experiences involving people—social studies 

. Experiences involved in communication—literature and language 
. Experiences involving the arts type of activities 

. Experiences of a physical activity type 

. Socializing experiences 


Ama BW N & 


An attempt was made not to regard these fields as being separated 
as distinctly as had been the departments they were replacing. For 
instance, it was the obligation of all the fields to co-operate in the 


2From W. L. Wrinkle’s The New High School in the Making, Chapter II, 
copyright. Used by permission of American Book Company, publishers. 
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development of the fundamental skills involved in speaking, reading, 
and writing, and it was necessary that socialization be involved in 
all areas.® 

As these fields overran the inherent right of specialized subjects 
to exist, the planners were confronted with the problem of retain- 
ing certain specific subjects for the sake of pupil specialization. 
“When should specialization begin?” was a question which called 
for an answer in terms of the individual pupil. The general educa- 
tion program was gradually pushed up, the experiences offered fall- 
ing in the broad fields just cited. 

Director Wrinkle, in Chapter III of his recent study, The New 
High School in the Making, raises question after question calling 
for a decision on the part of curriculum planners setting up a 
broad-fields program. He is no doubt expressing the perplexity 
experienced by his own staff. During the school year 1937-1938 
the school began to move away from the broad-fields plan, develop- 
ing a program which approximates the core curriculum but at the 
same time attempts to avoid certain weaknesses it felt existed in 
the core plan. 

The present curriculum. The 1938-1939 curriculum of the Sec- 
ondary School of Colorado State College of Education in form and 
function represents a combination of the core and the experience 
types, as described in Chapter III. The system of operation for 
the first semester of that year may be described as representative 
of the curriculum now in operation. The program can best be 
described in conjunction with a diagram of the schedule of classes. 
(See Figure 8.) 

Students enrolled in the secondary school are in either the lower 
or the upper division. In general, the lower division would cor- 
respond to the junior high school and the upper division, to the 
senior high school. That explanation would not be altogether true. 
The school moves students from the lower division to the upper 


3W. L. Wrinkle, op. cit., treats at length of the school’s plan for the 
broad-fields curriculum. 
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when they have the maturity and the learning ability to warrant 
their placement in the more advanced type of program provided 
there. Within a division there is no reference to grades, such as 
seventh, ninth, or twelfth. A similar trend was noted in the treat- 
ment of the Pine Mountain School. 

The lower division. In the lower division, at the present time, 
there are two groups in the science—social studies course, which 
meets for two hours daily. The program draws upon the two 
fields for its learning experiences. All the first-year students and 
some of those who were previously enrolled are working with one 
teacher on a study of the human body. For them the science—social 
studies course represents a detailed health-education unit. Another 
group of the older students, who have had the health unit and 
whose learning abilities are more advanced, are working with an- 
other teacher on the development of Colorado. This work in- 
cludes both historical backgrounds and a detailed study of the local 
community. The determination of group membership is based 
much more on maturity and learning skills than on content. It is 
quite possible that in the second semester the science—social studies 
would be treated in three groups instead of two. Basic mathematics 
and language arts are built into this group activity instead of being 
taught separately. 

At three o’clock three teachers are working with these students 
of the lower division. The next hour’s work involves chiefly the 
promotion of reading and creative dramatics. The groupings of 
the two-hour period which has just closed are not continued during 
this hour. The students are regrouped according to the nature of 
the language arts work, their interests, and their abilities. 

During the forenoon all these students of the lower division spend 
one hour in each of three courses—physical activities, music, and 
the arts. Differentiation is made within these activities. In the 
arts the student may be in the workshop doing one of a multitude 
of things in printing or in typewriting. The same differentiation 
holds true in the other two fields. If the student wishes to be in 
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the all-school orchestra, he cuts out of the arts program two hours 
weekly, at eleven o’clock on Tuesday and on Thursday. Likewise, 
the student wishing to be in the band cuts out some of the first 
hour of his two-hour core course. As shown on the schedule 
(Figure 8), there is provision for both total-group social-education 
activities and small-group meetings. 

The upper division. ‘Yhe upper-division program provides for 
the first two hours daily in general education units. As was the 
case in the lower division, students of any number of years’ enroll- 
ment in the upper division may be in any of these units. The stu- 
dent in this course selects the units he wishes to follow, being guided 
to select those which best meet his interests and needs. He discusses 
his selection with his adviser and his parents. Among the six-week 
units provided are: 


. Art of speaking 

. Bacteriology (college class) 

. Beet-sugar industry 

. Community survey—local and out-of-town buying 

. Creative writing 

. Education 

. Fundamentals in English 

. Fundamentals in mathematics 

. General literature 

. Getting ready for college (for sixth-year and selected fifth-year 
students) 

11. Improving reading ability 

12. Modern health practices 

13. Occupational surveys 

14. Personal and family finance 

15. Personality clinic 

16. Photography 

17. Recognizing and interpreting propaganda 

18. The automobile 

19. The story of the earth 

20. Survey of English literature 


© Oo On AN RW WN 
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The school finds that the students tend to group themselves quite 
homogeneously in selecting their general units, those of superior 
abstract intelligence tending to gather into such units as propaganda, 
the beet-sugar industry, and creative writing, while those of lower 
scholastic aptitude show greater concern for the type of unit in- 
volving objectivity and extensive activity, such as photography and 
the automobile. 

At eleven o’clock the student may take physical activities five 
days a week, or he may use two of these periods for orchestra. 
He may be in the band two days and in vocal music three days; 
or, if he is interested in special instrumental work, he may work 
individually or in small groups these three days. If he is not inter- 
ested in instrumental music, the period may be spent either on 
vocational music or in the arts workshop. 

In the last two periods of the day there are provided specialized 
activities which care for college, commercial, or other interests. 
These are indicated on the schedule in Figure 8. 

Assemblies, association meetings, organization meetings, and other 
group socializing activities are scheduled during the school day. 
Each Friday the Director of Social Education issues a schedule of 
such activities for the following week. Figure 9 reveals a typical 
weekly schedule. Generally one of the five periods of each day 
in the weekly schedule is cut into by such activities, which may 
take all the students or part of them. When only a fraction of 
the entire student body is engaged in these activities, the others 
continue their regular schedule. 

In the upper division, since there is great freedom in selection 
of curriculum offered in both the general units and the specialized 
activities, much teacher time is spent in conference with the stu- 
dents. Much attention is given to building interests and attitudes 
by indirect procedures. 

Two pronounced features of the core curriculum, as it is gener- 
ally being popularized over the country, are (1) a lengthened 
period for the course and (2) its acceptance as the means by which 
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general education desirable for all the student body may be ex- 
tended upward. The two-hour core course in the lower division 
and the two-hour general education course in the upper division 
represent the Colorado school’s attempt to move from a broad- 
fields curriculum toward a core curriculum. However, in neither 
the lower-division nor the upper-division course are common ex- 
periences demanded of all pupils. The school is skeptical of the 
term core, feeling that too often it indicates that those planning the 
course know what all students should know and do. As Director 
Wrinkle recently said to the writer: 


We believed until about a year ago that we could identify 
those things. We gradually discovered that we could not. 
Outside of the basic skill fields, the important things for every- 
one to have in common are: attitudes, methods of attacking 
problems, ability to locate sources of information, etc. Sub- 
ject matter is merely the material with which we work to 
achieve those outcomes. Since the outcomes are achieved 
much more effectively if the student is working with subject 
matter which has meaning to him, it is desirable for him to 
have a part in determining what he shall do rather than for 
us to prescribe it and hand it out to him. 


It may be said that this school is now working in a core organi- 
zation but is attempting to provide within it the functional pro- 
gram which the philosophy of the experience curriculum repre- 
sents. Here again it is necessary to refer to Chapter III in order 
that the core program and the experience program, as concepts, 
may be established alike in the minds of all educators interested in 
curriculum reorganization. 

A concerted effort is being made, and rightly so, by the labora- 
tory school at Greeley to avoid a curriculum rigidly organized and 
administered by the staff. A curriculum committee of students is 
provided in the student association to deal with problems of the 
school curriculum and instruction. In respect to the experiences 
of the students with the general education units in the upper divi- 
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sion of the school, the director has just issued the following ques- 
tionnaire to secure the students’ reaction to the program: 


Student’s Evaluation 


A Confidential Report to Director 
The College High School 


1. In which general education unit were you enrolled in 
the period now closing? 

2. Why did you select this unit? 

3. How well did the unit serve the purposes for which you 
selected it? 


( ) Much better than I had anticipated 
( ) Satisfactorily 

( ) Not very satisfactorily 

( ) Very inadequately 


4. If you checked either of the last two items in response to 
question No. 3, explain why the unit did not accomplish what 
you hoped it would. 

5. Was the amount of time sufficient for the adequate de- 
velopment of the unit? 


( ) More than necessary ( ) About right (_) Insufficient 


6. What would be the most desirable student enrollment in 
this particular unit? 


Not fewer than _____ nor more than 
7. What were some of the most significant values you 
achieved in the unit? 
8. If you had known as much about the unit before you 
enrolled as you now know, would you have enrolled in it? 


(Ge>)eYes (2) No 
9. Would you recommend the unit to your friends who 
have interests and needs similar to yours? 
(eer) ax es (a pENG 


10. Suggest things which might be done to make the unit 
more valuable the next time it is included in the program. 
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11. A teacher’s ability to teach different types of units 
varies. He may do a splendid piece of work with one unit 
and do much less satisfactorily a unit of a different type. 
How would you evaluate the teachers who have worked with 
you in this unit? Write in the name of each person you 
evaluate. 

Very well Satis- Not well 
qualified factory qualified 


C3 Cs) (a7) 
(>) Cy) (CB), 
() Ce (a) 


12. If in your opinion any teacher was not well qualified 
for this unit, tell specifically what he did or did not do that 
is responsible for your evaluation. 


Number 


Supervising teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 


Before any of the above information is shown to any 
teacher, this slip will be detached. I will keep it so that I may 
be able to identify your answer sheet and call you in to talk 
with me if I should need further information in order to 
interpret your responses. 


Number 


Student 


Student organization. ‘The student life of the school functions 
through an organization known as the Associated Students, in- 
cluding all members of the school. (See Figure ro.) A constitution 
sets out the details of operation, the burden of responsibility falling 
upon an Administrative ‘Council and five standing committees— 
Assembly, Curriculum, Management, Social Activities, and Com- 
munity Relations. The explicit constitution even provides for the 
impeachment of student officers, 
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Girls’ Association Boys’ Association 


ASSOCIATED STUDENTS fame) 


President ecretary 


Assembly Committee 


Curriculum Committee 
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Figure 10. The Associated Students, Secondary School of Colorado State 
College of Education 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DEVICES 


Marking and reporting. Curriculum planners all over the coun- 
try have found that administrative techniques are handicaps in the 
practical installation of curriculum philosophy. Principals espe- 
cially are thrown face to face with the task of freeing the new 
curriculum from traditional administrative devices, such as the 
marking system. Five years ago the laboratory school at Greeley 
abandoned the conventional A-B-C-D-F marking system. Since 
that time no form for use in marking and reporting and no single 
practice have been continued for a period of more than one year. 
Director Wrinkle’s search for an improved system of reporting 
progress has been as intensive as the search for a proper curriculum. 
The one could not stand with the other in a state of transition. 
Out of the staff’s consideration of the problem came a number of 
generalizations to guide the experimentation with new forms for 
reporting pupil growth. The first twelve of these were developed 
at the beginning; the others were added from time to time on the 
basis of experiences with new forms. 


Generalizations Basic to a System of Marking and Reporting 


1. The traditional marking system cannot provide an intelli- 
gent solution of the administrative problems of student guid- 
ance, placement, promotion, motivation, and graduation. 

2. The elimination of the competitive marking system 
would compel teachers to depend more on intrinsic motivation, 
worth-while materials, and sound methods of instruction, b 
depriving poor teachers of the whip by which the child is 
forced to engage in meaningless activities through procedures 
which are unlikely to be conducive to continued activity. 

3. No single symbol can be an intelligible index of student 
achievement unless the achievement evaluated represents a 
single outcome, or unless the achievement of several outcomes 
may be assumed to be identical. 
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4. Any adequate plan for the evaluation of student experi- 
ences will necessarily require as many separate evaluations as 
there are separate things evaluated. 

5. Evaluations should be made in relation to the purposes 
of the experiences promoted by the school and their appro- 
priateness to the abilities and needs of the pupils as individuals. 

6. Students vary in their ability to achieve the objectives of 
the educational program. 

7. Harm rather than good is likely to result from the peri- 
odic receipt of reports showing inferior achievement, if the 
student has done his best, or from reports showing superior 
achievement, if the student has not done his best. 

8. The purpose of general public education is not to dis- 
courage students from continuing in the school program; stu- 
dents who consistently receive low or unsatisfactory marks 
are unlikely to be enthusiastic about continuing in the school. 

g. Justification for any scheme of rating in the school is 
found in the increased possibility of producing educationally 
desirable changes in the individual; invidious tagging of the 
student makes no fundamental or constructive contribution to 
the pupil or to anyone else. 

10. An individually appropriate and worth-while curricu- 
lum needs no extrinsic devices to insure application on the 
part of the student. 

11. Good teaching does not demand coercive devices to 
insure individually appropriate learning by students. 

(Exceptions to the last two generalizations are in large 
measure the products of indefensible administrative practices 
in blanket requirements whereby all students, irrespective of 
ability, interest or need, must read the same assignments, fol- 
low the same course of study, and take algebra, Latin, etc.) 

12. The form of the report is not of fundamental signifi- 
cance. A blank sheet of paper in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher is perhaps the best form for use in reporting. It should 
be recognized, however, that this type of reporting is sus- 
ceptible of degeneration into stereotyped reports of little 
meaning or value. 
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13. The student’s experiences, his successes, difficulties, abili- 
ties and inabilities should be the subject of frequent conver- 
sations between teacher and student. Students should be 
encouraged to take the initiative in asking for such confer- 
ences. 

14. The likelihood of misunderstanding by parents in the 
interpretation of reports increases in proportion to the num- 
ber of details included in the report. 

15. Reporting on all students at one time may stimulate 
competitive comparisons, if such stimulation is not a purpose 
of the reporting, then reports should be made at different 
times to discourage such invidious comparisons. 

16. The most easily interpretable form of evaluation is the 
scale type of evaluation by which the individual is classified 
according to descriptive characterizations. 

17. The writing of adequate, detailed statements regarding 
each student for report purposes is not feasible for teachers 
having the usual number of students enrolled in classes. 

18. To insure an adequate understanding by parents of the 
status of the student, a conference should be arranged be- 
tween the parents and the counselor or teacher for oral dis- 
cussion of individual cases. 

19. Check lists utilizing the best features of the scale-type 
evaluation, the anecdotal record, and the conference plan 
should be developed for the evaluation of (a) general out- 
comes with which the total school program is concerned and 
(b) more specific outcomes relating to each of the various 
areas of the curriculum. 

20. A summary form of evaluation for distribution to par- 
ents should be developed, which will focus attention on de- 
sired outcomes of the school program that have been analyzed 
in detail by the check lists. The evaluation made should 
involve co-operative activity on the part of students and 
teachers.* 


4W. L. Wrinkle, An Experiment in Marking and Reporting, an unpublished 
report of five years of experimentation at the Secondary School of the Colo- 
rado State College of Education, 1938. 
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The first revision. On tne basis of these conclusions, the con- 
ventional A-B-C-D-F plan of marking and its accompanying home 
report was first replaced by a form including three separate sheets, 
reporting (1) the achievement of the student in terms of curricu- 
lum objectives, ability, and background; (2) the student’s per- 
formance in terms of work habits, ability in expression, etc.; and 
(3) his personal social traits. These forms, in addition to calling 
for several general or class-type evaluations, provided for over fifty 
specific evaluations. Such reports were prepared periodically by 
the teacher for each student enrolled in his classes. The general 
evaluations were in terms of “unsatisfactory,” “satisfactory,” and 
“honors.” A section of the form dealing with work habits is pre- 
sented below. 


Work Habits—(_ _) Has broad interests. 

) Is active without frequent stimulation. 

) Approaches problems with a desire to learn. 

) Carries plans through to completion. 

) Applies what is learned. 

) Endeavors to do his best outside as well as 
inside the classroom. 

( ) Co-operates with teachers and supervisors in 

making efforts for improvement. 

( ) Engages in worth-while out-of-school recre- 

ational activities. 

Shows originality and initiative. 

Engages in creative activity. 

Has self-confidence. 

Is thorough. 

Is orderly and careful in the use of materials 

and equipment. 


a 
eS 


The inconvenience of working with three different forms and 
the tremendous amount of time required of the teachers were among 
the pronounced objections which caused the forms to be issued 
but twice. Furthermore, the term “unsatisfactory” proved to be 


SHC-I5 
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an evaluation denoting comparison among pupils, a feature of the 
old system that was to have been replaced. The school also en- 
countered the problem of appeasing the former A pupils and their 
parents, who had received a distinct satisfaction in the former sys- 
tem. The “honors” designation met in a way this opposition, and 
at the same time opened the way for “honors” to certain students 
who had never been able to receive the A rating. 


Be Patient, GRANDMA! 


The second revision. In the fall of 1934 the forms just described 
were replaced by a statement regarding each student, made out by 
the guidance counselor and sent to the home at the close of each 
quarter of the school year. The form provided the teachers for 
passing on such information to the counselor included these six 
statements, one or more of which he checked for the student: 


1. The student is showing performance in excess of what might 
be expected in view of his ability. 

2. The student is showing normal performance. 

3. The student’s background is weak in this area, but he is doing 
as much as might be expected. 

4. The student has ability to do much better work, but is satis- 
fied with minimum achievement. Lacks industry, initiative, and 
self-direction. 

5. The student is not inclined to assume responsibility and is a 
potential source of disturbance unless under constant supervision. 

6. The student is showing unsatisfactory achievement of ob- 
jectives. 
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This information was assembled by the counselor, summarized, 
and reported by mail to the parents. The statements ranged from 
brief congratulatory notes reporting “honors” designations to more 
detailed letters calling attention to specific situations which were 
undesirable and which needed immediate attention. The system 
was soon discontinued because of the heavy task placed upon the 
counselor of analyzing the teachers’ reports and preparing the let- 
ters to the homes. 

The third step. The school next experimented with rating scales 
by which both work habits and social adjustment were to be meas- 
ured. To illustrate this type of evaluation form, one item from 
each of the two scales is presented below: 


How effectively does the student express himself orally? 


Speaks interest- Speaks correctly Often speaks Mechanical in Extreme diffi- 
ingly in all sit- and interest- aimlessly; some- expression; poor culty in expres- 
uations; has a ingly if pre- times arouses vocabulary and _ sion; others 
pleasing voice pared but lacks interest of faulty construc- rarely enjoy lis- 
free from af- ability to speak listeners; word tion; detracting tening; meager 
fectations and informally choice and con- mannerisms; dif- vocabulary; poor 
mannerisms struction occa- ficult to under- construction; 
sionally faulty stand annoying man- 


nerisms 


To what extent does this student demonstrate reliability? 


Dependable in Usually depend- Dependable in Generally not Fails to live up 


all situations; able; sometimes carrying out dependable; to agreements; 
follows plans needs supervi- responsibilities fails to follow cannot be 
through to com- sion to com- under supervi- plans unless trusted; evades 
pletion; meets plete plans; sion; occasion- supervised; responsibilities 
all _responsi- rarely fails to ally fails to keep takes undue 
bilities; always keep agreements agreements and advantage of 
truthful and to meet to meet routine others unless 

routine respon- responsibilities under close 

sibilities supervision 


The conference plan. The next step was the development of a 
system involving conferences with parents. If a letter mark is not 
intelligible and detailed written reports are time-consuming and 
subject to misinterpretation, the school by the 1935-1936 school 
year decided the solution rested with a conference between coun- 
selor or teacher and parents. Written records were still retained 
in the office for guidance and adjustment purposes. Early in the 
Winter quarter of 1935-1936 parents were notified that unless the 
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school asked them to call for conference they might assume that 
the school was satisfied with the experiences and progress of the 
student, but if they wished to learn about these school experiences, 
they should take the initiative in arranging with the school counselor 
for a conference. The school concluded that the conference plan 
was the most adequate solution of the problem which had thus 
far been developed. During the year about a third of the parents 
came to the school for conferences. It was revealed that many 
parents are not seriously concerned about the school experiences of 
their children so long as there is nothing notably wrong. ‘The 
system broke down as the result of gradual loss of school contact 
with the parents of students. 

The substitution of check lists. The check list was brought into 
use, being seen as a means of eliminating extensive writing on the 
teacher’s part, and at the same time enabling the school to give 
the parent a detailed account of the pupil’s progress. “Iwo separate 
check lists were developed for home reports, and another as a con- 
fidential office record. Figure 11 reveals one of the home check 
lists. 

Search for a simple report. With the opening of the 1937-1938 
school year, the school set out to develop simple reports which 
could be easily interpreted by the student and his parents and which 
would focus their attention on the outcomes with which the school 
is most concerned. The form finally developed simply provided 
for a listing of the following items, each with a blank in front of 
it for recording the evaluation: (1) self-direction, (2) social adjust- 
ment, (3) breadth of interest, (4) participation, (5) personal at- 
tractiveness, etc., (6) clearness and distinctness of speech, (7) poise 
and self-confidence, (8) voice quality, (9) choice of reading ma- 
terials, and (10) creative ability, etc. 

An analysis of each of these outcomes was prepared for the sake 
of classification. Each student and parent was given a copy of this 
analysis, to be used as a basis for making the evaluation of these 
items intelligible and to provide a specific basis for student and 
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Student Course or Activity Year Month 


Evaluations indicated refer only to the course or activity being reported. 


ABILITY AND BACKGROUND 


) Is capable of outstanding achievement (1) 

) Has normal ability; achievement will be determined largely by degree 
of effect (2) 

) Has difficulty in doing work of average quality due to weakness in 
basic learning skills or inadequate background; satisfactory achievement 
will result only from unusual effort (3) 


INTEREST 


) Has well-defined personal objectives toward which he is consistently 
active (4) 

Has well-balanced interests; distributes his time intelligently (5) 

Has so many interests that he often neglects a part of his responsibili- 
ties (6) 

Has too limited interests; should engage in a wider range of activities 
(7) 


Shows little or no evidence of well-defined personal objectives (8) 
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EFFORT 


) Does not limit his efforts to the school learning situation; voluntarily 
continues his work on the outside (9) 

) Works consistently; puts forth his best efforts at all times (10) 

) Stops work whenever he thinks the minimum that will be accepted has 
been done (11) 

) Is inconsistent in his efforts; makes unusual effort at times and at other 
times shows little concern about work to be done (12) 

) Wastes time; applies himself intermittently; spends much of the work 
period unprofitably (13) 

) Is frequently absent or delayed in getting to work due to careless- 
ness (14) 


ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF ABILITY AND BACKGROUND 


) Achievement is greater than might reasonably be expected; honors (15) 

) Achievement is consistent with ability and background; satisfactory (16) 

) Achievement is less than might reasonably be expected; unsatisfac- 
tory (17) 


Additional characterizations and trait actions illustrative of characterizations: 


Evaluation submitted by 


Ficure 11. Check List for Home Reporting, Secondary School of Colorado 


State College of Education 
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teacher conferences and student attention to improvement. For 
instance, the analysis of self-direction was made thus: 


Self-direction: 


1. The student is regular and prompt in attendance except for 
approved cause. 

2. Moves from one work situation to another without wasting 
time. 

3. Begins work promptly and continues until it is time to stop. 

4. Engages in effective activity with a minimum of supervision. 

5. Meets his responsibilities promptly and carries out agreements. 
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g. Reacts in a positive manner to and profits by criticism. 

10. Utilizes previous experiences in meeting new problems. 

11. Has justifiable confidence in himself but is not overconfident. 

12. Has courage and perseverance which keeps him on the job 
even though the work is difficult. 


A five-point scale was adopted for reporting the pupil’s standing 
in respect to any one of these ten desired outcomes of school ex- 
perience. The following brief statements were sent out to indi- 
cate the specific meaning which was to be attached to each letter. 


H Honors: Distinctly superior. The student would be no- 
ticeably outstanding in a large group of students of similar 
age and school level. 

S Satisfactory: The ability demonstated is what should be 
expected of a student of similar age and school level. 

N_ Needs to make improvement: The student has not dem- 
onstrated the ability which should be expected of a stu- 
dent of his age and school level. He should deliberately 
plan to make improvement. 

U_ Unsatisfactory: The student is very noticeably weak in 
the demonstration of the ability being evaluated. 

No evaluation: An evaluation cannot be made at this 
time because (1) the teacher is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the activities of the student to permit an evaluation, 
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(2) the activity does not permit a demonstration of the 
ability, or (3) the student has not shown any observed 
evidence of the ability. 


This experience to date of one secondary school in searching for 
an improved system of marking and reporting reveals in part the 
difficulty administration faces if it is to clear the way for the 
emerging philosophy of secondary education to establish instruc- 
tional practices in harmony with the philosophy. 

Graduation practices. Graduation at the Secondary School of 
the Colorado State College of Education is not denied any student 
who has completed six years of secondary-school enrollment be- 
yond the sixth grade with a record consistent with his ability; but 
the school (1) graduates students with fewer than the conventional 
number of years of school attendance, (2) recommends the con- 
tinued enrollment of students beyond the conventional number of 
years, and (3) graduates each student with a statement of recommen- 
dations relative to vocational and educational plans and interests. 

The statement setting out the school’s opinion of the student’s 
abilities and deficiencies, both personal and vocational, is sent out 
to college-admission offices, possible employers, and others, as well 
as to the parents. The statement does not go out as a verdict but 
as the most intelligent advice and information which the school can 
make on the basis of its experiences with the student. 

This report is tied directly to the school curriculum through the 
demands it places upon all teachers with whom the student has 
worked. Their statements to the school office become a part of the 
final statement issued. A mimeographed report, “Graduation Prac- 
tices,” has been recently issued by the school, explaining in full the 
practices employed relative to the graduation of students and their 
recommendation. Director Wrinkle does not speak of this feature 
of the school program as guidance, as a function separate from in- 
struction; but, as in the case of reporting pupil progress in school, 
he looks upon it as a natural feature of a school program which 
cares for the whole child. 


The Emerging Core in California 


HE junior and senior high schools of Los Angeles, in an at- 

tempt to further the development of a curriculum organized 
in terms of the problems of the life which young people face today, 
are turning more and more toward a core program. Although it 
is realized that curriculum reorganization in a city of seventy junior 
and senior high schools calls for many variations in the basic ap- 
proach, nevertheless, through the Division of Instruction and Cur- 
riculum, specific proposals have been made to serve as a general 
pattern for reorganization. Within each school the principal stands 
as the instructional leader who is responsible in the last analysis for 
the turn of the curriculum in that school. The degree to which 
any one of the schools accepts the challenge depends largely upon 
the principal. 

Behind the proposals are these general purposes, which signify 
the trend toward a core program: 

1. To further the development of a flexible core curriculum 
which will enable each school to plan the program in terms of the 
social and individual needs and interests of its pupils. 

2. To provide in the core curriculum for a more direct study 
and consideration of the life problems of youth and of the problems 
and resources of our local communities. 


1 Information relative to the program was supplied through the courtesy of 
Wiliam B. Brown, Director, Secondary Curriculum Section, Los Angeles 
Public Schools. 
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3. To further the development of social living as a unified basic 
guidance and orientation course including the social studies, litera- 
ture, language arts, and related art and music appreciation, consid- 
ered essential for all boys and girls in grades seven through twelve. 

The junior high school. ‘The junior-high-school program of 
studies is organized into a core curriculum to meet the common 
needs and the group interests of all the pupils, the term core being 
used in Los Angeles to designate the program common to all. This 
core program constitutes the entire curriculum during the first three 
semesters, with the exception of certain choices in the fine arts. 
Paralleling the core in the upper three semesters is a series of elec- 
tive offerings provided to meet individual needs and interests. (See 
Figure 12.) 

Six major blocks of interrelated experiences are recommended 
for this core program: 


1. Six semesters of double-period social living 

2. Four semesters of mathematics 

3. Two semesters of general science, plus related science in prac- 
tical arts and a science emphasis in seventh-grade and eighth- 
grade social living 

4. Three semesters of fine arts activities 

Three semesters of practical art activities 

Six semesters of physical education 
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Each school sets up its program in whatever manner seems most 
effective for promoting adolescent growth and development. The 
principal often plans the particular program by means of teacher 
committees. 

Social living. The true core of the Los Angeles program—if the 
terminology proposed in Chapter III is to be followed—is the length- 
ened-period social-living course, which draws into its program ex- 
periences formerly considered a part of such fields as the social 
studies, the sciences, language arts, and guidance. In four of the 
six grades the course extends for two hours. (See Figure 12, page 
222, and Figure 13, page 225.) 
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Social-Living Core Course 
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Figure 12. Curriculum Plan for Junior High Schools, Los Angeles? 
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This course acts as a guidance center, including the planning of 
courses, social activities, personal problems, the development of | 
work-study habits, and adjustment to the school environment. 
Communication skills, including a definite development of speech, 
reading, and writing skills according to the needs and abilities of 
each group involved, form a part of this core course. 

Enrichment experiences are provided through recreational read- 
ing, literature, art, and music, appropriate to the general interests 
and abilities of pupils as well as to the social themes. Science is 
included in the social-living program in grades seven and eight, 
being treated in relation to the social aspects of the themes. 

Social understandings form a basic part of the program. The 
curriculum department of Los Angeles provides, by grades, a sug- 

2 Adapted from the bulletin: Los Angeles City School District, Modifications 


in the Program of Studies for the Junior and Senior High Schools of the 
City, for School Year 1938-1939, p. 10. 
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gestive program of themes and units, and it indicates that the num- 
ber and choice of units will naturally vary from class to class and 
from school to school in response to the problems of youth which 
are most significant at any one time. Major attention is to be given 
to the development of those social and civic attitudes which are 
essential for the preservation and betterment of American democ- 
racy. Suggested themes are: 


1. [hemes for Seventh-grade American Epic 
a. The Colonial American at Home 
b. New Governments in the New World 
c. The Development of the American Frontier 
d. The House Divided 
e. A Nation among Nations 


2. Themes for Eighth-grade Community Life 
a. Our Los Angeles Community 
(1) Community agencies that contribute to my 
welfare 
(2) Problems which face our community 
b. Men and Machines 
c. California—Our State Community 
d. Good Citizenship in Our National Community 


3. [Themes for Ninth-grade World Cultures 
a. Life and Culture of the English-speaking Peoples of 
the British Empire 
b. Life and Culture of Latin America 
c. Life and Culture of the Orient 
d. Life and Culture of the Russian Peoples 


4. Themes for Tenth-grade Orientation * 
a. My Educational Environment 
b. The School and the Community 
c. Developing My Personality 
d. Government of Los Angeles City and County in 
Action 


* Offering varies among the schools. 
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5. Themes for Tenth-grade World Cultures * 
a. Life and Culture of the Teutonic Peoples 
b. Life and Culture of the Latin Peoples 


* Offering varies among the schools. 


6. Themes and Problems of American Life and Institutions 
a. Democracy: The American Way 
b. Public Opinion and Propaganda 
. Labor in America 
The American Negro 
. “The Melting Pot”: A Study of Population Elements 
. The Good Neighbor: Our International Relations 
. American Frontiers, Past and Present 
. America’s Natural Wealth and Its Exploitation 
. The Machine: Master or Slave? 
. Housing in America 
The American Farmer 
. The City 
. Standards of Living 
. Our Increasing Leisure 
. Big Business 
. Educational Opportunity in America 
. Alcohol, Tobacco, Narcotics (Required) 
. Safety (Required) 
7. Themes for Senior Problems 
a. The Family and Its Relationships (Personality devel- 
opment) 
. Social Arts 
. Cultural Aspects of Modern Living (Leisure interests) 
. Consumer Education 
. Vocational Opportunities of Today 
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The senior high school. Whereas in the junior high school a 
major portion of the school day is given to the program common 
to all, in the senior high school this program occupies only a minor 
part of the time. Los Angeles considers that a minimum of com- 
mon experiences is needed to carry forward the social-living objec- 
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tives of the senior high school and that it is important that senior- 
high-school pupils be given ample time to develop special interests. 
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* These requirements may be met during any one of the three years of the senior high school. Schools are 
encouraged to expand the social-living course to include related art and music appreciation, thus erasing the line separating 
the two courses. 
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Figure 13. Curriculum Plan for Senior High Schools, Los Angeles 3 


The two-hour course in American Life and Institutions is ar- 
ranged to enable the eleventh-year pupils to consider with a degree 
of thoroughness a number of the significant problems and develop- 
ments in present-day American life. Through the investigation of 
these problems in respect to their backgrounds, the conflicting 
trends and interests which have produced them, and those which 
have arisen out of them, the student may develop a mature under- 
standing of his nation and its culture and an intelligent appreciation 
of democratic institutions. 

8 Adapted from the bulletin: Los Angeles City School District, Modifications 


in the Program of Studies for the Junior and Senior High Schools of the 
City, for School Year 1938-1939, p. 17. 
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There has been a decided trend the past three or four years over 
the country to offer such an American problems course, but the 
Los Angeles practice of devoting two hours to the work is unusual. 
A one-period class has been the usual procedure. 

Broad-fields courses are finding reception in the high-school cur- 
riculum, especially in science. Life science, with emphasis upon 
personal problems and health, is an autgrowth of biology, which 
was in itself a combination of two narrower subjects, and physical 
science has come out of physics and chemistry to meet the general 
needs of pupils who will profit more from such a course than from 
the more specialized sciences. 

The tendency to diminish the importance of subject fields is noted 
in respect to the curriculum plan for science. The science commit- 
tees, instead of defending their offerings against a merger with 
other fields, have stated: 


It is often the case that no single group, representing only 
one general area, like science, can set up a workable program, 
but must work in co-operation with other departments and 
with those who are in a position to view the entire school 
situation as a whole. 

In many instances it seems expedient to combine or some- 
times to correlate science with other subject fields in order to 
insure a continuous experience through the junior high school. 
At the present time science is being successfully combined 
with social studies or mathematics in a number of experi- 
mental situations.* 


The broad-fields courses are set up on a functional basis. For 
instance, the manual for the life-science course sets out the func- 
tional point of view by indicating types of learning which tend 
to be functional and those which tend to be nonfunctional.® 


4Los Angeles City School District, Science in the Junior and Senior High 
School Curriculum, Publication C-174, September, 1938, p. 4. 

5Los Angeles City School District, Overview of Proposed Life Science 
Course, Publication C-176, September, 1938, p. 6. 
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Tend to be Functional 


. Fracture, dislocations, and sprains, 


causes and remedies. 


. Causes, remedies, and prevention 


of digestive troubles, as indiges- 
tion, halitosis, constipation, etc. 

Causes of eye trouble; what we 
can do to preserve our own eyes. 


. Proper condition for growth of 


plants about our homes, of our 
pets, and of ourselves. 


. Study of our own behavior; in 


auto driving, during the noon 
hour on the school grounds, to- 
ward one another as members of 
the social group. 


. Study of the value of families 


free from objectionable types of 
hereditary traits, the proper 
choice of a mate. 


. Recognizing plants and animals in 


our environment and knowing 
those that contribute to our wel- 
fare. 


. Discovery of conditions that lead 


to the enormous increase of heart 
ailments; preventive measures. 


foods, drugs, and spices. 
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Tend to be Nonfunctional 


. Names of bones and muscles. 


. Digestive processes with names of 


parts, juices, ferments, etc. 


. Detailed structure of the eye, and 


e 


optical principles involved. 


Study of how an_ earthworm 
grows; growth by accretion. 


. Formal, detailed study of the be- 


havior of a plant or an animal, 
as it responds to external stimuli. 


. Study of maturation, heredity, 


theories and origin of species. 


. Systematic study of the plant and 


animal kingdoms. 


. Tracing the complete circulation 


of the blood, and learning the 
names of all parts of the circula- 
tory system. 


. Knowing ornamental and shade — g. Technical niceties distinguishing 
trees and other useful plants of monocots from dicots, xylem 
our community and region. from phloem, etc. 

1o. Sources and characteristics of 10. Detailed processes of starch 


manufacture by photosynthesis. 


Throughout the new practices emerging from curriculum re- 
organization in this Far-Western city is seen the tendency to broaden 
the base of the common or general education and the consequent 
tendency to push the more specialized courses farther up the lad- 
der. Algebra, for instance, is recommended for the tenth year, and 
wherever possible it is suggested the special subjects come in the 
eleventh and twelfth years. The highly academic subjects, which 
were pushed far down into the public school by such committees 
as the Committee on the Correlation of Studies, reporting in 1895, 
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are just now on the rebound, climbing farther and farther toward 
the college years from which they really came. 


The Curriculum Division of the Los Angeles schools, although 
it encourages each school to increasingly develop its own curricu- 
lum in terms of local needs, sees the importance of common ex- 
pectancies and standards underlying the instructional program in 
all schools. Changes in these city standards are made from time 
to time in an effort to adjust the curriculum to changing conditions 
and to improvements in educational procedures. The program 
just outlined was to be in effect by the close of the school year 
1938-1939. 

Eagle Rock High School. The encouragement the individual 
school in Los Angeles has been given to proceed with a curriculum 
program of its own is resulting in local in-service training pro- 
grams as well as in the production of a rich body of instructional 
materials. For instance, the Eagle Rock High School, stimulated 
likewise by membership among the California Co-operating 
Schools,* has compiled through twenty-five of its faculty members 
this philosophy for reorganization: 


1. Education is one continuous process of growth wherein 
the pattern of the whole with all its related factors, rather 
than the factors themselves, is important. 


2. Its point of approach is with the individual, that he may 
so discover his own needs and interests and so direct his de- 
velopment that he shall find his place in the social structure 
and make his contribution to the general good. 


3. Its goal is, therefore, social and is concerned with the 
social order that shall result when those who comprise it 
possess both the desire and the capacity for abundant living. 
Since we are Americans, this implies all that is involved in the 
democratic way of life. 


6 See “The California Co-operating Schools,” page 230. 
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4. With the belief that we “learn by doing” and that 
growth, to be permanent, is best achieved through experience, 
the procedure of the educational process is as follows: 


a. The analysis of each individual on his own matura- 
tion level of his needs and his interests in accordance 
with the best obtainable standards of social relation- 
ships. 

b. The defining of possible goals on the basis of these 
needs and interests. 

c. The participation in experiences that offer oppor- 
tunity for growth towards the desirable goals. 


Such procedure calls for co-operative effort on the part of 
teachers and students. 


5. Ihe immediate test of such educational theory lies in the 
use made of acquired skills and knowledges and in the advance 
made over any given period toward the chosen goal. ‘The 
ultimate and real test lies in the ability of the group to under- 
stand, will, and achieve more harmonious, constructive human 
relationships. 


The school’s plan of reorganization is built around four areas 
of learning: 
. Skills and knowledges 
. Mental and physical health 
. Social responsibility 
. Arts and appreciation 
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Faculty committees are organized under each of these four goals 
of instruction for the purpose of discussing, planning, and initiating 
procedure which may promote student growth, during the six-year 
span of the school program, in the direction of each objective. In 
1938-1939 curriculum planning shifted from areas of knowledge to 
grade levels. All the teachers at any one grade level are attempting 
to sit down together and plan an integrating program in relation to 
student needs. This again bears out this study’s contention that 
teachers form the core of a promising program of reorganization. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CoO-OPERATING SCHOOLS 


Los Angeles has supplied four of the eleven high schools of the 
state which were given, in 1934, at the instigation of their principals, 
special permission by California colleges and universities to go fur- 
ther in curriculum revision than the existing entrance requirements 
of those higher institutions apparently permitted. The belief that 
college-entrance requirements were handicapping curriculum re- 
vision prompted this action, just as the year before it had prompted 
the organization of the Commission on the Relation of Secondary 
School and College of the Progressive Education Association.’ 

The California experiment involves approximately a third as many 
schools as that of the Progressive Education Association, two of the 
schools being included in both experiments. The undertaking was 
brought about through the cordial relationships existing among the 
administrative officers of the University of California, the Associa- 
tion of California Secondary-School Principals, and the State De- 
partment of Education. The influence of the University led twenty 
other higher institutions to agree to alter entrance requirements. 

The original list of co-operating schools includes: Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles (four-year high school); Bur- 
bank Senior High School, Burbank; David Starr Jordan High 
School, Long Beach (senior high school); Eagle Rock Junior-Senior 
High School, Los Angeles; Fremont Senior High School, Oakland; 
James A. Garfield Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles; Manual 
Arts Senior High School, Los Angeles; Pasadena Senior High School 
and Junior College, Pasadena (grades eleven through fourteen); 
Santa Monica Senior High School, Santa Monica; Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City (four-year high school); University 
Senior High School, Oakland. Carpinteria Union High School and 
Yuba City Union High School were added later. (See Chapter VI.) 

7 Information relative to the program of the Co-operating Schools has been 
supplied by Aubrey A. Douglass, Chief of the Division of Secondary Educa- 


tion, California State Department of Education. By virtue of his office and 
his interest, Dr. Douglass is directly in touch with the entire experiment. 
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Each of the eleven schools, through their principals, submitted 
in the spring of 1935 a plan for its reorganized program. ‘These 
were approved and arrangements were made to continue the ex- 
periment over a five-year period, beginning with the entrance into 
college of the first group of graduates in 1937. 


It was agreed that students from the experimental program 
would be admitted to the University (and likewise the other 
colleges) upon the recommendation of the principals, and, if 
desired by the secondary schools, without the usual marks. 

The programs were approved by the University with the 
understanding that developments would probably occur from 
year to year in the Co-operating Schools. It was agreed that 
individuals might enter the University with no algebra or 
geometry,* in which case these subjects were to be completed 
with due college credit before the requirements for the junior 
certificate were adjudged met; that students might enter with- 
out foreign language; that the year of required science might 
not necessarily include prescribed laboratory exercises; and 
that the courses presented by an applicant might contain con- 
tent differing greatly from the usual, perhaps including ma- 
terials usually organized in two or more major fields. It was 
also understood that the evaluation procedures in some of the 
schools might differ greatly from those currently practiced, 
that the substitute system would probably include attempts to 
estimate pupil progress and achievement in both the tangibles 
and intangibles involved in learning, and that records would 
most probably be sufficiently ample to facilitate easy conver- 
sion into grades or marks comparable to the traditional mark 
in current use. Finally, it was understood that the University 
reserved the right to judge the training accorded the students 
by the programs in the Co-operating Schools.® 
*The requirement of algebra and geometry may not be waived for en- 


trance to divisions of the University where high-school mathematics is a 
prerequisite to certain professional courses. 


8 State of California, Department of Education Bulletin, Recent Develop- 
ments in Secondary Education in California, “A Preliminary Report of the 
Co-operating Schools,” October 1, 1936, 6:3-4. 
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In spite of the aspersions the careful student of secondary edu- 
cation may cast upon this agreement as being worthy of the title 
of “curriculum emancipation,” the undertaking at least has stimu- 
lated curriculum reorganization that otherwise might not have 
taken form. 

Core approach. While there are no two of these schools fol- 
lowing exactly the same plan of reorganization, the general approach 
of the group, not unlike the city planning of such centers as Denver 
and Los Angeles, indicates the trend toward some form of core 
curriculum. The organization of such a core in some instances 
may represent little more than the application of the term core to 
those subjects commonly required of all, or its application to an 
assemblage of previously existing subjects in a lengthened period. 
But generally speaking, it represents an attempt to ignore subject 
lines and to set up a required core around those experiences gener- 
ally common to social interaction. The most obvious general trend 
shown by this core course in the Co-operating Schools is the reli- 
ance upon the social studies as the integrating center around which 
other materials may also be brought into play. 

In general, the core in the Co-operating Schools contains units 
in orientation for incoming pupils, a semester or a year of what 
may be termed “world culture,” a year or more of American his- 
tory—including civics and current affairs—and senior problems. 
Oral and written expression grow out of the problems or experi- 
ences arising from such a combination. At other times current 
social and economic problems, as representative of social life today, 
are taken as the core structure, with related experiences being drawn 
from those areas outside the social studies just mentioned. This 
tendency of the California schools to build a core from the for- 
merly separate fields of social studies, English, art, and music—and 
occasionally science or mathematics—is in keeping with the practice 
in the other secondary schools of the country that have moved 
toward a core program. The most common fusion is that of social 
studies and English. Especially in the core is an attempt made to 
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Tasre IX 


Plan of Basic or Core Courses, California Co-operating Schools, 
Fall, 1936 ° 


2135 


School 


Burbank Senior 


High School 


David Starr Jordan 


High School 


Eagle Rock Junior- 


Senior High School 


Benjamin Franklin 


High School# 


James A. Garfield 


High School b 


Manual Arts 
High School® 


Fremont High School 


Courses, by Grades and Number of Periods a Week 


Grade X 
World Culture. .10 
Survey of 

Sciences. an. 4 5 


Social Culture. .10 


World Culture. .10 


Physical Uni- 
verse.....20r3 


Social Under- 


Standings... 10 


Soc.Studies,Eng- 


lish, Science, 
Social Arts, 


Art, Music...15 


Social Studies— 
Penolighwersts: 10 


Grade XI 
American Life. .10 
or Modern 
Sciences wate. 10 


Social Culture. .10 


American Social 
Development. 10 


American Life 


and Institu- 


Social Studies— 


Pinghisheene os 10 


Grade XII 


American 


Problems..... 5 


Social Problems. 5 


Social Science, 
Literature, 


Oral and Writ- 


ten English... 5 


Social Under- 
standing.....10 


Economics, 


Social Arts... 5 


a RARE EPS a VN eed no ach a 
Core course has not been developed. Modifications occur with- 


in the usual courses, especially science, social studies, con- 
sumers’ economics, and coeducational social experience. 


@Includes, in the ninth grade, Social Understanding, 10 semester periods. 
A required course in Personal Orientation is contemplated for Grade XII. 

b Courses for the twelfth grade are in the process of formulation. 

It is expected that Social Studies—English will be extended to Grade XII. 


bolster the pupil’s command of the fundamental processes—silent 
reading, English expression, and perhaps arithmetic.?° 

California has shown a tendency to generalize the high-school 
science, building a physical science from the fields of physics and 
chemistry, and building a functional life-science course out of cer- 
tain materials from biology and health. 


9 State of California, Department of Education Bulletin, op. cit., p. 17. 

10 California State Department of Education, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, “Programs of the Co-operating Secondary Schools in California,” Bul- 
letin, January, 1939, p. 5. This bulletin pictures the programs in operation 
and includes a general evaluation of their progress. 
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School 


University High 


School 


TasLe IX (Continued) 
Courses, by Grades and Number of Periods a Week 


Grade X 


First semester: 


Personal Man- 
agement..... 5 


Second semester: 


Social Living. 5 


Pasadena Senior High | Biological 


School and Junior 
Colleged 


Sequoia Union 
High School® 


Santa Monica 


High School 


Science s.fs. 5 


Social Living. . .10 


English, Social 


Science, Sci- 


Grade XI 


First semester: 
American In- 
stitutions.... 5 

Second semester: 
Social Prob- 
lemss eae 5 
or Political 
Problems or 
Business of 


Lavine o. ee 
First semester: 

Humanities 

SULVOY rae 5 


Second semester: 
Physical Sci- 
ence Survey.. 5 


United States 
History aaa 5 


English, Social 


Science, Sci- 
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Grade XII 


First semester: 
Personal Man- 
agement..... 5 

Second semester: 
Social Living. 5 


First semester: 
Social Science 
Surveys see 5 

Second semester: 
Home Eco- 
nomics Survey 5 


Social and Eco- 
nomic Prob- 


enced Vrs 15 


4 The tenth grades are a part of the junior high schools. 

€In the ninth grade, the core consists of Social Living, 10 semester periods, 
and Home Arts and Applied Science, 5 semester periods. 

Table IX reveals the plan of organization of the core courses in 
the eleven Co-operating Schools as presented by those schools in 
the fall of 1936. Table X reveals the organization of basic or core 
courses in the schools in January, 1939. Although the original 
proposals may not always have been carried out in exact detail, they 
are nevertheless representative of the general trend of curriculum 
reorganization among the schools. A comparison of tables IX and 
X will reveal a slight variation between the present curriculum 
organization and that effected by the schools at the start in 1936.™ 

11°The discussion which follows is based primarily upon the January, 19309, 
bulletin of the State Department, “Programs of the Co-operating Secondary 


Schools in California,” and on information received directly from the prin- 
cipals of the Burbank, Pasadena, and Sequoia schools. 
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In a number of the schools the required core comprises two 
periods a day, exclusive of the physical-education course which may 
be required. In other schools the core consumes two periods per 
day with the exception of one year. In a few instances three periods 
per day are required for a semester or a year. 

All the schools emphasize orientation as a feature of the core 
course for incoming pupils. These pupils are introduced to the 
school’s practices and organization, the curriculum, the extracur- 
riculum, and the library. Proper study habits are usually stressed 
in this beginning course. ‘This instruction may occur informally 
as needs arise, as in the social-living class at Sequoia Union High 
School, or it may be effected through organized units, as in the 
personal-management course at University High School. As guid- 
ance is brought into the core program, as a matter of understanding 
the individual pupil and assisting him in planning his school activi- 
ties in such a way as to further desirable growth and development, 
it becomes the concern of both pupil and teacher to plan learning 
experiences, to carry them forward, and to evaluate pupil develop- 
ment. Setting instructional goals and planning the means by which 
to reach those goals become a partnership affair. 

There is a pronounced tendency for the teachers of the core or 
basic courses in these schools to assume more and more of the 
guidance responsibilities. At the Sequoia Union High School, the 
social-living teacher retains the same section for two years, while a 
counselor works with the group for four years. At Eagle Rock 
High School, the social-living section is kept intact over two-year 
intervals—seventh and eighth, ninth and tenth, and eleventh and 
twelfth. At Burbank High School, a basic-course teacher usually 
has two double-period sections in the basic course and uses the 
additional hours for individual counseling. If the function of coun- 
seling and guidance is taken over by the teachers of the core courses, 
there is the administrator’s responsibility of convincing the other 
teachers of the school that such a step is a proper one. The closer 
the core course resembles the specific subjects it was to have 
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replaced, the more difficult this task becomes. The past emphasis in 
American secondary schools upon departmentalization makes it 
most difficult for a commercial teacher to accept graciously the 
delegation of the school’s guidance functions to the teacher of a 
core course, if that course is primarily social studies in nature and 
content. 

The early attempts at organizing the basic course consisted pri- 
marily of placing history and English side by side and making such 
correlation as possible. Music and art were introduced. ‘The se- 
quential development of history, from ancient or world history 
through American history and current problems, determined the 
content of many of the early basic courses in the Co-operating 
Schools. In several schools, as reported in the January, 1939, State 
Department bulletin cited previously, content of these core courses 
is still drawn to a great extent from the social studies and English, 
a situation which “is likely to remain for some time.” 

Concern is manifested in the core for achievement in basic skills 
in reading, arithmetic, and language arts. Most of the Co-operating 
Schools make an attempt to evaluate the mastery of the pupils in 
these upon entrance, usually by means of a testing program. Rem- 
edial work is then offered either through formal classes in correc- 
tive English and mathematics or through emphasis in the tenth and 
eleventh years on the acquirement of facility in language arts in 
the social-living classes. Franklin High School and Yuba City 
High School make definite provision for sections in remedial in- 
struction, while others, such as Burbank, Carpinteria, and Sequoia, 
are attempting to effect individual improvement in connection with 
the basic or core courses. 

In their attempt to move the curriculum closer to life’s needs, 
some of the California schools are assuming the function of the cul- 
tivation of the social graces. In the David Starr Jordan High School 
explicit instruction is provided through a social-arts class, which is 
attended by the presidents of all student organizations. They plan 
the school’s social calendar and determine the social conventions 
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which are to be observed in connection with a given part, play 
day, dance, or dinner. The class provides instruction for the whole 
school through such means as skits in the assembly, mimeographed 
bulletins, and a question-and-answer service. There is a tendency 
in the school toward the inauguration of coeducational physical 
activities, particularly at the noon hour, in tennis, badminton, and 
Ping-pong. At the Sequoia and University high schools one hour 
a week of the physical-education period is arranged for social 
dancing. 

No two of the Co-operating Schools are following the same pat- 
tern of reorganization. The Division of Secondary Education of 
the State Department, with A. A. Douglass directing, is giving unity 
—but not uniformity—to the whole venture. In respect to its rela- 
tionship to the higher institution, a Co-operating School has been 
pointed out as being not the defendant but in the position of the 
plaintiff upon whom rests the burden of proof. General features 
of the programs of the Los Angeles high schools have been treated 
earlier in this chapter. Carpinteria and Yuba City high schools, 
late comers to the experiment, were described in Chapter VI. Be- 
hind every promising experimental program can be found a prin- 
cipal who is professionally alert and eager for curriculum recon- 
struction. A sampling of the programs of the other Co- -operating 
Schools follows. 

Burbank Senior High School. In organization, the pees course 
includes two periods per day through grades Ten and Eleven and 
one period in Grade Twelve. In the tenth year the program is pri- 
marily devoted to orientation, discovery of pupil needs and inter- 
ests, safety, etiquette and manners, and vocational area overviews 
in the first semester; and to appreciation of art, literature, music, 
and science in the second semester. The eleventh-year area has been 
given over to a study of the problems of the American democratic 
society. ‘The first semester of the twelfth-year course is given over 
to a study of international relations; the second, to the immediate 
problems of the students as they leave school. 
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David Starr Jordan High School. The basic course consists of 
three periods in Grade Ten, two in Grade Eleven, and one in Grade 
Twelve. In the tenth year a double-period course draws its ma- 
terials and instructors from English, social studies, music, and art, 
and stresses oriental culture. A separate single-period course deal- 
ing with biological, physical, and psychological phenomena is cor- 
related with the other course. In the eleventh year the double- 
period course in cultures and institutions continues. One teacher 
supervises the long-period course, two teachers in the class at a 
time having been tried and discontinued. 

Sequoia Union High School. The Sequoia staff is now revising 
the program of studies. All courses will be listed under four head- 
ings: basic, college preparatory, practical arts, and fine arts. ‘The 
practical arts will include the following former departments: com- 
mercial, industrial arts, home arts, and gardening. ‘There will be 
two general types of courses for the student: the basic or required 
course, identical as to purposes for each pupil but not as to content; 
and the cultural and prevocational electives. “The basic course is 
to include learnings stated as understandings, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, skills, and habits that each pupil should possess. However, 
the outline of the course is in purposes rather than in content, 
enabling the teachers to adapt content to individual needs, interests, 
and abilities. 

The social-living course, a two-hour-a-day course extending 
through the ninth and tenth grades, is part of the basic course. 
It derives its contents from all fields as needed, but gets most of 
its material from the English, social studies, fine arts, and science 
fields. It has as one purpose the increasing understanding of today’s 
problems through the use of historical and contemporary content 
in literature, history, and the fine arts. The historical period treated 
is world civilization. Another purpose is the development of the 
appreciation of literature; and a third, the development of skills 
and habits in oral and written expression. English and social studies 
are correlated but not fused in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
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Counseling is carried on in the basic-course classes. During the 
first two years, the social-living teacher is responsible; in the third, 
the social-studies teacher; and in the fourth, the English teacher. 
Counselors, each having about 250 pupils, act as experts, directing 
the counseling, but they do not assume the major responsibility of 
interviewing the pupils. The social-living teachers, who spend two 
hours a day for two years with their pupils, naturally assume this 
counseling responsibility. 

Pasadena Senior High School and Junior College. Since Pasadena 
has placed the eleventh and twelfth years with the thirteenth and 
fourteenth as a combination high school and junior college, the 
eleventh is regarded as an adjustment year. The school describes 
as a core curriculum the general survey or introductory courses in 
the major fields of biology, physical science, social studies, the 
humanities, and the American family. Physical education is re- 
quired throughout attendance and a two-unit course on group 
guidance in the first semester of enrollment. The survey courses 
are year courses and meet daily. The curriculum might be classi- 
fied as a broad-fields curriculum. (See Chapter III.) 

In addition to these survey courses, each student pursues a year’s 
subject-matter course, very largely of a traditional character, in 
each of the major fields of natural science, the humanities, and the 
social studies. This required program is completed by most stu- 
dents by the conclusion of the twelfth grade. Students who expect 
to transfer to the university continue the program of general educa- 
tion, as required in the freshman and sophomore years of the col- 
leges to which they expect to transfer. Terminal students do not 
take the college-entrance pattern but rather build their last two 
years around their vocational interests. Approximately sixty per 
cent of the students are enrolled in these terminal vocational courses. 
Chief among these are those in forestry, landscape design, flori- 
culture, nursing, recreational leadership, business education, music, 
journalism, household arts, and technology, the latter including 
aeronautical, electrical, mechanical, civil, and architectural courses. 
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Core characteristics. ‘Those who are organizing the new curricu- 
lum are thinking more and more in terms of the needs and interests 
of students. The California schools just cited have been guided 
by the findings of studies of adolescents which have been con- 
ducted here and there; by the considered judgments of teachers 
and parents; and by the aid in planning and evaluating which the 
students themselves have offered. A core course calls for periodic 
meetings of the core teachers and the principal, a practice which 
in time should do much to wear down the existing departmental 
walls. ‘The building of the core program in most of these instances 
has begun with specific subjects already in the curriculum, but the 
injection of the experience and the student-growth concepts into 
the planning is gradually leading the builders away from subject 
fields toward a broader conception of the curriculum. 

The principal’s position in the large system. As discussed in 
chapters I, XII and XIII, large cities like Los Angeles and Denver 
have provided curriculum directors who are in a position to assume 
leadership for the reorganization of the instructional program. In 
spite of this, the principalship is of prime importance in reorgani- 
zation. 

The curriculum director may hold general curriculum meetings, 
prepare bulletins and materials, lead committees, and make pro- 
posals, but he knows from the start that the effectiveness of any 
proposed program will in the last analysis depend upon the enthu- 
siasm and the leadership exercised by the principals in their respec- 
tive schools. In the large system with a curriculum department, 
the curricular innovation promoted by that department equally 
intensively all over the city is bound to vary in effectiveness from 
school to school. Such variation can usually be traced to the vary- 
ing enthusiasms of the principals. 

Curriculum reorganization in the large city asks of the prin- 
cipal, among other things, his leadership of the teachers in his own 
school. He must take a more active part in the reorganization than 
any other person in his school, 


XIII 


The Denver Program 


ENVER teachers are rapidly becoming core conscious. Be- 

lieving that the primary concern of the schools should be 
helping pupils to deal with those problems or needs that arise as 
they seek to engage in personal and social activities, the five senior 
high schools of the Denver public schools are moving definitely 
toward a program composed of a common core course, which will 
include the work in guidance and counseling. All other courses 
will then be made elective. Within the core care will be taken 
of needs which are relatively common to all pupils, while the other 
courses will meet needs and interests which are limited to a frac- 
tional part of the total school population. 

Membership in the Progressive Education Association’s “Eight- 
Year Study of High School and College Relationships” has led to 
no single curricular pattern in Denver. During the first two or 
three years of the study considerable experimental work was car- 
ried on in correlating the work in social studies, English, and guid- 

1'This treatment of the Denver program has been made possible by the co- 
operation of C. L. Cushman, formerly Director of the Department of Research 
and Curriculum, and now associated with the University of Chicago. Bulle- 
tins from that department which have been used freely include: 

Manual for Teachers Working on Core Courses, November, 1938. 

The Curriculum Reorganization Program, a report of a conference on the 
curriculum of the Denver senior high schools, March 30, 1938. 


Plan for an Enlarged Core Program in East High School, January 18, 1938. 
243 
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ance. Out of dissatisfaction with the limitations of such correlation 
the new pattern of reorganization is developing. The courses of 
the senior high schools will hereafter be offered under three head- 
ings: 

1. Core course. ‘The core course constitutes that part of the 
total school curriculum in which an endeavor is made to assist all 
pupils in meeting those needs that are most common to them and 
to society, without regard to any subject-matter classification. 

2. Special-interest courses. Special-interest courses include those 
courses which are frankly intended to meet the special needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of particular pupils. 

3. Fields courses. In some schools it may seem desirable to in- 
clude an intermediate classification of courses to be known as fields 
courses. ‘These are more generalized in nature than special-interest 
courses. Such fields as the social studies, the life science, the phys- 
ical sciences, and homemaking lend themselves to such treatment. 
These courses may serve as a transition from the core course to 
special-interest courses, although that would not always be neces- 
sary. A course in physical science or in homemaking would be 
classified as a field course. 

Although the high schools are not at present organized entirely 
in accordance with this classification, it promises to act as the 
emerging pattern. East High School, with an enrollment of 2800 
students, reported 800 enrolled in experimental courses in Novem- 
ber, 1938. Half of them were in the original experimental courses 
which correlated English and social studies, while half were in the 
broader core described in this chapter and inaugurated in February, 
1938. [he teachers of the system have been carefully brought 
along with the program by means of conferences, committee work, 
summer courses, and printed materials. ‘The principal stands as a 
leader in each high school which promises an effective program. 
A 59-page manual of suggestions, issued in November, 1938, for 
teachers working on core courses, is typical of the type of mate- 
rials being developed for teachers’ study. 
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THE Core Course 


The core course is seen as the natural means by which the school 
may deal directly with problems of vital concern to pupils and to 
society. It is founded on the thesis that individuals become self- 
directing and intelligent members of a democratic society by at- 
tacking problems which are significant in their own lives and that 
knowledge is most effectively acquired when it is brought in to 
help solve such problems. ‘The experience with the experimental 
program to date indicates that the following practices are essential 
to the development of a successful core course: 

1. Iwo or three periods of each day should be used for core 
work. | 

2. The teachers of core work should be persons who have learned 
to deal with pupils by employing the commonly accepted prin-, 
ciples of guidance and counseling. 

3. Teachers who succeed in core work find it necessary to con- 
tinue their training in guidance and counseling. 

4. Teachers of core work should be persons who find it easy to 
carry on co-operative activities. 

5. Ihe teachers of core work should be persons who will organ- 
ize the work of the core course around the needs of pupils with 
little fear that as a result some of the subject matter they have 
previously dealt with may be omitted from the school program. 

6. There should be a continuity of teaching personnel for any 
group of pupils over a period of two or three years. 

7. There should be opportunity for teachers of the core pro- 
gram to call upon the teachers of practically any department of 
the school for assistance in planning, in carrying out, and in evalu- 
ating various phases of the core program. 

The core course is not a prescribed program but the concern 
of the principal and the entire school faculty. The teachers are 
given the freedom to organize co-operatively with their pupils a 
program which will provide such experiences as will enable pupils 
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Typical Activities of Persons of High-School Age? 


Key: Activities not marked in any way are of significance over a period of 


years. 


Activities marked with asterisk (*) are common and vital to most 


pupils of the grade. Activities marked with dagger (+) are common and vital 
for practically all pupils of the grade. 


Home 


Tenth Grade 


School 


* Handling one’s own | ¢ Making new friends 
budget—sharing in the} ¢ Joining organizations 


family 

+ Studying at home 

Sharing the work of the 
home 

Living with the family 

* Budgeting time 

* Going out for enter- 
tainment 

* Following and _ learn- 
ing home standards 
and values 

Keeping healthy 

Studying place of home 
in democracy 


* Planning for high 
school, college, and 
vocations physically 

Caring for personal 
appearance 

* Developing leadership 

+ Becoming acquainted 
with the school 

Studying purpose of 
education 1n demo- 
cracy 

Developing and choos- 
ing recreation 

Using and improving 
public property 

Developing goals— 
seeking to reach them 

Using symbols in place 
of things 


Community 


Getting about 

* Dating 

* Earning money 

* Seeking services 

* Asking for a job 

Studying structure of 
the city 

Studying city regula- 
tion 

Buying things 
personally 
collectively 

Choosing recreation 

Helping others keep 
healthy 

Maintaining or chang- 
ing community stand- 
ards 

Comparing living prob- 
lems of people ‘across 
the tracks” —“‘haves” 
and “‘have nots” 

Getting and exchanging 
ideas and opinions 


to live richly and helpfully in their social environment. The ac- 
ceptance of this point of view makes it essential that teachers should 
be familiar with the types of activities in which youth of different 


2 Table adapted from Denver Public Schools, Manual for Teachers Working 
on Core Course, November, 1938, pp. 35-37. 
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Eleventh Grade 


Home 


+ Driving a car 

+ Sharing in the care of 
the car 

* Entertaining friends 

Learning to purchase 
wisely—use of money 

Keeping healthy 

Studying home in demo- 
cratic life 

Comparing differing 
house standards 


School 


Replanning school pro- 


gram 

Participating in school 
activities 

Studying 

Studying purpose of 
education 

Learning to use our 
symbols 


Community 


* Joining community 
organization 
Keeping informed on 
community affairs 
—judging worth of 
various sources of in- 
formation, gathering 
and exchanging ideas 
and opinions 
Discerning worthy com- 
munity leadership 
* Studying community 
health— 
Political 
Collective action 
Economic 
Social 
Dating 
Paying costs of collective 
action—taxation 
Planning to improve the 
community 
Institutions—effect of 
change on them 
Using and developing 
natural assets and re- 
sources 
Property — ownership, 
upkeep, exchange 
Law, peace, authority 


ages most frequently engage and with the needs or problems that 
confront youth as they seek to participate effectively in those activi- 
ties. “This scope of the curriculum is not set up for the core teacher, 
but he is referred to such studies as those of the American Youth 
Commission and of the Human Relations Commission of the Pro- 
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Home 


Developing a_ personal 
budget 

Redefining, following 
home standards 
and values 

Keeping healthy 

Studying home in demo- 
cratic life 

Using money wisely 


Taste XI (Continued) 


Twelfth Grade 
School 


Participating in school 
leadership and re- 
sponsibility 

Studying 

*Planning for continued 
study—college, etc. 

Studying purpose of 
education 

Using symbols 
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Community 


*Seeking a mate 

*Planning a home 

Using community re- 

sources—developing 
resources 

Asking for a job—selling 
goods and services — 
labor 

Studying social disor- 


ganization and effects 
on the person—social 
and economic 
Pressure groups “‘haves”’ 
and “have nots” 
Place of symbols and slo- 
gans in community life 
Studying different cus- 
toms—judging _ pur- 
poses and their rela- 
tive values 
Democratic use of au- 
thority—supreme law 


gressive Education Association, as well as to studies developed 
locally. The manual issued for teachers working on core courses 
includes, as suggestive, lists of typical activities and needs of high- 
school pupils. (See tables XI and XII, pages 247 to 252.) 

In the original manual, the typical activities are cross-indexed 
with the section on typical needs, to suggest the close relationship 
between the two. Table XII represents one section of the extensive 
list of typical needs, which the manual presents as a sampling from 
the many questions confronting youth of high-school age. The 
manual states that these questions of youth are to suggest (1) prob- 
lems or needs which may be used in making behavior analyses and 
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(2) the necessity for educational experiences that may serve to 
meet those needs. Teachers are asked to supplement the list with 
questions suggested by their own pupils. 


Tas_e XII 
Typical Needs of High-school Pupils * 


Key: Jt—question raised by junior-high-school teacher; Js—junior-high-school 
student; St—senior-high-school teacher; Ss—senior-high-school student; Kt— 
Human Relations Commission of P. E. A. 


Personal Living—Personal Problems 


A. Clothing and equipment 


. How can we be well groomed? (Jt) 

. How can we acquire good manners? the social graces? charm? (Jt) 

. What make-up should be used? (St) 

. What are girls expected to take to college with them? (Ss) 

. Does a girl with beautiful clothes have a greater chance for popu- 
larity? Personality counts, but do not clothes determine the 
attention which one gets? (Ss) 

6. What is the correct dress for the occasion? (Ss) 
7. What kind and color of clothing should be worn in an office? (Ss) 
8. How much should the average girl spend on beauty work for the 
week? (Ss) 
9. How can I learn about what colors I should wear? (Js) 
10. I don’t like to go places unless I have good clothes, and I haven’t. 
I also act as if I had money, and I haven’t. How can I stop 


this? (Js) 


B. Physical health 


1. Should I have a knowledge of bodily functions? (Jt) 

2. What should I know of the laws of health? of diet, rest, and the 
like? (Jt) 

. Should people stay engaged long before they are married? (Kt) 

. How can I learn about physical growth? (Kt) 

. What about social diseases? (St) 

. Should I know and understand about sex functioning? (St) 

. Exactly what is meant by “feminine hygiene”? (Ss) 


Ome ON 


SID MP YW 


8 Table adapted from Denver Public Schools, Manual for Teachers Working 
on Core Course, November, 1938, pp. 42-45. 
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Taste XII (Continued) 


18. 


19 


. How can I learn to stand better? (Js) 

. How could I clear my skin? (Js) 

. What could I use to gain weight? (Js) 

. How can I learn dainty habits? (Js) 

. How can I stop being so fussy about my food? (Js) 

. How can I learn to eat vegetables? (Js) 

. I am never rested when I get up in the morning, although I go to 


bed early. Is there any way I can get rested? (Js) 


. How can I stop getting mad when I am told to go to bed? (Js) 
. I don’t ever feel well. How can I improve my health? (Js) 
. Why is it that feeble-mindedness is inherited when there are no 


germs transferred, while tuberculosis is not, and there are apt to 
be germs in the body? (Ss) 

Do nervous diseases ever develop from environment? (Ss) 

Are character traits, such as stubbornness, ever inherited? (Ss) 


C. Mental health 


1. 
By, 


4: 
4. 


How can I develop self-confidence? (Jt) 

Why do young boys and girls prefer the company of others of their 
own sex? (Kt) 

How can I learn to feel at ease with others of the opposite sex? (Kt) 
How does my mind work—shortages in memory, and the like? 
mental achievements—living up to ideals? (Kt) 


. What about native intelligence—concern over heredity? capacity 


for study? capacity for success in further education? (Kt) 


. What of emotions—irrepressible feelings of hate, envy, love, and the 


like? concern and guilt over jealousy, and the like—subtle cruelty? 
surprise over power and sudden shifts of own emotions? (Kt) 


. I am too quiet. How can I learn to enjoy playing noisy games? (Js) 
. When I don’t get my own way I pout around. I know it isn’t 


right, but I can’t help it. (Js) 


. How can I become more popular? (Js) 

. How can IJ finish what I start todo? (Js) 

. How can I be more patient? (Js) 

. How can I stop biting my fingernails? (Js) 

. How can I develop self-control? (Js) 

. How may I overcome my fear of the dark? (Js) 

. How may I overcome my fear of being alone at night? (Js) 

. I argue with people too much. HowcanI stop? (Js) 

. I get mad when I’m teased. How can I get over this? (Js) 
. I blush every time someone speaks tome. CanI stop? (Js) 
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Taste XII (Continued) 


19. When I go to shows that are “scary,” I dream about them for 
months afterwards. HowcanI stop? (Js) 

20. How can I stop biting my lips? (Js) 

21. I can’t go to sleep because I hear things. Can I overcome this? 


(Js) 

22. What can be done about a sixteen-year old girl who takes abso- 
lutely no interest in anything—school, music, or anything one can 
think of? (Ss) 

23. Is there any way to overcome a child’s tantrums if quarreling con- 
tinues between the older members of the family? (Ss) 

24. How can I overcome jealousy? (Ss) 

25. What is meant by mental hygiene? (Ss) 

26. Are tempers hereditary? (Ss) 

27. How can jealousy be conquered? Is it contagious? (Ss) 

28. How can cowardice be overcome? (Ss) 

29. What is the best way to try to control temper when it is already 
developed? (Ss) 

30. What is an integrated personality? (Jt) 


THE SELECTION OF CorE UNITS 


The proposals for a core curriculum in Denver anticipate teacher 
concern in respect to the selection of specific units for the core 
course; they endorse as criteria for determining the advisability of 
including this unit or that activity the thirteen general criteria sug- 
gested by Alberty of the Curriculum Staff of the Eight-Year Study. 
It was recommended that the problems allocated to the core cur- 
riculum be those which: 

1. Are common to large groups of pupils, if not to all. 

2. Are persistent or recurring in human experience, or are re- 
lated to or illustrative of such problems. (For example, a bond 
issue for the construction of a local sewage disposal plant may 
illustrate the persistent problem of sanitation.) 

3. Are not likely to be handled well by any of the traditional 
subjects (as, family relationships). 

4. Require, or would profit by, co-operative planning, teaching, 
and learning. 
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5. Call for exploration in several areas of experience (as, health 
in biology, recreation, the home, sex, care of children, public health, 
health hazards in industry, the consumer, safety, etc.). 

6. Require orientation in a wide range of relationships and impli- 
cations for their significance to become apparent (for example, the 
corporation, as related to mass production, advertising, absentee 
ownership, labor problems, propaganda, war, imperialism, pressure 
groups, etc.). 

7. Require consideration of various points of view in addition to 
factual data (as, race relations). 

8. Require larger blocks of time than conventional periods (as, 
community study and participation). 

g. Call for relatively continuous experience rather than a unit 
course. (For example, the arts are not strictly “problems” but 
kinds of experience which should be included in the core curricu- 
lum.) 

10. Extend the application of such objectives as techniques of 
thinking, work habits, study skills, social sensitivity, creativeness, 
etc. over a wider range of experience than the traditional subjects. 

11. Require a minimum of specialized laboratory equipment. 

12. Do not require extended drill in specific skills (as, taking 
three months off for drill in typing or percentage or cabinet- 
making). 

13. Do not require sudden extension or drastic modifications of 
present levels or work habits and study skills (as, a sudden shift 
from lesson learning to complete responsibility). 

As an example of the reasoning which might go into the plan- 
ning of a unit up for consideration for a core course, the manual 
of proposals treats of the topic of recreation. By the following 
analysis, it was concluded that recreation would be suitable for the 
core course: 

1. Problems relating to recreation are presumably common to 
practically all pupils. Recreation of one form or another is an 
integral part of all human living. 
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2. The place of recreation in our social structure is becoming 
increasingly important. 

3. Adequate treatment of recreation is not likely within any one 
subject or departmental area, since a recreational program depends 
on social sanction, personal taste, skills and equipment, understand- 
ing of health, and social morality. It would require study of 
income groups, housing and community planning, personal health, 
and variation in terms of individual and group tastes and abilities. 

4. A study of recreation would be most profitable if, accom- 
panying it, the students, planning with teachers, could make arrange- 
ments for observation of recreational facilities and for participation 
in a variety of recreational activities. Such a study should furnish 
opportunity for evaluating the present recreational habits of stu- 
dents and for providing a continuation of desirable recreational 
experiences over a period of years. This would require the exercise 
of choices and skills in performance of the recreational activity. 

The recreational unit, then, would not be defined as a unit in 
terms of length of time, since it would be desirable to have the 
application of the principles of good recreation continue. 

5. The study of recreation would give opportunity for a con- 
sideration of related problems. What should a democratic society 
provide in the way of a recreational program? How can the com- 
munity provide a good recreational program with a reasonable tax 
load? What are the trends in home and family life which influ- 
ence the recreational program? How would a recreational pro- 
gram affect delinquency and crime? What are the facts about 
income and leisure time in our community which will throw light 
on the kinds of recreation which now exist and which might be 
provided 

The unit would provide opportunity for consideration of various 
points of view of laymen and authorities. This would give core 
students and teachers an opportunity to evaluate and understand 
attitudes of different persons in terms of their convictions, their 
environmental backgrounds, or their special interests. 


| 
| 
| 
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6. The unit would require creativeness and insight in using facili- 
ties and finding information already available. It would not require 
special equipment, nor would it call for advanced skills or under- 
standings remote from those within the group of most young people. 

7. A study of such a unit would provide the core teacher with 
data which could be used in counseling. Students who showed 
special proficiency in certain types of recreation might be en- 
couraged to follow up those types. If students show leadership in 
directing others’ recreation, they might be used accordingly, or, if 
they showed interest in further study of health aspects or social 
problems, they might be encouraged to elect advanced classes along 
these lines. 

A final statement of units to be included in the core course is 
not prepared for Denver teachers. It is pointed out that the con- 
ditions which prevail with any group of students should deter- 
mine in part the units to be developed by them, and that the man- 
ner of development used with particular units by different classes 
varies in such ways as to be a factor in determining the appropriate- 
ness of and the need for certain other units. However, a statement 
of areas of activity, which might act as a guide in selecting core 
units, has been included on the assumption that there are certain 
conditions in the pattern of social living which make the consider- 
ation of problems within some of these areas particularly appro- 
priate. The grade designations in the list that follows were in- 
tended only to be suggestive. 


I. Area of activity: Entering a new school (10 B) 
Typical centers of concern: 

1. Joining organizations 

2. Selecting courses 
Developing new interests 
Participating actively in school affairs 
Becoming acquainted with the school 
Understanding purposes of school 


Sita a ie 
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Il. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 
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Area of activity: Solving of problem or reflective thinking 
(All grades) 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Learning to study 
2. Knowing what to believe (Propaganda) 
3. Budgeting of time 
4. Facing new problems 
Area of activity: Becoming a person of consequence (Begin 
in 10 B; inventory in 12 A) 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Growing up physically, mentally, and emotionally 
2. Caring for one’s appearance 
3. Developing of interests 
4. Acquiring essential habits and skills 
Area of activity: Making friends and meeting people 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Choosing companions (10 B) 
2. Choosing friends of other sex (All grades) 
3. Maintaining happy relationships with other sex (All 
grades) 
4. Planning for a home (12) 


. Area of activity: Living in the home (All grades) 


Typical centers of concern: 
1. Getting along with other members of the family 
2. Making the home attractive 
3. Having fun in the home 
4. Getting one’s money’s worth 
5. Developing one’s character through home life 
Area of activity: Living in the community (Begin in 10 A; 
largely in 11 A and 12) 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Keeping healthy within the community 
. Helping to make a more beautiful city 
. Sharing in the government of the city 
. Maintaining one’s rights in the community 
. Living safely 
. Improving the housing of the city 


Nm BR WeN 
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7. Enjoying oneself within the community 
8. Sharing in the work and welfare of the community 
VII. Area of activity: Making a living (10) 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Getting odd jobs to earn spending money (10) 
2. Doing one’s work in a satisfactory manner (10 and 11) 
3. Choosing what one is interested in and is fitted to do 
(10-12) 
4. Finding out what kinds of jobs are available 
5. Finding out how to prepare for a job 
6. Getting training and experience 
VIII. Area of activity: Enjoying oneself (10-12) 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Using the radio for fun 
2. Choosing one’s movies 
3. Getting one’s money’s worth 
4. Reading for pleasure 
5. Making things 
IX. Area of activity: Buying goods and services (10-12) 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Deciding on one’s needs 
2. Knowing what you buy 
3. Paying for one’s purchases 
4. Evaluating advertising 
X. Area of activity: Protecting oneself (10-12) 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Preventing accidents at home 
2. Preventing accidents at school 
3. Avoiding unusual hazards 
4. Driving a car safely 
XI. Area of activity: Keeping healthy (10-12) 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Avoiding sickness 
2. Keeping fit 
3. Looking fit 
4. Preventing spread of disease 
5. Keeping mentally healthy 
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XII. Area of activity: Communicating with others (All grades) 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Reading 
2. Conversing with others 
Listening to radio 
Discerning motives of others in conversation 
Making oneself understood 
. Speaking and writing effectively 
XIII. Area ae activity: Planning to continue one’s education 
Typical centers of concern: 
1. Choosing a college (10-12) 
2. Planning to profit by college (12) 


3. Planning for informal education (11 and 12) 


ANB y 


CREATING THE UNITS 


The Denver program, in an attempt to avoid rigidity in curricu- 
lum materials which are prepared by teachers, makes a distinction 
between the units prepared as advance guides and the units which 
are actually followed in the class work. The former are called 
source units; the latter, teaching units. 

The source unit. The source unit is to be considered as a more 
or less exhaustive analysis of educational procedures which might 
be carried on in the study of a major life activity or problem. It 
would provide a background analysis of the social setting of prob- 
lems within a given area, would suggest objectives and references, 
and would act as an aid in the development of teaching units. 

These source units represent the pooled suggestions for activity 
and study of a great many teachers, and they present an attempt 
at building up a reference reserve to help meet the deficiencies of 
the individual teacher who may be working in a core program. 
Core teachers are conscious of the fact that they lack a broad back- 
ground from which to draw as they undertake this broader instruc- 
tional area. They do not have the time necessary to explore all the 
areas of learning touched upon in the core course. A collection 
of source units is to offset these shortcomings. Such units are to 
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be considered as merely suggestive, both in content and in arrange- 
ment. ‘Teachers and pupils should feel free to select from them 
those experiences which seem to promise best to meet their needs 
and purposes. 

Proposed form for source units. ‘The form suggested for source 
units may be adapted to the requirements peculiar to any unit. It 
is considered comprehensive enough to cover the combination of 
materials from several sources and to make the units produced in 
different schools and by different committees usable for many other 
persons. The form is as follows: 


. Title of the unit 
. Table of contents 
3. Statement of philosophy 


NH 


This might well include an explanation of the point of view 
followed throughout the unit; a consideration of those fac- 
tors in the present social scene that give significance to the 
subject about which the unit is developed; one or two illus- 
trations of the significance of the topic to youth in our 
schools. 


4. Suggested divisions of the unit 


This should include a list of the areas or topics in the unit 
and the reasons why they were selected. It might also well 
include general remarks on how to use the topics by indi- 
cating that teaching units may cut across or draw from all 
or any of them. 


5. Desirable outcomes of the unit 


This section should include some of the knowledges and 
behavior characteristics which would represent desirable out- 
comes from the study of the unit. These might be grouped 
under the following headings: 


Knowledges Social Sensitivity 
Skills and Habits Interests 
Reflective or Critical Thinking Appreciations 


Co-operativeness and Other Attitudes  Creativeness 
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6. Detailed analyses of separate divisions of the unit 


Each division of the unit should be organized according to 
the same general outline. A suggested form is given here: 


ib 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Introduction, stating the relation of the division to the 
total unit 
A sampling of typical needs or problems of young 
people in the area covered by the topic 
A statement of desirable knowledges, habits, skills, and 
behavior characteristics in the area under considera- 
tion 
These would be more definite than those given 
under 5 above 


Educational experiences designed to promote the de- 
sired behavior characteristics 


This section might be organized as follows: 
A. Introductory or exploratory experiences 
B. Investigative or accumulative experiences 
C. Analytical or interpretive experiences, indi- 
vidualized or small-group experiences 
D. Summarizing or concluding experiences 


Some of the experiences and references might be 
starred to indicate relative importance, suitability 
for junior or senior high-school use, or adaptability 
to atypical pupils. 

The experiences should be definite enough to 
indicate approaches or method, specific references, 
and source material, such as books, magazines, 
speakers, community resources, and the like. 


The experiences suggested should be of many dif- 
ferent types, to cause pupils of very different abili- 
ties and interests to participate: reading, writing, 
discussing, observing, interviewing, dramatizing, 
creating models, manipulating, planning, question- 
ing, and criticizing in self and group analysis. 
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In each topic there may be a cross reference to 
other units or topics and leads to new units which 
might arise from those being studied. 


The educational experiences should include evalu- 
ation exercises which will measure pupils’ ability 
to apply critically the principles they have learned. 
These evaluation exercises should help pupils and 
teachers to judge growth in each topic and should 
be related to the total evaluation of the unit. 


V. A bibliography 


This should include references for pupils and for 
teachers, and the references indicated in the educa- 
tional experiences. 


7. Suggestions for evaluation of total unit 


This should list the standardized tests and the forms of rec- 
ords and reports which could be used in evaluating the entire 
unit in terms of the objective or behavior characteristics indi- 
cated under 5. 


8. General bibliography 


The references included here should be those that have most 
promise for the work of the entire unit. 


g. Suggestions for translating source unit into teaching unit 


10. Suggestions for relating work of unit to that of other units 


Four steps are held out for the teacher or the committee plan- 
ning source units: (1) Examine the area of living under consider- 
ation to find typical student concerns or problems, (2) consider the 
knowledges, habits, and skills that are essential in coping with these 
problems, (3) indicate the characteristics of behavior that would 
be viewed as desirable in dealing with these problems, and (4) en- 
deavor to find experiences that would meet the problems in ways 
to promote the desired types of behavior. 


sHc-18 
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Table XIII, pages 262 and 263, gives a sample section of a 
source unit developed on the topic of recreation. It has grown 
out of item 5 in the proposed form for source units. The form of 
organization used in this example is called a “flow-sheet” form by 
the Denver teachers, because of the way in which entries under 
one heading suggest entries under other headings. 

In working with this form, teachers are told that it is not neces- 
sary to complete their notations in one section before moving to 
the next and that it is better to move back and forth from column 
to column, making entries in the various columns as they occur 
to those planning the unit. 

Using source units. Source units become references for the core 
teacher’s development of teaching units, as indicated in the follow- 
ing contrast of the two types of units: 


Source Unit Teaching Unit 


1. A source unit gives a general out- 1. A teaching unit is based on some 


line of an area to be studied and 
an inventory of many materials 
that might be used in the study of 
that area. 


. A source unit for the core course 
is planned by a group of teachers 
from different subject departments 
in order to provide a rich back- 
ground of suggestions likely to 
cover a variety of the phases of 
a life activity. 


. A source unit is built to suggest 
ways of meeting typical problems 
or needs of young people as they 
function in major phases of living. 
It is built in terms of general be- 
havior characteristics desirable for 
every person. 


. The educational activities and ex- 


periences suggested in a source 
unit are designed to help meet the 


part of the general outline and is 
selected from those aspects which 
give form and meaning to particu- 
lar students. The materials of 
study suggested in the source unit 
help to determine the materials to 
be used in the specific classroom. 


. A teaching unit is planned by a 


single teacher or by a small group 
of teachers working with a spe- 
cific group of pupils. The source 
unit should provide many sugges- 
tions to these persons, but in no 
sense should it be their only source 
of ideas. 


. A teaching unit is built to meet 


typical problems or needs of a 
particular group of students. It 
provides means for the develop- 
ment of those behavior character- 
istics of which these particular 
pupils stand in greatest need. 


. A teaching unit is made up of 


educational experiences suggested 
by teacher and pupils and may be 
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Source Unit 


typical needs referred to in item 3 
above. They are not selected to 
fit the needs of the pupils of a 
particular school grade or of any 
special stage of maturity. 

. A source unit suggests kinds of 
evaluation desirable for the study 
of growth in terms of the typical 
sample problems and the general 
objectives analyzed. 


Teaching Unit 


selected from the source unit. 
These experiences are selected to 
meet needs of pupils within a 
particular school grade or of a 
special stage of maturity. 


.In a teaching unit the kind of 


evaluation used is determined by 
the nature of the group, the spe- 
cific problems dealt with in the 
unit, and the kinds of behavior 


characteristics sought. 
FREEDOM IN DEVELOPING THE CorE CourRSsE 


The pattern developed for the new program incorporates the 
pupil as an active factor in curriculum planning. The means by 
which a core class and its teacher proceed in the development of 
the program of that group is set out in the proposals. 

The pupil’s part. In the core curriculum the pupil is a junior 
partner in a social and business enterprise. The pupil is not raw 
material to be processed or molded; neither is he a living organism 
to be passively trained or developed. The pupil shares in curricu- 
lum development in a very vital manner, for it is his curriculum 
that is being developed. His needs, purposes, and interests are at 
stake. 

While recognizing that the pupil lacks experience and is imma- 
ture in judgment, the school should give him every chance and en- 
couragement to play an increasingly significant part as a junior 
partner in curriculum development, one who will take over an 
increasing share of the business. Wi5ith such a procedure the actual 
needs of the pupil are likely to be discovered and satisfied. “The 
pupil gains experience in recognizing, defining, and satisfying his 
own needs. 

The above suggests that the pupil may not often initiate activity 
or units in the early stages of his co-operation, but that more and 
more he should be able to lead in this respect. 

The teacher’s part. The teacher’s primary responsibility in the 
core curriculum is that of acting as a wise, resourceful, democratic 
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guide for growing personalities. His activities may be briefly 
noted under three headings. 

1. The core teacher studies his pupils. Among other things he 
should know: (a) something about each pupil’s maturity: mental, 
social, educational, emotional, physical; (b) something about each 
pupil’s special abilities and disabilities; (c) each pupil’s interests, 
hobbies, and objectives. 

2. The core teacher studies the environmental forces that have 
influenced in the past and that are now influencing the pupil, 
such as: (a) his home environment and responsibilities, (b) his 
school environment, including his school history and present pro- 
gram; (c) the more important contacts which the pupil has with 
the large community outside of home and school, such as church, 
clubs, work activities, amusements, and his responsibilities and 
achievements in these, (d) the opportunities and special advantages 
that are open to the pupil. 

3. The core teacher does much planning in the development of 
units. 

Although the Denver school authorities do not assume that all 
the technical work of guidance and counseling can be handled by 
classroom teachers, it is their intention that these services shall in 
large part be administered under the direction of the core teachers. 
They appreciate the need for an expansion of the psychiatric serv- 
ice and certain other expert services, and they are now developing 
a vocational placement service in connection with the Emily Grif- 
fith Opportunity School. 

Pupils and teachers work together. Units will often be sug- 
gested by the previous school experiences of the pupils; unusual 
or unexpected incidents in the school or in the lives of pupils in 
the class give rise to units; happenings in the community may 
stimulate the development of units, needs that arise out of the 
present activities of the class may require units. Sometimes these 
units will deal with specific forms of subject matter. Units may 
result from deliberate stage setting by the teacher. 
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Pupils and teacher should plan together to discover their prob- 
lems and to determine the source unit or units which will be most 
helpful to them. Some record of their curriculum will have to be 
kept, or preferably the core teacher should continue with them 
in order to develop their three-year program in reasonable sequence. 
The nature of the class, its social-economic backgrounds and re- 
sources should determine the unit to be considered at any given 
time. These factors can best be determined if the teacher is plan- 
ning closely with the pupils. 

It is understood that any teacher with a core class may find that 
the class has interests and needs which call for planning on their 
part in addition to the suggestions given in the source units. 

Teachers and pupils must endeavor to be consistent in the plan- 
ning of their curriculum. They must select experiences that will 
contribute to the solution of what they have agreed to be their 
problems. ‘They must evaluate the contribution of those experiences 
by determining whether they make for such behavior as is consist- 
ent with the objectives they have set for themselves. 

How shall continuity and balance be secured? ‘The security that 
a teacher finds in following a course-of-study blueprint with its 
exact specifications is not easily laid aside. It is important that we 
consider what are the new sources of a reasonable security. 

Apparently the security of teachers and pupils must be derived 
in the future from an assurance that the work of the school bears 
a functional relationship to the following: 


1. Broad areas of living 

2. The experiences, maturity, interests, and vital needs of the pupils 
concerned 

3. Ihe values selected as the objectives of the school 


Scales or check lists for the evaluation of the units have been 
developed for teacher-pupil use.* Recently a conference was held 
4Denver Public Schools, Manual for Teachers Working on Core Courses, 


pp. 28-32. See also Henry Harap and Others, The Changing Curriculum, 
Chapter VIII. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
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for the purpose of appraising the entire experimental program as 
carried on in the five high schools. Mr. W. M. Aikin, Director 
of the Eight-Year Study of High School and College Relationships, 
visited Denver for the purpose of acquainting hirnself with the 
work under way. This visit was used as the occasion for a general 
program of visitation in the five senior high schools by the super- 
intendent, the assistant superintendent, the curriculum director, and 
Mr. Aikin. After the visitation, these four persons met with the 
junior-high-school and senior-high-school principals, the directors 
and supervisors of high-school instruction, and a group of approxi- 
mately twenty teachers to discuss the work of the high schools. 

The conference reviewed the characteristics of the new pro- 
gram, pointing out those features which should be extended, those 
which should still be considered as experimental, and those which 
are subject to condemnation.° 


THE Core at East Hico ScHoou 


No two high schools in Denver have developed their core pro- 
grams exactly alike. The general purpose of East High School’s 
core program is to provide freedom from stereotyped departmental 
courses for the sake of more functional problems and to provide 
continuity of teachers with pupils as a means of promoting pupil- 
teacher planning and a more comprehensive guidance and evalua- 
tion program. The diagram of the core schedule, as pictured in 
Figure 14, indicates the features of the organization.® 

A study of Figure 14 will reveal how the work of periods 5 and 
7 grows out of the basic program followed in period 6. There is 
a constant shuttling back and forth of pupils and teachers among 
interests and activities. 

5C. L. Cushman, “Conference Appraises Denver Secondary Program,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, 9:316-318. 

Denver Public Schools, The Curriculum Reorganization Program of the 
Denver Public Schools, March 30, 1938. 


6’T. D. Rice, “A High School Core Program,” Curriculum Journal, May, 
1938, 9:201-203. 
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Period Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


5 Special- Free Special- Group Special- 
interest reading interest counseling interest 
groups * groups groups 

6 

Cc re) R E c O U R S E 

7 Core Laboratoryt Laboratory Individual Laboratory 
teachers’ counseling, 
conference, field trips 
pupils 
dismissed 


* Special-interest stem from the basic core materials. The pupil follows 
one interest: reading, music, crafts, art, current events, dramatics, science, 
personal appearance, or writing. 

+ The laboratories provide individual or small-group conference with the 
teachers best fitted to deal with the problems at hand. For instance, a pupil 
working on a project of community recreation would probably visit the social 
studies, science, art, and English laboratories. 


Figure 14. Schedule for the Tenth-year Core Program, East High School, 
Denver 7 


The tenth-year core program at East High School, Denver, is 
built into a three-hour period. A shorter period core extends for 
the pupil through the eleventh and twelfth years. The teacher- 
counselor in charge continues with the group through the three 
years. Ihe program provides experiences designed to assist the 
pupils in meeting the personal and social problems they face day 
by day. As problems touch upon different fields, teachers qualified 
in those areas come into the program. The teacher may be called 
into the core period to guide the entire group or, as indicated by 
the laboratory periods in Figure 14, the individual pupil may go 
directly to the respective teachers able to help him. Getting the 
proper teacher and the proper pupil together at the proper time is a 
real problem in administering a core program. 


7From a description supplied by Theodore D. Rice of East High School. 
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Tue Core at MANUAL TRAINING HicH SCHOOL 


The case of one of the five schools may be taken as indicative 
of the means by which the core course gets from the stage of 
philosophy over to that of classroom practice. The procedure 
described is that followed at the Manual Training High School in 
the spring of 1938, the first semester that the core plan was in- 
augurated.® 

The basic frame of the core course is planned by eleven teachers, 
representing the fields of English, social studies, music, industrial 
arts, fine arts, science, vocational guidance, dramatics, public speak- 
ing, commerce, psychology, and home economics. ‘These same 
teachers co-operate in directing the program set up simultaneously 
in three grades—the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth—and offered to 
the 220 pupils who comprise six experimental classes, two for each 
grade. 

In each class is a counselor-teacher who progresses with her class 
in the course through the three years. She interprets the health 
examinations, supervises the keeping of records, counsels the pupil 
in respect to his program, and otherwise helps him in making 
adjustments. She is the central figure in the administration of the 
course. The first two hours of the day are given over to the 
course. 

The committee’s list of problems to be treated in the course 
reflects not only the materials at hand, such as the list of typical 
activities and needs of youth (see tables XI and XII), but also the 
opinions of parents and pupils. Time divisions are set up in ad- 
vance as the problems are indicated. For instance, the first prob- 
lem of the tenth grade, getting acquainted with the school, calls 
for the first hour for three weeks. For the first seven weeks a 
home-economics teacher comes to the class the second hour to 
help with personal problems of health, appearance, conduct, and 

8See Prudence Bostwick, “A High School Core Program,” Curriculum 


Journal, May, 1938, 9:204-207. 
Rice, op. cit. 
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friendly social adjustment. ‘The artistic principles of color and 
design are the concern of an art teacher for two weeks. In a 
similar way, other teachers are called in to guide the development 
in areas in which they are qualified. “The pupils are encouraged 
to help plan the actual day-by-day experiences which will make up 
the core. 

Learning how to think scientifically, methods of study, the use 
of the library, the building of outlines, note-taking, the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, the reliability of sources of information, vo- 
cational opportunities, home and family responsibilities, gaining and 
maintaining health, speaking before a group, and opportunities for 
recreation within the community are other problem topics treated 
in the tenth year of the course. 

The eleventh-year core emphasizes (1) the development of ap- 
preciations in the field of radio, motion pictures, and graphic arts, 
and (2) the development of an understanding of the democratic 
way of life as it is conceived in the United States. It continues the 
study of vocations, economic security, reading, and the ways of 
thinking. 

The twelfth-year core includes the appreciation of painting, archi- 
tecture, and music; the ways of becoming an intelligent consumer 
of goods and services; and the consideration of establishing a home. 
In the latter, biology, home-economics, art, and industrial-arts 
teachers, in addition to the counselor-teacher, aid in the consider- 
ation of how to prepare for marriage and the planning of a home. 


FLEXIBILITY IN THE CoRE PROGRAM 


This description of the core course in actual operation indicates 
a procedure more rigid than that suggested by the teachers’ manual. 
The latter envisages a maximum spontaneity in the going and 
coming of teachers, as the unit develops. 

For example, in developing a unit on recreation, the counselor- 
teacher feels that the pupils do not have the proper clothes to wear 
for the types of recreational activities in which they wish to appear. 
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She immediately calls in the home-economics teacher in the study 
of appropriate clothing and in planning for ways of adapting avail- 
able clothing to various types of situations. As the concerns of 
the pupils are broadened, it may also be necessary to call on the 
physical-education teacher to discuss the relation of the clothing 
one wears to effective participation in various sports and to the 
maintenance of good health. In the purchase of clothing for special 
types of recreational activities it is very easy to spend a consider- 
able sum of money ineffectively. It is quite possible that the com- 
merce department or teachers of chemistry might have a back- 
ground of information which would enable them to contribute to 
the development of the unit at this point. It is also certain that the 
unit should be developed in such a way as to give students an under- 
standing of types of recreation that are new to them and that can 
be fitted to their interests and resources. Teachers of music and 
art might have much to contribute at this point. 

This example, cited in the manual, implies the evolution of a 
unit on the experience-curriculum basis. Beginning with pupil’s 
needs in respect to proper clothing, the program unfolds into a 
long series of spontaneous experiences, or learning situations, one — 
suggesting and leading quite naturally into the next. The plan 
suggests pupil-teacher planning on the spot, with teachers available 
to be called in at any time; and the one chain of related experiences 
cited in the example would in itself provide an interesting semester’s 
program. 

Thus the two instances cited, the core course in operation and 
the core course in suggestion, represent the difference between the 
core curriculum and the experience curriculum. No doubt the 
experience suggested in the manual represented the accepted point 
of view and acted as a model. However, when the time actually 
came to install the core course, the administrative problem of ma- 
nipulating the teachers and the curriculum within the school day 
could not be denied attention. It called for time divisions and 
careful planning in advance. In organization there is security, and 
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the provision for definite problems, allotted to definite time limits, 
represents in the minds of the school principal and his staff a natural 
administrative safeguard. Confidence and teacher security in hand- 
ling the core course will develop in time. As time goes on, the 
security the school will develop in respect to the core course may 
react in either of two ways: It may tend to crystallize the practices 
of the core course, one year’s experiences being duplicated by the 
teacher the next; or, if properly handled, it may enable the curricu- 
lum administrator to move the practices more and more away from 
planning in advance toward pupil-teacher development of the cur- 
riculum on the spot. 

When it is considered that experience with a core course is some- 
thing relatively new for Denver teachers, and that by and large 
those teachers have been accustomed to the rigid organization of a 
subject curriculum, it can be concluded that the administrative 
features of the new program for the time being could hardly be 
more flexible than they are. The Denver plan not only reveals the 
careful development of a curricular point of view, but it likewise 
reveals an administrator’s anticipation of the problems which must 
be met in the installation and operation of that point of view as 
a curriculum. 

In America it has been much easier to establish a core curriculum 
in the primary, the elementary, or the junior high school than in 
the senior high school with all its inhibitions. It has been common 
to grow the senior program out of reorganization which was begun 
on the lower levels. Denver has boldly attacked the curriculum 
problem in the most difficult sector, the senior high school, con- 
currently with reorganization below. Serious attempts are now 
being made in about half of the junior high schools to develop core 
courses, but the senior-high-school program has not awaited the 
perfection of these core courses. An outstanding feature of the 
proposals made for a new curriculum in both the junior and sen- 
ior high schools of the city is the emphasis upon the needs of 
youth. 


A School Within a School 


ITH the consent of the trustees of both institutions, in the 

fall of 1937, an instructional program in the Evanston Town- 
ship High School was established as a co-operative undertaking by 
the officials of both that school and the Northwestern University 
School of Education. It was planned to serve a maximum of 300 
of the large student body served by the Evanston Township High 
School. This school within a school, set up for experimental pur- — 
poses, has become known as the Northwestern-Evanston Unit. 

The plan stands as one of interest and suggestion to the prin- 
cipal, in either a small or a large school, who is engaged in or 
contemplating curriculum innovations. While the experiment was 
conducted in a high school of over 3000 students, the number of 
students in the program was only about 150. 

The Evanston officials entered upon the project in the belief that 
the establishment of the unit would tend to improve certain aspects 
of the work of the whole school and so would benefit all high- 
school pupils of Evanston. The Northwestern School of Education 
undertook the project with the hope that the new unit would be 
beneficial to the high school and would also provide an oppor- 
tunity to develop, under public-school conditions, a type of ad- 
ministration, teaching method, and curriculum of value to second- 
ary education in general. The unit is serving as a demonstration 
and experimental school in the preparation of teachers for service 
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in the public schools. The Evanston Township Board of Educa- 
tion does not expend more money per pupil than is normally spent 
in the school as a whole, while the University furnishes the unit 
with a director and such research and teaching assistants as may 
be needed.! 


ASL te Dositive! 
Beee oN TY WILD 1 
You THINK 2 


THe New Man on THE CAMPUS 


The program began in the fall of 1937 with 125 freshmen. The 
call for voluntary enrollment was oversubscribed. Each year a 
group of freshmen is to be added until a four-year program is being 
offered. ‘The school the second year, 1938-1939, was composed of 
112 sophomores and 43 freshmen. It is not unusual for a large 
high school to adopt the procedure of inaugurating curricular 
change by setting up experimental groups within the established 
program, to stimulate interest generally among the staff, but it is 
unusual for a school of education to use this means of providing 
its laboratory school. 


1This description has been prepared with the co-operation of Samuel 
Everett of the Northwestern University School of Education, who at the 
inauguration of the plan acted as director of the Northwestern-Evanston 
Unit and later served as curriculum adviser for the program. 
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One of the major concerns in the high school at Evanston is 
entrance to college, approximately 60 per cent of the graduates 
continuing their education. This was taken into consideration in 
planning the new unit, it being expected that a similar proportion 
of its graduates will enter college. However, there are institutions 
of higher learning which in the past have consistently refused en; 
trance on the liberalized basis agreed to by the colleges and univer- 
sities co-operating with the Progressive Education Association’s 
experiment. A number of such institutions were definitely men- 
tioned in enrolling students for the new unit, and parents looking 
forward to sending their sons or daughters to these schools were 
earnestly advised not to enroll them in the new unit. The staff 
does not care to be put in the position of tutoring for such insti- 
tutions. Its concern in the choice of a college is that each student 
should go to the institution in which he will be most happy and 
successful, and that the choice should not be made on the basis 
of family tradition or any other factors which are extraneous to the 
real needs of the child.? 

Among the major problems to be faced, as recognized by the 
planners of the school, were these: What type of teacher should 
be chosen for the job? What should be the nature of the student 
body? How much should parents be drawn into active participa- 
tion? What curriculum should be developed? What should be 
the nature of administration? 

The teachers. An attempt was made to secure from the Evans- 
ton staff those teachers who were dissatisfied with existing curricula 
and school procedures and who wanted a chance to do something 
about the situation. The first year’s staff was made up of three 
full-time and two part-time teachers from the high school, together 
with a full-time director, a full-time teacher, and three part-time 
assistants from the university. Further assistance came from the 
physical-education and music departments of the high school and 


2 Samuel Everett, Planning a Community School, Northwestern University 
School of Education, 1937, p. 4. 
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from other teachers who made contributions from time to time. 
In the selection of staff members, specialization in subject fields and 
highly technical ability were thought to be secondary to an interest 
in the all-round development of children. 

All important decisions in exercising the program came as a 
result of the co-operative group thinking of the entire staff. It is 
recognized that such procedure calls for mutual respect among the 
members of the group, that each must have his unique contribution 
to make to the general enterprise, and that the success of the project 
as a whole must take precedence over the professional success of 
any individual member of the staff. It is being found here, as else- 
where, that, once incorporated as a responsible planner and par- 
ticipator in a new undertaking, a teacher releases enthusiasm and 
energy theretofore unrevealed in his instructional program. The 
planner assumes part “ownership.” 

A community school. From the beginning the planners have 
sought to develop a program which would exemplify the emerging 
concept of the community school. The educational viewpoint 
outlined in the original plan was based upon a conception of child 
and adult education in which local community conditions are 
studied for their understanding and improvement, all. of which 
would serve as a basis for study and learning in the larger national 
and world scene. 

As a preliminary step in the provision for this emphasis, the staff 
made a survey of the Evanston community. This survey had two 
primary purposes: (1) the study of the community resources which 
might be used in developing a curriculum for high-school pupils 
and (2) the carrying on of exploratory thinking as to ways in which 
pupils might aid adults in improving the life of their own com- 
munity. Accompanying this survey, a study was made of the 
adolescent needs and maturity levels of American boys and girls 

8 For treatment of community schools, other than those described in this 


book, see Samuel Everett and others, The Community School. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
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of high-school age. It has been a major concern of the staff that 
the curriculum shall not superimpose adult interests on immature 
learners, but rather that it shall represent pupils’ interests and serve 
to lead them in significant directions. [The core course was to be 
built out of these community experiences. 

“What aspects of the life of the community shall be studied?” 
In answering this question, the staff compiled a list of community 
areas adapted from a report dealing with such areas made by a 
research committee working in the Curriculum Laboratory of the 
University of Mississippi under the direction of Dr. O. I. F rederick. 
The list was as follows: 


Understanding the Community Setting 
Protecting Life and Health 

Making a Home 

Getting a Living 

Expressing Religious Impulses 

Satisfying the Desire for Beauty 

Securing an Education 

Co-operating in Social and Civic Action 
Engaging in Recreation 

Improving Material Conditions 


Oe Nee Ce Ona grt Rate 


— 


In this community-school approach to establishing the curricu- 
lum, all environmental conditions which affect the development of 
boys and girls were considered as pertinent to the educative process. 
The Northwestern-Evanston Unit hopes in time to marshal all the 
educational resources of the community—parents, lay citizens, civic 
groups, welfare organizations—in a common educational program. 
In such a school program, with the basic educational orientation of 
improving community life, both students and adults are seen en- 
gaged in the common enterprise of improving their own commu- 
nity, thus making a contribution to the improvement of society.* 


4See Paul R. Hanna, Youth Serves the Community. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1936. 
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‘The Northwestern-Evanston curriculum has been interested in 


the common concerns of community lite? *Dhe planners recognized 


that there are basic differences of opinion among influential citi- 
zens and private and civic organizations on important questions 
relating to government and other civic affairs, it has emphasized, 
instead, such common areas as safety, health, and recreation, the 
improvement of which is a common concern to all. It was felt that 
if people can early be brought together to work co-operatively 
in these areas, in the process of doing so individuals with differing 
points of view may come to know better and to appreciate more 
the opinions of those with widely divergent views on local and 
national questions. In this process they would become better pre- 
pared to deal with the more controversial problems which must 
later be considered in community improvement. 

From the beginning, the teachers in the experiment have recog- 
nized the desirability of parent participation in the unit program 
and have encouraged it. The school is alert to the contribution 
the parents can make through their interests, hobbies, vocations, 
and special abilities. Field trips for the purpose of community study 
present learning experiences to which the parents may contribute 
through the extension of transportation service. 

The curriculum. ‘The daily program begins with one half hour 
for general assembly, in which school and community happenings 
of general interest are discussed, school and personal projects are 
presented and discussed by pupils, and student government activi- 
ties are carried forward. Parents, adult community leaders, and 
teachers and pupils from the regular school who have a contribu- 
tion to make may appear at this time. The assembly period serves 
as an integrating medium for the unit itself as well as for the unit 
and the whole life of the school. 

The community core experience * for the freshman comprises ap- 
proximately two and one half hours, or one half of the student’s 


5 The description of the core. curriculum carried here pertains to the pro- 
gram as functioning during the school year 1938-1939. 
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daily program. (See Figure 15.) Following the morning assem- 
bly, one and one half hours are given to the core, the other period 
of the core coming as a workshop period late in the day. The 
other half of the school day is devoted to special subjects, library, 
or conference work. The scheduling is so flexible that when desir- 
able any day’s core might take but one hour or possibly three or 
four hours. Community trips may call the whole group out for 
a half day or a whole day. 


Assembly of all students: thirty-minute period in which school and 
community happenings of general interest are discussed, and 
class and school projects are presented by students 


Y 
ik IF Ul 
(90 minutes ) 


Library period for students 
Staff conference for teachers 


Lunch or core or special subjects 


Lunch or core or special subjects 


Special subjects 


Required workshops: free reading, human relations, social science, 
arts and crafts, drama, oral communications, science, student 


activities, counseling Yy 
Ws 


Figure 15. Schedule Showing Freshman Half-time Core Program, North- 
avestern-Evanston Unit High School, 1938-1939 


In 1938-1939 there were four sophomore core groups and two 
beginning core groups, each under the direction of a teacher who 
acted as guidance counselor as well as instructor. Core teachers 
are free at certain periods of the day, so that students of the core 
may come for conferences. Social studies and English experiences 
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comprise the foundation of the core course, but there are available 
the services of teachers of such other areas as science, industrial 
arts, and fine arts. 

The core program for the second-year student is two periods in 
length instead of three. This represents the general tendency of 
core organization as revealed in the study of the schools of the 
country that are following this type of curriculum, as a pupil ad- 
vances through school, he spends fewer clock hours each year in 
the core course than he did the previous year. The pressure of 
specialized courses in the upper years tends to diminish the time 
devoted to the general core program. 

The basic orientation for the sophomore core in the Northwest- 
ern-Evanston Unit is the American social scene, which represents 
an enlargement of the concept developed in the freshman core 
built around community living. 

Freshman core. In attempting to develop a functional curricu- 
lum through the core experiences, the school has found of service 
the eight areas of living suggested by Henry Harap’s Joint Com- 
mittee on Curriculum. ‘These appeared in The Changing Curricu- 
lum, issued in 1937 through the D. Appleton-Century Company. 
The school’s enlargement of these eight areas is as follows: 


Areas of Living 


Home 


The Family Council Fire 

The Family Budget 

Our Baby 

The Family Car 

Making a House a Home 

Functioning as a Member of the Family 
Home, a Training Ground for Society 


Leisure 


Sport, Then and Now 
Art Through the Ages 
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The Universal Language of All Time (Music) 
Beauty for All Who Care to See 

Literature, the Mirror of Man’s Life 

From Minuet to Swing 

Husking Bee to Movie 

Bundling to Joy Riding 


Citizenship 
How Aliens Are Adopted 
What Is the Ballot? 
“A Public Office Is a Public Trust” 
What Is a Citizen? 
Life Member of Many Communities 
Politics as a Career 


The Other Fellow’s Needs 


Organized Group Life 
Spanish Missions to Community Church 
Clubs and Gangs 
How Communities Grow 
Communities as Cultural Centers 


Consumption 
Getting the Most for Your Money 
Co-operatives in Action 
Charity for All 
Government Helps the Consumer 
Insurance: Big Business 


Willful Waste Makes Woeful Want (Conservation) 


Production 
Cottage System to the American Way 
Force to Rolling Mill 
Indentured Servant to A. F. of L. Member 
Wampum to Morgan (Money and Banks) 
Log Cabin to Federal Housing Project 
Markets for Our Goods 
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Communication 


Hieroglyphics to Television 
Manuscript to Linotype 
“Number, Please” 

Post Rider to Air Mail 
“They Say” (Public Opinion) 
“Is It True?” (Propaganda) 


Transportation 
Highways Are Pleasant Ways 
Puffing Billy to the Streamliner 
Darius Green to China Clipper 
Santa Maria to Queen Mary 
Auto Nomads 


In looking upon these eight classifications as an aid in determining 
the scope of the core curriculum, the Evanston planners reveal the 
natural eagerness of core-curriculum workers to organize school 
experiences in accordance with both community life and the under- 
standing of pupils. Every treatment of the core curriculum in- 
cluded in this book reveals this vigilant search for curriculum 
scope. The groups originally recommending these eight categories 
saw them as representing every phase of human activity, each hav- 
ing a convenient and understandable parallel in the life of the 
school. Harap’s group made this enlargement of the areas: 


Living in the home includes rearing of children, the main- 
tenance and repair of the home, the management of the home, 
and family relations. 

Leisure includes physical exercise; outdoor activities, in- 
cluding camping and motoring; the handicrafts; the arts and 
literature; the dance and the theater. “These have an amateur 
creative aspect and an enjoyment aspect. Some of these, 
obviously, are carried on in the home, but for convenience 
they are classified under the heading of recreation. 
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Citizenship includes the relation of the individual to govern- 
ment, to civic enterprises, and to world affairs; sanitation, 
social welfare, social security, and the like. 

Organized social life includes the church, social organiza- 
tions, cultural groups, fraternal organizations, study clubs, 
discussion groups, luncheon clubs, professional groups, gar- 
den clubs, etc. 

Consumption includes the selection, purchase, and care of 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel, and household furnishings, house- 
hold accounting; insurance; certain social phases of consump- 
tion, such as housing, the co-operative movement, and govern- 
ment aid to the consumer. 

Production includes earning a living, choosing vocations, 
the organization of business, banking, agriculture, organized 
labor, distribution of income, corporate business. 

Communication includes the motion picture, the radio, the 
press, the postal system. 

Transportation includes all the means in which passengers 
and goods are transported from place to place, including the 
railroad, the automobile, the boat, the airplane, and highways. 
Emphasis here is on the movement of persons, since movement 
of goods would be handled under the heading of production.° 


Sophomore core. While the work of both ninth-year core 
groups has as a basic guide the eight areas of living just treated, 
each of the four sophomore core groups has determined its scope 
and has progressed more or less independently. In common, 
the work of all four stem from the American scene, draw 
heavily upon the social studies, and include experiences from the 
field of English. Likewise, in respect to classroom technique, the 
individual report—not unlike the Morrisonian floor talk—has been 
commonly employed. Although the instructors appreciate the 
socializing experiences available in group presentations, such as 


®From Henry Harap and Others, The Changing Curriculum, pp. 96-97. 
By permission of the publishers, D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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the panel discussion, the pupils have generally favored the security 
of the traditional, individual report. 

Every sophomore core section follows its particular frame of 
reference, and areas of living determine the scope of the curricu- 
lum in at least one of the four groups. In the September planning 
for the year, Mr. Taylor, a sophomore core teacher, set out for his 
own guidance this statement of direction: 


For purposes of convenience, direction, and balance in 
teacher guidance, the growth of each individual student is 
thought of as falling into the ten areas listed below. Life 
today and in the future consists largely in solving, or attempt- 
ing to solve, these persisting problems: 


Setting up standards to govern action 

Ability to solve problems 

Adjustment to and co-operation with others 

Adjustment to and control of the physical environment 

Mental and physical health 

Creation, interpretation, and appreciation of art and 

beauty 

7. Effective use of time, recreational activities, and leisure 
time 

8. Understanding of economic security 

g. Understanding of and ability to use the social heritage 

10. Vocational choice 


Nn BR Ww N S&S 


The student’s activities, in and out of school, are a means 
of growing, and any activity he undertakes usually cuts across 
many of these areas. He develops his own standards as to the 
quality of the understandings, habits, and abilities desirable 
for him now, during this year, and as he matures. It is the 
obligation of the teacher not only to encourage him in setting 
and achieving his own goals, but also to guide him toward the 
most realistic, most useful, and the highest goals it may be 
possible for him to achieve. 
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Not only did he form his own instructional guide, but he like- 
wise led the students to work out their own objectives for the 
year’s work. The group set up these eight areas as the broad 
threads of the program: 


. Learning to get along with others 

. Expressing ourselves well 

. Choosing a vocation 

. Learning how to guide our activities 

. Health and physical development 

. Knowledge of economic and money problems 
. Knowledge of government 

. Ability to gather information 


On Am BW KN & 


By the middle of the second semester, three topics had been 
treated—Big Industries, Education, and World History. In the 
style of the experience curriculum (see Chapter III), each time 
that group interest was rounded out in one topic, all determined 
together the next step of the course. 

In another sophomore group, the scope of the course resembled 
rather closely the history of the United States. The topic of Land 
Expansion can be cited as typical of the work. In approaching 
this topic, the class broke down the subject into six subtopics, each 
of which was followed by a small number of students. The topics 
were: (1) Northwest Territory, (2) Kentucky and Tennessee, (3) 
Gulf Expansion and Louisiana Purchase, (4) Texas and Mexican 
War, (5) From the Mississippi to the Rockies, and (6) Rocky 
Mountain States, Oregon, and Washington. As indication of the 
dissimilarity of course scope and sequence from group to group, 
while one was beginning the topic of Land Expansion, another was 
treating the Colonization of America, a third was following World 
History, and the other was treating the West—“from the meridian 
of the Ozarks to the Pacific Coast.” 

Reading program. An extensive supplementary reading program 
is carried on by the pupils of the core, and individual reports are 
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made from time to time in the core. A typical list of books read 
by one sophomore group included: 


The Yearling I Killed a Man 

Pigboats Oil for the Lamps of China 
The Dark River Winterbound 

The Yellow Horde The Eldest Son 

Lone Cowboy Jane Hope 

The Battle Ground Green Pastures 


In February, 1939, to facilitate progress in the core course, a 
Weekly Work Report was developed for common use. This re- 
port, made out by each student on Friday and to be used by his 
core teacher, called for a short statement under each of the fol- 
lowing headings: 


Reading—List titles, authors, publishers, dates, number of 
pages or chapters read. Comment on each reference by telling 
whether or not you liked the book or article, whether or not 
it was useful to you in your work, and why. 

Visits to Library—List dates, purposes, time spent, and ac- 
complishment. Mention any difficulty. 

Interviews—List person interviewed, his position, date, pur- 
pose, and value to you. 

Committee Meeting—Name committee, tell purpose of meet- 
ing and accomplishment. 

Trips or Excursions—Name place visited, purpose, value to 
yourself, possible value to others, and ways in which your 

) trip might have been improved. 

: Oral Reports Presented—List the subject, date, strengths and 
| weaknesses of report, value to you, and value to class. 

| Written Reports and Papers—List subject, date, and evalu- 
ation of the work. 

Work accomplished in other classes which you feel has a 
relation to core—Name such things as illustrations made in art 
class, reading in a workshop, dramatizations, etc. 

Plans for your work in core next week. 
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List questions or problems which are troubling you con- 
cerning your work. 
Teacher Comment. 


Pupils share in planning curriculum. ‘The pupils of the North- 
western-Evanston Unit have a vital share in determining curricu- 
lum content, methods of teaching, and school management. Free- 
dom of choice, with the attending responsibilities which go with 
it, and co-operative action to the achievement of common educa- 
tional and social goals are seen as essential elements of democracy 
which must find provision in the curriculum. ‘There is no inten- 
tion on the part of the staff to work out in detail a course of study 
for the core. Instead, effort is made to provide flexibility of con- 
tent, there being no particular justification for inflicting certain 
learning experiences upon a group of students merely because these 
experiences have proved successful with another group. 

Special subjects form a part of the student’s program. The Unit 
schedules sections of elective subjects taught by teachers in the 
large school. Included are such courses as those commonly offered 
in the fields of mathematics and foreign languages. 

Like the Denver plan, as explained in Chapter XIII, this pro- 
gram represents the inauguration of a core curriculum with but 
a fraction of the entire student body. Likewise, a number of the 
California Co-operating Schools have followed this experimental 
procedure. (See Chapter XII.) The Evansville core program is 
being tried in one of the four four-year high schools of the city, 
but in that instance all 350 or 4oo freshmen are taken into the 
program. ‘The Northwestern-Evanston plan is unique in that an 
experimental program is being conducted and tested by a school 
of education under public-school conditions. The Unit might be 
called a school within a school, but the students of the experiment 
cross back and forth between this program and the program regu- 
larly engaged in by the school as a whole. The experiment prom- 
ises to reveal to the Evanston Township High School means by 
which it can endorse generally the trends toward a core curriculum. 


XV 


The Evansville Plan 


BULLETIN issued to high-school administrators October 1, 
A 1937, by the Indiana State Department of Public Instruction 
reads, “Safety education must be offered on a credit basis in all 
senior high schools beginning with the school year 1938-1939. 
Seniors graduating from high school the second semester of the 
school year 1938-1939, and thereafter, must have one half unit of 
credit in safety.” 

There was nothing unusual in this state ruling. Curriculum 
building by state decree has long been popular all over America. 
State legislators and members of state boards of education have not 
been hesitant in indicating either the scope or the sequence of the 
program of general education of which all high-school youth are 
in need. For instance, the safety ruling, compliance with which 
calls for a course meeting a period a day for an entire semester, 
or its equivalent, marks as state-specified work over half of the 
32-credits’ work required for graduation from an Indiana high 
school. The state designates specifically 17 of the 32 credits of 
work, and further determines the curriculum by requiring the 
student to elect his other courses so that he will graduate with two 
majors of 6 credits each and two minors of 4 each. (See Table 
XIV, page 291.) 

The safety ruling, just as had the last previous ruling—to spend 
a year on the constitutions of Indiana and the United States—came 
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in on a wave of popular enthusiasm of the moment. America to- 
day is safety conscious, and the natural recourse of the crusaders 
has been instruction through the public schools. That such legis- 
lation indicates society’s faith in the possibilities of organized school- 
ing may act as a consolation to the school administrator who finds 
himself with the task of reshuffling the offerings of the school once 
more in order to make room for the new member. 


TABLE XIV 


Indiana State Requirements for High-school Graduation * 


In order to graduate from a four-year high school, a pupil must comply with 
the following requirements: 


a. The completion of thirty-two credits of high-school work, including the 


following: 
PPR IS TOR er see Fhe ony. omlache cra ANA LAY, sled indeed tie « 6 credits 
(2) Social Studies (citizenship, 2 credits; United States 
BC ICE COILS) PUM ety utters SA 4 credits 
EMEC (CG mets i Nel hii Sh. ne will Me Lois teas bs 2 credits 
1) OLA Y OLS a ah Sa RR in Si a ell de a 2 credits 
OATCITOIDCLUCATION Ns 5 suc cbs ce tele ed's cles edicae er ob 2 credits 
co Comedie Laks OCCEN Ge) ah di sao ee en a RC aes a 1 credit 
Cee em Re Ae ee Pat IEE whe bee eaten 3% 17 credits 
Pe CPerOMeDIOS anor StuCless is wo say wets vias elec re 15 credits 


b. The work shall be so arranged that the pupil will have two majors and 
two minors. 


State boards of education and state legislators, in continuing to 
pass down such rulings to the high-school principal, reveal their 
conception of the high-school curriculum to be that of a combina- 
tion of separate subjects, each to carry credit for graduation in 
accordance with the time the student spends in the course. On the 
other hand, educational thought is moving away from the subject 


1 Arranged from Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, Adminis- 
trative Handbook for Indiana Schools, Bulletin No. 100, Revision, 1937, p. 42. 
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curriculum, denouncing the multitude of offerings as meeting neither 
individual nor general social needs. Although the broad-fields and 
the core curriculums have philosophical and psychological justifica- 
tion to account for their increasing popularity, it may be logically 
assumed that the movement in their direction is finding acceleration 
in the school administrator’s eagerness to get away from the prob- 
lem of juggling a multitude of separate subjects, more and more 
of which are coming in as outside requirements. 

It cannot be denied that the pressure of a crowded curriculum 
and the concurrent task of designating some subjects as required 
and others as elective have influenced the movement toward such 
curriculums as the experience, the core, and the broad-fields. Any 
one of these curriculums means the sacrifice of the old subject 
lines in favor of more or less fixed blocks of learning experiences, 
not because they are mathematics or English or art, but because 
they are thought to be pertinent to certain educational goals set 
up for student growth. It is true that curriculum leaders have 
advocated the modern curriculum on the grounds of its being more 
natural to learning and to the integration of the child, but it is time 
to hold out to the practical school administrator its advantages in 
easing the administration of a school program. 


THe EvaANnsvILLE ProGRAM 


The public high schools of Evansville, Indiana, in 1939 began the 
fifth year of a concentrated period of curriculum reorganization. 
Until that time the revision had kept faith with the departmental 
lines, perhaps because this seemed the more natural and more tan- 
gible approach for the first period of reorganization. Influencing 
factors included (1) public faith in the subject fields as such, (2) 
teachers trained in special fields, (3) state licensing by specific 
fields, and (4) an established departmental organization with de- 
partmental heads as prospective and natural leaders in curriculum 


2 For a complete description of the program, see Harold Spears, Experiences 
in Building a Curriculum. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
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reorganization. In short, such factors invited reorganization by 
departments. 

By 1939, each major department had gone through an intensive 
study program, including community surveys, fusion of courses, 
and production and tryout of courses of study. The program was 
correlated by means of a curriculum director working through a 
committee composed of all principals, supervisors, and department 
heads. The principals stood responsible for instruction in their 
respective schools. Any major decision in respect to instructional 
policy was finally approved in the conferences of the principals 
and the superintendent, meeting with the curriculum director. In 
spite of the work of these groups, and further vigilance in super- 
vising the development of materials, an inherent weakness of the 
subject curriculum became apparent in the overlapping of learning 
experiences from field to field. 

Departments are hesitant in relinquishing materials which they 
can reason fall naturally within the scope of their own fields. 
Occasionally, a department’s faith is so strong in its own staff’s 
stability to handle certain materials that it will knowingly duplicate 
experiences provided for elsewhere in the curriculum. Such over- 
lapping is defended on the grounds that it shows the pupil how 
his subjects are related. “They can’t get too much letter writing” 
is a natural reaction of an English teacher who knows that another 
course is duplicating this particular experience offered in the Eng- 
lish course. The reliance upon basic texts is in no small degree 
responsible for overlapping among courses. The junior business- 
training texts and the ninth-grade citizenship texts have commonly 
duplicated learning experiences. 

Evansville is a Midwestern industrial community of 105,000 
people. The community is especially homogeneous, there being 
no pronounced economic spread, and the foreign-born representing 
only 2 per cent of the population. There are four general public 
high schools with the following enrollments: Bosse, 1650; Central, 
1950; Reitz, 1300; and Lincoln, 275. A fifth public high school, 
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the Mechanic Arts School, opened in 1939, offers technical courses 
leading to skilled positions in local industries. It provides a two- 
year course for 300 eleventh-grade and twelfth-grade boys. The 
general schools offer four-year courses, Evansville’s organization 
being the 8-4 type. | 

Figure 16 reveals the ninth-year program of studies, as pro- 
vided prior to September, 1939. A brief survey of the overlap- 
ping of four of the offerings is indicated in Figure 17, pages 296 
and 297. This comparison of learning experiences might have been 
carried further by including the health course, since many of its 
features are found in the citizenship course. Furthermore, the 
home-room guidance program, providing group discussion one 
period a week, has duplicated many of the experiences of these 
courses. This duplication within the ninth year was first called to 
the teachers’ attention during the fall of 1937. The principals and 
the curriculum director had been aware of the condition for 
some time. 


A NINTH-YEAR CorRE COURSE 


As a definite step toward further reorganization, a proposed core 
course was discussed in February, 1939, by all teachers, supervisors, 
and principals. The features of the plan came out of conferences, 
surveys, and a study of the existing courses. The proposal, which 
is outlined here, did not act as an accepted plan for reorganization, 
but rather as the nucleus for the development of a detailed core 
program. The emphasis in this description is placed upon the 
features of organizing and administering the new program, these 
matters being the immediate concern of the principal who is mak- 
ing instructional changes. The development of the points of view 
represented by the changes is subordinated in this treatment to the 
administrative features. The teacher’s long association with the 
short-period subject curriculum leads him to ask first of the new 
proposal, “How will it work?” 
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ORIGINAL PROPOSAL 3 


Interrelation of present subjects. The present ninth-year courses, 
generally speaking, emphasize learning experiences built around the 
pupil’s everyday needs. This personal-use approach has resulted 
in courses built around school, home, and community life. For 
instance: 


1. The English course stresses natural conversation, common writ- 
ing needs such as friendly and business letters, improvement in 
reading, reading for enjoyment, and the use of the library. 


2. The business course stresses personal behavior, especially as 
related to group life, knowledge of everyday communication and 
transportation, use of the library, everyday experiences with 
money, and choosing an occupation. 


3. Citizenship deals with adjustment to high school, co-operation 
in group life, community problems, knowledge of community gov- 
ernment, the use of money, choosing an occupation, and the use 
of leisure time. 


4. General mathematics approaches mathematics from a practical 
and useful point of view. Insurance, taxes, buying the everyday 
necessities, cost of Owning a car, cost of owning a house, budgets, 
and so on are among the topics emphasized. 


5. Health is interested in the immediate and future habits and 
attitudes of the pupil. 


6. The science course lists as a major objective “to teach every- 
day science of home, community, and industry.” 


7. Home-room guidance. ‘The Wednesday morning group-guid- 
ance discussion, carried on in the ninth-grade home rooms, empha- 
sizes orientation into school and community life. 


8 This section, down to the topic Installing the Course, page 311, represents 
the original proposal made by the curriculum director at the February meet- 
ing of all teachers, supervisors, and principals. Therefore the techniques pre- 
sented vary somewhat from the experimental plan which was finally adopted 
and which is treated later in the chapter. 
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Certain courses in the ninth year, although they too treat general 
appreciations, also emphasize specific abilities or skills, or at least 
are looked upon as basic training for courses to come later in school. 
Among these are: Foods, clothing, foreign languages, shop, instru- 
mental music, art, and algebra. 

Building a core. It is conceived then that: 

1. A number of the ninth-year courses are by nature devoted to 
the day-by-day life of the pupil as a member of the school, the 
home, the community. These might be merged into a core course, 
with emphasis on the possibilities and responsibilities this day-by- 
day life holds for the pupil. Besides securing the common back- 
ground of the course, the pupil as an individual would be given 
special attention in respect to needed skills and specific interests. 

2. Such a course, in combining separate subjects, would eliminate 
the present overlapping, and the time gained would enable enrich- 
ment through correlation with fields not so specifically merged 
into the course. 

3. There would still be certain courses retained as separate and 
more specialized avenues of endeavor. 

4. The ninth year would be accepted as general education, spe- 
cialized courses being pushed into the upper years. 

5. Ihe new course would not be so much a merging of present 
courses as a merging of desirable experiences within those subjects. 

6. It would eliminate educational waste now apparent in the 
transfer of the eighth-grade pupil to the high school. 

Possible organization. When a number of separate courses are 
merged into one, the possibilities of handling the new course are: 

1. Place in charge one teacher who is capable in all the areas 
represented. 

2. Place in charge as many teachers as there are areas. 

3. Place in charge one teacher, and make available teachers in 
the other areas to whom she may turn as special consultants. 

There seem to be great possibilities in number 2, and with 
major consideration of it and minor consideration of number 3, the 
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following plan is worked out. To be practical it is necessary to 
consider the new scheme in relationship to the program as now 
being operated. Therefore the 9B class at Central High School, 
September, 1939, is taken as the basis of comparison. Any other 
school or the city as a whole would present a similar situation. 


Facts about Central’s 9B Class, Fall, 1939 
9 B’s enrolled — 402 


Algebragtigae fate 7 sections ‘These are the areas that gen- 
itiZeNs De eet 13 sections erally lend themselves to the 
BUSINESS Sis eee ne? 5 sections possible experiment. The 
General Mathematics ro sections course would also absorb the 
AI ved opiesenk 12 sections Wednesday morning group- 


He Sea Beata Se guidance program. 


Considering five classes to a teacher, 92 teachers are involved. 
In other words, if the classes above were to be merged, the new 
setup should be managed with approximately this amount of 
teacher help. 

Of the subjects listed above, practically all pupils take three— 
English, mathematics, and either citizenship or business. (Some 
take both the latter.) In this merging, then, three classes might 
be considered as going to make up one. With the present over- 
lapping of teaching experiences and endeavor eliminated, the new 
core course should be either (1) shorter than three periods in 
length or (2) the length of the present three periods, with the 
opportunity to bring in strands of experiences from such related 
areas as art, music, home arts, and science. “The second alternative 
is suggested, since it enriches the course at no greater expense of 
time. 

1. Into this three-period course should go three teachers—one 
English, one mathematics, and one social-studies or business teacher. 
The great overlapping of the two latter courses as taught now 
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seems to justify this arrangement in selecting among the four major 
fields to be represented. 

2. Three teachers should handle about 100 pupils in the 3-hour 
course (see teaching details later). Central’s class of 402 9B’s 
could be grouped into four sections, which might be designated 
as A, B, C, and D sections. Two of these would meet in the morn- 
ing, two in the afternoon. Each teacher would have a classroom, 
and a large hall would be available for calling together the small 
groups of a section. 

3. In addition to this instructional force, sharing their time among 
all four sections, there would be one science, one art, and one 
music teacher as consultants in their respective areas. 

4. Since the proposed course is three periods in length, each sec- 
tion of 3 teachers represents 2 of a teacher load, and the whole 
program represents 9+ teachers. In addition there must be consid- 
ered the co-ordinators of such other fields as art, music, home arts, 
and science. At present it is impossible to estimate the teacher-time 
of the latter, but one or two periods a day from each should 
suffice for the initial tryout period. Placing the 47 9B sections at 
present over on this plan would thus call for but a slight increase 
in instructional help. 

5. It is conceived that the teaching of health could readily come 
into this core course; but since it is administered by dovetailing 


with gymnasium, the latter being decidedly outside this new course, 


it perhaps is advisable to continue the present gymnasium and health 
program for a year or two. The health instructors, however, would 
be called into the core from time to time. 

6. Foreign languages can be designated as specialized subjects, 
meeting specific rather than general needs. It might be advisable 
to defer beginning a foreign language until the tenth year. The 
occasional student preparing for an Eastern school, in need of four 
or five years of foreign languages, and other exceptional cases 
might be permitted to begin the work in the ninth year. A major- 
ity of the students now taking languages take but two years’ work. 
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7. Foods, clothing, and shop courses have implications in this 
proposed course, but they are set up so decidedly as skill subjects 
that they would be retained as separate subjects. However, the 
foods room, the clothing room, the shops, and the science laboratory 
should be looked upon as workshops or laboratories into which 
students may go from the core course at any time in developing a 
project. Furthermore, the teachers of these fields should extend 
suggestions to the core teachers. 

8. With practical mathematics becoming a part of this core 
curriculum for all ninth-year students, algebra could be handled 
in one of two ways: (1) Move it into the tenth year, to be taken 
by college students, abilities being revealed in the ninth-year mathe- 
matical experiences; or (2) let the ninth-year mathematics teacher 
of the core course turn into algebraic lanes in that course students 
who already show a mastery of the practical mathematics. 

g. Instrumental-music classes and technical-art courses would still 
be offered as they are to ninth graders, since the correlation of 
these fields into the core course would not be an overlapping of 
experiences. The school day would provide for a minimum of 
electives. 

Philosophy. Education at this level is not conceived as a storage 
process, but rather as living, which implies growing. Growth 
comes through experiencing and doing. The educative process is 
active, not passive. Education presupposes interest, and interest 
grows through activity. In replacing subjects by a more purpose- 
ful core course, mere blocks of subject matter to be mastered can- 
not be designated as the experiences of which the new course will © 
be composed. A course such as this, built around the interpreta- 
tion of and participation in the society (school and community) of 
which the pupil is a member, demands that these experiences, inter- 
esting and meaningful, first be determined. Once these desirable 
experiences are determined, they will naturally point out as a 
vital part of the course information and skills that are the tools of 
this everyday life of which we speak. Good old book learning 
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and mastery of materials find their way into this course, but how 
different this meaningful-experience approach is to the old ap- 
proach of setting up areas of information and skills—subjects, as 
it were, to be taught for their own sake, with no obligation on the 
teacher’s part to show to the pupil definite relationship between 
the subject and the pupil’s life. “It’s good for you” was never a 
satisfactory answer to the pupil who questioned the life value of 
a course. 

Where are these experiences that will form the core of this 
course? They are, in part, in the present citizenship course, the 
business course, the English course, and the mathematics course. 
They are abundant in the school and community environment of the 
pupil. ‘They are life’s experiences, as related to ninth-year pupils. 

Once selected, these experiences must be arranged in the course 
to provide growth for the pupil. The procedure within a particu- 
lar section should be determined to quite an extent by the teachers 
and the pupils of that section. Individual interests and needs will 
be met through this variation from section to section. The more 
clever the core teachers in a particular section, the more flexible 
they can make the course to meet needs and interests. 

Experiences from the existing courses. ‘The courses that would 
go to make up the core course were constructed carefully by cur- 
riculum committees the past two or three years, all courses show- 
ing definitely this teacher-faith in basic experiences. Because of 
the curriculum program carried forward to date, and not because 
of the value of a subject in itself, these experiences may well be 
considered by the group setting up its core section. The program 
to date has been noted for its functional approach to instruction. 
An inventory of these courses reveals that the following experiences 
may be a guide in the planning: 


Pupil-learning Experiences 
English 9 B-9 A 
1. Carrying on with ease conversation with friends 
2. Improving one’s enunciation and pronunciation of words 


CONT NY 


Q. 


10. 
ie 
12. 
ie 
14. 
15. 
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Becoming familiar with the library, especially with the refer- 
ence books 

Increasing reading comprehension and speed 

Reading for pleasure 


. Giving brief résumés of paragraphs 
. Writing friendly letters and business letters 


Standing with correct posture before the group and relating 
an experience, using good English 

Writing a personal experience interestingly and correctly 
Enjoying good adventure stories 

Writing a brief narrative in which there is some suspense 
Enjoying legends and ballads 

Reading plays aloud for enjoyment and appreciation 
Reading poetry aloud for enjoyment and appreciation 
Enjoying reading about nature 


Business I-II 


16. 
If 


18. 


IQ. 
20. 


21% 
PAP a 


vary. 
Zee 


ay. 


20: 
Pak. 
28: 
29. 
30. 
spe 


Understanding the importance of business in everyday life 
Understanding the relationship of business agencies to one 
another 

Improving one’s personality 

Learning how to get along with others 

Understanding communication, the agencies, and services 
(mail, telephone, telegraph, cable, radio) 

Learning to take advantage of communication services 
Learning the necessity of, sources of, and means of finding 
business information 

Knowing about filing and its effective use 

Understanding transportation—its significance, facilities, and 
available services 

Learning to use the services of transportation facilities (auto- 
mobile, rail, air, water, hotels, tourist camps and homes) 
Learning the legal aspects of transportation 

Understanding the history of money 

Knowing the means of saving money 

Knowing the means of spending money 

Knowing the means of borrowing money 

Learning to be an intelligent buyer 
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: Knowing where to secure information in being a better 


buyer 


. Understanding cash, credit, and installment buying 
. Studying leaders of business and the reasons they have suc- 


ceeded 


. Knowing the vocational opportunities in business 
. Selecting a business occupation 

. Getting started in the position 

. Knowing the responsibilities of an employee 


Citizenship 9 B-9 A 


39: 


Learning the curricular and extracurricular possibilities of 
high school 


. Taking advantage of high-school opportunities 

. Establishing desirable habits for success 

. Appreciating the significance of group life in the community 
. Learning to co-operate in group life 

. Appreciating community problems 

. Sharing in the responsibility for the solution of community 


problems 


. Appreciating the need for government and law 

. Understanding the operation of government 

. Accepting duties of intelligent citizenship 

. Appreciating the need of loyalty to American ideals of gov- 


ernment 


. Understanding modern economic life 

. Knowing the opportunities of the economic world 

. Budgeting an income 

. Buying intelligently 

. Knowing one’s abilities, interests, and personality traits 


through self-analysis 


. Knowing the opportunities in the economic world 

. Choosing an occupation 

. Preparing for the chosen occupation 

. Obtaining the first position 

. Advancing in the economic world 

. Knowing the opportunities for leisure-time activities 


306 


61. 


Gor 
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Realizing and developing one’s tastes and abilities in respect 
to leisure time 
Selecting leisure-time activities 


General Mathematics I-II 


. Improving one’s use of whole numbers and decimals 

4 Improving one’s use of common fractions 

; Improving one’s use of equations 

; Improving one’s use of percentage and its simple applications 
} Improving one’s use of graphs 

; Improving one’s use of measurement 

. Figuring the cost of owning a car 

: Figuring the cost of owning a house 

. Figuring the cost of keeping a servant 

, Figuring the cost of heating a house 

: Figuring the cost of enlarging home grounds 

. Knowing the types of and reasons for insurance 

; Working insurance problems 

. Knowing the types of and reasons for taxes 

, Working problems of taxation 

; Working miscellaneous everyday home problems 

. Figuring the costs of buying, preparing, and serving food 
: Learning to keep household accounts 

; Buying lumber and figuring carpentry problems 

. Figuring problems of excavating and cement work 

. Learning the everyday use of geometric and symmetrical 


figures 


. Working simple technical problems 

. Figuring problems of installment buying 

. Figuring farm problems 

. Appreciating the use of large numbers 

. Knowing the significance and use of the grade curve 

. Appreciating, through figures, America’s march of progress 


since 1900 


Group Guidance 


go. 


Orientation into the school—knowledge of building, rules, 
services, home room, parliamentary procedure, clubs, tradi- 
tions, etc. as commonly appear in handbook 
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g1. Taking advantage of education—study habits, day’s schedule, 
behavior standards, planning a program 

92. Choosing a vocation 

93. Health and safety 

94. Personal traits—personality, courtesy, patriotism, citizenship 

95. Making use of leisure time 


These ninety-five experiences naturally are broken down still 
more in the courses. In setting up the core course, a more detailed 
study of the original courses would have to be made. However, 
it can readily be seen that even were there only ninety-five learn- 
ing experiences, the course could not be serving the purpose of 
natural procedure if it were made up of so many separate steps, 
each of which the pupil would have to cover. 

First must be considered the overlapping of experiences. With 
this eliminated, the present list will be greatly diminished. The 
next step will then be to see experiences in their relation to other 
experiences. For instance, the English course called for a number 
of writing experiences, all of which were looked upon as improv- 
ing one’s written expression. With the other experiences of the 
other courses now to draw upon, the English teacher should find 
that the pupil now has more to write about and thus a greater 
desire to express himself correctly. “Teaching oral expression should 
come in even more naturally. 

It will be no simple task to fuse the given experiences into the 
whole. It is a challenge to a knowledge of how a child learns, as 
well as to a knowledge of what he might need to learn. It must 
all be based on a philosophy more definite than the paragraph or 
two in this chapter. Anything retained from the existing courses 
would have to be justified in relationship with the general scope 
chosen for the course. But once developed, the course should see 
definite learning strands running through it as main stems, with the 
more technical learning experiences branching off from them as 
fruits. It will be conceived that the pupils do not all need the same 
fruits. How to handle the course in this more individualized man- 
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ner is still a challenge to those who plan it. The course is by no 
means to be limited to the materials and experiences which come 
from the subjects replaced. | 

Among the big strands of the course, if it were to follow ex- 
periences from the courses replaced, would be: 


. Knowing all about the school 

. Getting the most out of school life 

. Assuming responsibility in school life 

. Knowing all about the community 

. Getting the most out of community life 

. Assuming responsibility in community life 

. Self-analysis, and improvement in weaknesses of reading, 
speaking, writing, use of books, personality, working with 
others, studying, etc. 

8. Proficiency in everyday mathematical and business techniques 
9. Knowing about occupations and thinking of a future occu- 

pation 
10. Fully appreciating leisure-time possibilities 
11. Exploring interests 


NI An BW N & 


Field trips. With the present system of short periods, instructors | 
find it difficult to take their classes into the community for study 
there. ‘The three-period class, as planned here, will eliminate that 
problem. With the close relation of the experiences of this course 
to the community outside the school, it is conceived that a field 
trip must be taken at least every two weeks. For instance, the 
occupational study would lead students to see the occupations as 
they are carried on in this community. The courts, the polls, and 
other governmental units should be studied firsthand. Introduction 
to the facilities of the city libraries is as essential as introduction 
to the school library. Experience in actual buying is not beyond 
the possibilities in some section of this course, when consumer 
education is being stressed. 

This use of the community as a teaching laboratory is going to 
call for bus service. Students will have to be moved to and from 
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the school. These trips will be planned trips—planned as teaching 
techniques and as learning experiences, just as a teacher makes his 
lesson plan for a class period at school. There will be such pit- 
falls as trying to see too much and lack of knowledge on the in- 
structor’s part of what is to be seen. 

Broadening the core. ‘The leisure-time experiences and the ex- 
tensive reading experiences already in the original courses are gate- 
ways through which the art and music co-ordinators can enter the 
course. The bulk of the high-school pupils do not know the art- 
appreciation and music-appreciation possibilities of their community. 
An art exhibit that comes to Evansville, and many do, should be 
visited by every pupil of this course, with knowledge beforehand 
and discussion afterwards of the exhibit. Art now is limited to the 
few who follow it technically. 

The part science will play in the course will depend a great deal 
upon the initiative of the science departments in capitalizing this 
opportunity of bringing the pupil in contact with science as it 
operates in community life. If this more general approach to sci- 
ence is taken in the ninth year, the more specialized science courses 
should take care of themselves in the later high-school year. The 
first contribution of science to the core program could well be the 
extension of the laboratory on a workshop basis, similar to the plan 
followed at Norris, as explained in Chapter IX. In time a flexible 
arrangement can be provided whereby students of the core course, 
as they follow their projects, can move freely back and forth be- 
tween the core classrooms and other parts of the school, such as 
the home-arts and industrial-arts shops, the art room, and the sci- 
ence laboratories. 

Freedom in operation. The most natural thing for the three key 
teachers in a section of this course to do will be to break down the 
100 enrolled into three groups. Then the English teacher can 
handle his group as English, the mathematics teacher his group as 
mathematics, and the social-studies teacher his as social studies, with 
rotation of the groups coming at designated intervals. If this 
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formal and first-apparent approach is taken, perhaps about the only 
advantages in the course would be those of having eliminated over- 
lapping and of having made field trips more practical. 

It is conceived that the teachers in charge of a section approach 
it from two angles: (1) the possible and desirable learning ex- 
periences as set out in the course and (2) the abilities, interests, and 
needs of the class as 100 individuals. In respect to mathematical 
and reading experiences, this may call for prognostic tests, to deter- 
mine the level on which a group may have to begin. For instance, 
the English teacher may find 20 or 25 of the group so advanced in 
reading skill that they may be excused entirely from technical in- 
struction to do something more advanced and more profitable. 
There might be 15 readers in the group so miserably low that they 
need individual attention. It might be desirable to handle the other 
60 as a group for a month or six weeks with the existing basic 
English materials, since they seem to lend themselves to handling 
large numbers. This is briefly sketched, and it is included only as 
an indication that there will be variation in procedure from section 
to section, depending on the plans of the instructors in charge. 
Furthermore, the old cry that teachers are not caring for the more | 
talented should be wiped out completely by such a course. It 
strikes at the one-standard-for-all abuse that may be apparent in 
the present courses, it having been pointed out many times that 
this standard has had to fall the past few years as the holding power 
of the schools brought in those less inclined to intellectual en- 
deavors. 

Thus the section would be broken into various groups, depend- 
ing on the work at hand. They would all come together at times 
for field trips or other specific purposes. It might at first appear 
to be a wholesale proposition in education, but it is not so. In- 
stead, more individualized instruction is possible. ‘The new course 
would have no minimum standard of attainment. It is set up as 
learning experiences, an individual’s learning experiences being on 
the level of his abilities, interest, and needs. 
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If a given set of mathematical learning experiences is set out for 
the course, the faster pupil, as he completes it ahead of the average 
pupil, will thus have more time for other interests. He has the 
advantage in the course of all the possible fields and interests, and 
he has the help of the other teachers at hand. At no time in the 
course should the instructors overlook the importance of “learning 
to do by doing.” How far a pupil can go in learning to participate 
in community government may depend largely upon his present 
habits of participating in school government. The extracurricular 
field is tied directly into the course. 

Fine classroom reference libraries are provided in all the present 
courses, and these would all go in to enrich the new course. The 
librarian’s help would be available, as it is now. 

The possibilities are unlimited. Such recent curriculum publica- 
tions as The Community School and Youth Serves the Community 
are of help in establishing such a program. ‘These books include 
further examples of core and community programs. The experi- 
ment would call for teachers who have the time and the desire to 
experiment with these possibilities. It would be the equivalent of 
three of the present classes for the key teachers. It no doubt should 
be tried the first year in only one school, with all 9 B’s included. 
A complete record of the work of each section would have to be 
kept. In fact, at times it might even be desirable to bring in ad- 
vanced shorthand students to take down in full a particular discus- 
sion that might be summing up a learning strand of the course. 
Once a complete record of the experiment were on file, it could 
be determined whether it should be extended or dropped. 


INSTALLING THE COURSE 


The general proposal which has just been described (pages 298 
to 311) served as the basis for further study on the part of super- 
intendent, principals, teachers, and curriculum director. In time, 
one of the schools—the Benjamin Bosse High School—was selected 
as a tryout center for the course, the principal in that school indi- 
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cating a desire to share the responsibility for developing and ad- 
ministering the program. ‘Two problems which drew the prin- 
cipal immediately into the development of the program were (1) 
the selection of sixteen teachers of the staff capable and willing to 
pioneer in the program and (2) the housing of the program in a 
block of rooms grouped in one wing of the building. 

These two problems present excellent examples of those features 
of curriculum development which make it impossible to effect 
changes without the active participation of the principal. In the 
first instance, teachers for the core course could not have been 
selected without careful consideration of their other responsibilities 
around the school, and the principal is the person best able to see 
this whole-school situation of the teacher and to make adjustments 
in accord with participation in the curriculum experiment. As to 
housing the program, the logical place was a wing occupied by the 
social-studies and English departments, the school being zoned by 
departments. ‘he step to secure these needed rooms was much 
more significant than merely turning out of the wing and placing 
elsewhere in the building those teachers who were not to be em- 
ployed in the experiment. Basically, it was the establishment of a — 
new principle of school organization—the precedence of a new- 
type curriculum organization over the long-established depart- 
mental organization. The principal was a key figure in the handling 
of the situation. 

The new program was installed in September, 1939, in the one 
high school, all 360 of the entering 9B students being placed in 
the course. It was felt that to experiment with but a fraction of 
the entire class would be to label that section as “guinea pigs” and 
that the program would be more readily accepted by the parents 
and the staff of the school if all pupils were participating. Stories 
of the proposed curriculum were released in the local newspapers, 
care being taken to explain the program carefully to the reporters. 
In enrolling the 8A students for the new course, the principal and 
the assistant principal handled the public-relations problem care- 
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fully. Parents were informed by meetings and bulletins of the 
changes. 

For a semester prior to the inauguration of the plan, principal, 
core teachers, and curriculum director worked in conjunction to 
salvage from the subjects being replaced those units and learning 
experiences which might form a skeleton for the work of the first 
semester. It was realized that in making such a shift the participat- 
ing teachers would need basic materials for their work. Now that 
the program is under way, much of the planning is growing out 
of actual pupil participation in the earliest experiences provided. 
Student interests and needs and the resulting activities have a way 
of unfolding in a natural and socially significant manner if but 
given a chance. The curriculum director, the principal, and the 
core teachers are continually working together on the program. 
The plan is to be installed in the other three high schools in Sep- 
tember, 1940. 

The core program inaugurated in the fall of 1939 had as its 
main threads of instructional experience these four broad areas: (1) 
school life, (2) community life, (3) home life, and (4) vocational 
life. These could hardly be called units in the usual sense of the 
term, since experience in one of the four areas is not to be defi- 
nitely terminated before experience in another begins. No detailed 
outline of the core content is available. Each of the four sections 
of ninety students and four teachers is following generally the four 
broad areas—school, community, home, and vocations—and is draw- 
ing heavily upon the instructional fields represented by the four 
core teachers: English, social studies, commerce, and mathematics. 
However, the sections differ in both administrative techniques and 
instructional experiences, due to the varied personnel and the desire 
of the administration for maximum experimentation. ‘The core pro- 
gram is known as the General Living Core. Each core section is 
served by full-time English, social-studies, and mathematics teachers 
and a part-time commercial teacher. Teachers of other fields, not 
definitely assigned to the course, make incidental contributions. 
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Administration within the core period. The school administrator 
who faces the problem of manipulating students and teachers within 
a long core period will find of interest the possible schemes pre- 
sented by the Evansville curriculum director to the teachers who 
were entering upon the experiment there. Each of the four core 
sections—according to the planning of the teachers within the re- 
spective section—is following some variation of the original pro- 
posals which are given below: 


Possible Organization of General-Living Core 


(Teacher key: C—commercial, E—English, M—mathematics, S—social studies) 


Plan A 


The patterns are merely suggestive. The teachers of a respective section 
should develop a plan that will best enable them to carry forward their 
particular program. 


M ‘i W at F 
| ! | | 
| | \ | 
S | Laboratory Laboratory | Laboratory | Laboratory | Laboratory 
1 | | 
1 J ak aia el eo i ons a eee 
: | . | : 
Special | le opecial aay | Special 
ihe radia | Laboratory | read eae Laboratory | redding 
-- J>- oo --------|------------ -|------------- -j------------- 
College | | College  ! | College 
mathematics ! Fundamentals ! mathematics Fundamentals | mathematics 
! t 


M 
S Basic development of General Experience Unit— 
M discussions, recitations, planning projects, 
E |------------ evaluating experiences, exploratory activities, 
C arousing interests, etc. 

S 

E 


Work on special projects directed by teachers of the 
core — S and E conduct classroom laboratories, pro- 
viding study help — work in library — S, E, M work 
with special groups upon call 


M Application of mathematics 


Hour 1: Represents special work in specific areas (especially mathematics 
and English) growing out of special needs. All laboratories enable the 
teacher to stress proper study habits and to direct pupils in specific ex- 
periences. In the English laboratory the teacher might be directing a 
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group of gifted students in a project too advanced for the general group. 
The social-studies teacher, in seeking to develop appreciation of govern- 
ment, may in his laboratory guide student groups in organizing their own 
school government. 


Hour 2: Resembles more or less the group classroom situation, in treating the 
basic content of the course. A section of 90 might be divided into two 
groups, the social-studies and mathematics teachers directing one, the 
commercial and English teachers the other. 


Hour 3: The mathematics teacher directs in the application of mathematics 
primarily those students who were not provided for in the first hour, 
S and E directing the work of the others. 


Such a schedule as this would be set aside in favor of a more functional plan 
any day that the pressure of needs and interests at hand seemed to call for it. 
A field trip, for instance, would demand setting aside this program. 


Plan B 
Possible Plan for First Two or Three Weeks 


E 

MIME OOM keane 6h) ei kre ug et 
eee 
Tes 

I eet ama al gui Mrgtgg a Ae Te G 
eager enenronononeseosen 
Tin 

PECAN iM tiitomi yc) bie org Sea Bh ae 
oi nrc nent enecsensecsacasoneaae 


The first two or three weeks should be so planned that the teachers, besides 
treating the experiences of the orientation unit, will be able to get acquainted 
with all the pupils of the section. A simple rotation of the section pupils, 
divided into groups, might best suffice. The commercial teacher would be 
drawn into the work the period he served the section. 

The English teacher may want to give some of the reading exercises and 
consult silent-reading scores to determine reading ability; to have some writ- 
ten and oral work to determine ability at expression; and to find out what 
pupils are reading at home to determine interests. 

The mathematics teacher will want to determine abilities and future needs 
in mathematics. Which students are going to college? Which need drill in 
fundamentals? 
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The social-studies teacher will be interested in their social and economic 
background, home conditions, parents’ occupations, social attitudes—toward 
school, work, and so on. 


The business teacher will want to determine abilities and understandings 
existing in the area of everyday business. 


Plan C 


This plan calls for a rough division of the 90 pupils of a section into groups 
A and B. 


M T Ww se F t+ 


Double-period class for Group | Double-period class for Group | Field trips, 
A, in General Experience Unit B, in General Experience Unit | assemblies, 


1 work, directed by E and Si work, directed by E and S group 
teachers teachers ! meetings, 
! conferences, 


Directed study activities fon! | Directed study activities for | ! directed 
Group B, under guidance of | Group A, under guidance of | study, 
oh M teacher ! M teacher discussions, 
Hetcs 


C teacher serves Group A 


| I 

| | 

| ! I 

7 Special | Advanced ! Special | Advanced | 

E ; l ; 

reading! needs Wea reaqing wan needs 

SU es epanes ES eyes ae lane oe oe lee ee Oe ee lee 

I { | | 

Gia Sal) Laboratory. | Laboratory Laboratory ! Laboratory ! 

| ! i i 

SSS SSS Sees SS SSS SSS IE SS SS 

College | | College | 

M Beker pte oO Fundamentals | | mathematics ! Fundamentals ! 
| i 


* This work might be scheduled for the first hour instead of the third hour. 
t This flexible day might be Monday or Wednesday instead of Friday. It 
might vary from week to week. 


In handling the double-period class, at times both teachers would be in the 
room together. At other times, one teacher might take a fraction of the 
group into another room for the development of a particular angle of the 
work. 


Plan D 


On Monday and Wednesday the section is divided into two groups, as in 
Plan C. 


On Tuesday and Thursday the respective teachers draw out special groups 
for special needs, as college mathematics, remedial reading, advanced reading, 
and so forth. 
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M ae Ww ii F 
E ! | E ' Field trips, 
aap cr Sek pane Ea eee es ' assemblies, 
1 Operated as! S ; S | group 
feelanes Gaver ate tes belt’ a et a —! meetings 
with excep- | M ' Group B | M | conferences 
meeition that4 with i directed 
three periods | E t ¢Evand.S,e E | study 
AECBODOVICCCS owas yo Me OTOUDEA Siar) Maia a meen ' discussions 
for the work. ! S with S etc: 
») Leer vo hao fe tt eryivand (Ge +} Seyi ee ! 
hase Mince | Rhaikeaa 
SE SSS ee ee l ——--—-—-——-——— ~~ - | 
C | ! G 
! 1 
Group A | 
_ with E ! f | 
AEE MMI hs ari Sees a ' au ere 2 hed 
3 oa B | S | 7 ! 
“og Calg hy ball aaah po RRC RE aerate \ TAG yet etal 
M and C ! M iM ! 
Plan E 


Similar to plans C and D. But here no specific periods are designated for 
special needs in English and mathematics, teachers breaking down the larger 
groups from time to time as seems desirable for this work. 


M it Ww T F 


. | U 
Triple-period class for Group | Triple-period class for Group ! Field trips, 
A, in General Experience Unit | B, in General Experience Unit ! assemblies, 


1 work, directed by E and Si work, directed by E and S | group 
teachers | teachers | meetings, 
| conferences, 
Directed study activities for! Directed study activities for i directed 
2 Group B, under guidance of ! Group A, under guidance of | study, 
M teacher | M teacher discussions, 
| WeLG. 
3 C teacher serves Group B | C teacher serves Group B_ } 


Mechanics of Manipulation 


It is the responsibility of the four teachers of a General Living section to 
manipulate, from day to day and from week to week, the schedule of activi- 
ties ae that respective section. Even though the sample patterns above seem 
rigid on paper, each demands further day-by-day grouping of pupils within 
a section. This going and coming, grouping and regrouping in caring for a 
flexible program calls for constant group planning on the part of the four 
teachers. 
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To facilitate this day-by-day reshuffling and calling together of groups of 
pupils here and there, it is recommended that the teachers of each of the 
four sections provide in a centrally located place, for the students of the 
respective section, a bulletin board on which to post such announcements. 
It would be each student’s duty to consult the bulletin board the first thing 
each morning for notice of changes in schedule, called meetings of particular 
students, and so on. Room traffic is avoided if such bulletin boards are placed 
in the corridor. 


Informing the public. Any reorganization in secondary educa- 
tion depends upon public support. Schools that are making changes 
are finding their public-relations program to be a major factor in 
their progress. The concerted effort to inform the public concern- 
ing the ninth-year experiment described above followed three lines 
of attack: (1) press releases, in both daily and school papers, (2) 
discussions before parent groups, and (3) bulletins sent directly 
into the homes. The following shows a bulletin which went to the 
parents of all eighth-grade students just prior to the time these 
students were enrolled for the first year of high school. 


Ninth-Year Course 
Bosse High School, Evansville, Indiana 


GENERAL EDUCATION. In high school the student receives both general and 
specialized education. The former represents all-around growth or develop- 
ment, while the latter represents training for some specific individual goal, 
such as an occupation. General courses are those which are considered good 
for all students, while specialized courses are set up to meet individual needs. 

The ninth-year program is conceived and set up as general education rather 
than as specialization. The latter is provided in the upper years of high 
school, which is in keeping with best educational thought and practice. For 
instance, the person training for the occupation of retail selling can secure 
the greatest benefit from salesmanship training if it is taken just prior to 
entrance into that occupation; college preparatory subjects should be taken 
as close to college entrance as possible. This principle places specialization in 
the maturer years of a student’s high-school career and, furthermore, delays 
his selection of a future occupation or line of work until he is better able to 
make a sound selection. 

The ninth year is general education, consisting of practice in and thus 
training for general citizenship or living, with emphasis on adjustment to the 
new school and exploration of its educational possibilities. The high-school 
student, as a member of his school community and as a member of a broader 
community, has certain obligations and responsibilities to assume. As an indi- 
vidual he has certain interests, needs, and abilities. [There are basic ex- 
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periences considered desirable for all citizens. All these are the concern of 
the ninth-year program. 

THE COURSES OFFERED. Formerly, the student entering high school had to 
select from a great many courses, many of which were strange to him. To- 
day, he takes but three courses, only one of which he must select himself. 

1. General Living Course ioe dace 

This is the basic course of the ninth year. It comprises three periods 
of the day’s work and includes training in the former separate subjects 
of English, mathematics, everyday business training, science, and citizen- 
ship. The student is directed by a number of teachers who are trained 
in the respective fields represented. (This course carries 3 credits.) 

2. Gym and Health (Required) 

This is a one-period course devoted to keeping physically fit, consist- 
ing of health instruction and gym and playground work. 

3- Elective Subject 

To complete his program the student elects one of these: 
Industrial Arts (Work in all school shops, for boys) 
Clothing (For girls) 

Foods (For girls) 

Art 


French ) (A student who expects to take four years of a foreign 
German language in high school should begin it in the ninth year; 
Latin otherwise, it is well to begin it later.) 


Music (band, orchestra, chorus) (A student may select chorus plus 
either band or orchestra. If he takes only one of these three, he 
must also select one of the other elective subjects.) 


1 


Activities period: assemblies, clubs, intramural 
athletics, home room, school government 


Hj CORE COURSE 
Ls 


(2 hr. 55 min.) 
Includes learning experiences from.such areas as 
English, social studies, everyday business train- 77 
ing, practical mathematics, art, music, science 7 


Health and physical education 


Election from the arts—home arts, industrial 
arts, music, art. A limited number of pupils be- 
gin a foreign language instead. 


Ficure 18. Schedule Showing Ninth-year Core Program, Evansville, Indiana, 
Public High Schools, 1939-1940 
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Figure 18 reveals the school day of the ninth-grade pupil under 
the new program. Once established in all the schools, the core 
program of general education will be extended into the tenth year. 
It is quite possible that instead of taking half or three fifths of the 
school day, as in the case of the ninth-year course, the core course 
of the tenth year will be a two-hour course, consuming a third of 
the student’s time. Since specialization in the eleventh and twelfth 
years is still more pronounced, the core course would not exceed 
a two-hour period in those years. The experiences of such cities 
as Denver, Los Angeles, and Evanston (described in this book) 
have been suggestive to the planners of the Evansville program. 


XVI 


Reorganization as In-Service 
Training 


QUESTION for which at least two pronounced diverse an- 

swers have been advanced is, “Who shall build the new cur- 
riculum>” ‘There are those educators who feel that the curricular 
mechanism calls for the deft touch of the expert. On the other 
hand, as noted by current practice, there is a still stronger faith in 
what can be accomplished through teacher committees, led by local 
officials, and possibly advised by curriculum leaders from the school 
of education. 

Advocates of the latter approach, when making rebuttal to the 
argument that curriculum building is the work of the specialist, are 
increasingly declining to defend the printed curriculum issued 
locally, but instead are defending their position on the grounds of 
in-service training. here has developed recently a general faith 
in the benefit the instructional program derives from the partici- 
pation of the classroom teacher in curriculum study and planning. 

Furthermore, just as it has become the custom for state programs 
to devote their attention to the production of general curriculum 
materials or guides rather than to the development of the syllabus- 
type course of study, so it is becoming popular for large cities to 
carry forward their reorganization on a similar basis, School ad- 
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ministration has recently become cautious about programs handed 
down with an ultimatum from above, even though a part of the 
teaching staff may have helped to produce such programs. 

As was revealed in earlier chapters, curriculum reorganization 
can supply the principal of the small school an excellent in-service 
training program for his staff. Chapter XVII discusses the relation- 
ship between such a program and a desirable conception of super- 
vision. The program in Birmingham, Alabama, may be cited as a 
typical example of curriculum improvement through teacher par- 
ticipation and development—a program in which materials are pro- 
duced but whose use is not required. The principals have taken a 
leading part in the program, as will be noted in the following 
description of its features. 


CuRRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN BIRMINGHAM 


Birmingham is now in its fourth year of curriculum develop- 
ment, which has gone forward under the guidance of a curriculum 
director, enthusiastically supported by the principals as leaders in 
their respective schools. Data relative to the extensiveness of the 
school system point out clearly the necessary feature that careful 
planning has been to the reorganization.’ 


Facts about the Birmingham Public Schools, 1936-1937 


City populationty 3a) mean 271,800 Number of schools: 

School enrollment......... 56,824 High schools; 33333 6 (W*) 2 (N): 

High-school enrollment.... 12,501 Elementary schools 39 (W) 24 (N) 

Elementary-school Night schools... ... 2(W) 1(N) 
enrollment: Sere et 43,089 Evening vocational 

Night-school enrollment.... 1,234 centers... 4.2. ee 

Number of teachers....... ial Part-time voca- 


tional schools.... 3 (W) 
*W=—White N=Negro 


1[Information relative to the Birmingham program was supplied by I, R. 
Obenchain, Director, Curriculum Department. 
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Supervisory staff: 


Director of Attendance and Research 

Director of Child Health 

Director of Curriculum 

Director of Vocational Department 

Supervisors of Auditorium and Penmanship, Home Economics, Manual 
Training, Music, Physical Training, Primary Department, Negro Schools 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


Study procedure. ‘The study program has been planned so that 
the entire teaching, administrative, and supervisory staff can take 
part. The program was initiated in August, 1935, for the purpose 
of improving instruction in both the elementary-school and the 
high-school areas. The program as planned will extend over a 
period of several years and will involve the following major 
points: 


1. [he study of society, child development, principles of educa- 
tion, and the accompanying implications for curriculum re- 
construction 

2. The collection, organization, and evaluation of new instruc- 
tional materials and procedure resulting from extensive ex- 
ploratory work by teachers, principals, and supervisors 

3. [he systematic tryout of the new materials and procedures 

4. [he re-evaluation and revision of these 

5. A continuation of exploration, trial, and evaluation, and the 
ultimate publication of suggestive course-of-study materials 


The first year was devoted to a preliminary study of the needs 
of society, child development, and the principles of education as 
a basis for curriculum reconstruction. The entire public-school 
force took part in the study. The study was carried on in the 
monthly meetings of the principals and supervisors, the monthly 
meetings of teachers, principals, and supervisors; and the weekly 
faculty meetings in each school. In all these meetings the principal 
played a significant role. 
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The topics discussed at these meetings included: 


The nature of the curriculum 

Interest and purpose as bases for learning 

The nature and function of educational aims 
Subject matter and its contribution to education 
. Evidences of need for improving instruction 

. Pupil activity in relation to growth 

. Organizing instruction 

. Evaluating outcomes of instruction 


SOI ANA! Yo 


In an effort to determine society’s needs, the following major 
social functions were selected for study and survey: 


. Conserving and improving human and material resources 
. Earning a living 

. Making a home 

. Providing for transportation and communication 

. Engaging in recreation 

. Securing education 

. Expressing religious impulses 

. Performing the responsibilities of citizenship 

. Expressing aesthetic impulses 
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Fach of these major social functions was assigned to a committee, 
with the suggestion that it be studied from four different angles: 
what is, what was, what should be, and how to attain what should 
be. Each social-function committee was composed of a chairman 
and several members, who were either principals of schools or 
supervisors. Each principal-member was the chairman of a sub- 
committee whose membership consisted of all the teachers under 
his supervision. In this way all teachers, principals, and supervisors 
in the system were brought into the study. More than half of all 
the building meetings of the first year were scheduled for the study 
of the social functions. 
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The results of the first year’s study were compiled and published 
as a volume for the local curriculum laboratory. Each of the nine 
social functions was treated in a section, developed according to 
these five points: existing conditions, needs, recommendations for 
Birmingham schools, leads to units of work, and suggested readings. 

At the end of the first year’s study, certain topics were set out 
as demanding further study: 


. Crime and its prevention 

. Juvenile delinquency and its prevention 

. War and its eradication 

. Local and state governments and their improvement 
. Laxation 

Fxploitation of children 

Exploitation of workers 

Distribution of wealth 

The economic structure and its improvement 

The conservation of natural resources 
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As reports were published, they formed the basis of further 
study and consideration, as major emphasis the second and third 
years was placed on the production of integrative units of work. 
An estimated 800 units were produced, 600 of which were filed 
in the curriculum laboratory for teacher reference. 

During these first three years, the curriculum laboratory, which 
was established when the program was first inaugurated, grew to 
house a collection of many thousands of books, bulletins, articles, 
illustrative units of work, courses of study, committee reports, and 
other materials. The laboratory supplies materials to laymen as 
well as to teachers; issues mimeographed and printed productions, 
helps teachers plan units, talks, and papers; and sponsors a weekly 
forum to which all teachers and administrators are invited. 

S The present year, like the others, is being devoted to the en- 
couragement of experimental teaching. Using as a guide Point of 
View—Aims and Scope, a bulletin recently completed by a commit- 
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tee of teachers and distributed throughout the school system, an 
effort is being made to re-evaluate the work already done and to 
plan effectively for the future. The following studies are in the 
process of being made: (1) what factors differentiate delinquent 
from nondelinquent children, (2) a comparison of the success in 
high school of superior children who pursued an enriched course 
of study in the elementary school with superior children who pur- 
sued a conventional course of study in the elementary school, (3) 
in what ways the schools can help prevent delinquency, and (4) 
the ambitions of Negro high-school pupils. 

Principals’ participation. ‘The principals of the Birmingham 
schools have made vital contributions to the reconstruction pro- 
gram. Such contributions have been largely in the nature of leader- 
ship of various curriculum study and production groups. Such 
groups studied social changes and advances in educational philoso- 
phy which call for a program of curriculum revision. ‘They also 
made a special study of Birmingham and its public schools, report- 
ing their findings in detail, together with recommendations for the 
improvement of conditions. Principals have taken a prominent 
part in the conducting of the weekly curriculum forum. Many 
of the monthly group meetings of principals and supervisors have 
been given over to the discussion of curricular problems, and a 
large percentage of the weekly school faculty meetings are being 
devoted to similar discussions. Again, curriculum revision leans 
upon the teacher study program. 

It can be asserted that the conception of supervision proposed in 
Chapter XVII is finding reception in Birmingham. Principals and 
supervisors are focusing attention upon instructional improvement 
instead of upon teachers’ weaknesses, and in doing so are providing 
an in-service training program which means teacher growth as 
well as pupil growth.’ 

*For description of another curriculum program which has progressed as 


in-service training for teachers, see Harold Spears, Experiences in Building a 
Curriculum. New York: The "Macmillan Company, 1937. 
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The study program carries over into the actual activities of the 
schools through pedagogical enlightenment, as well as through units 
of work and other instructional materials developed in the work. 
In turn, the program has meant a socialization and democratization 
of the Birmingham classrooms. All experiments and curricular 
undertakings, in respect to both offering and method, are voluntary 
on the part of the teacher. There have been no group changes as 
the result of administrative mandate. Nor has there been any gen- 
eral change in instructional organization, although the principles of 
experiential teaching, as opposed to formal subject-matter teaching, 
are daily being practiced in a large number of the classrooms. 
Along with this changed conception of the curriculum goes a new 
interest in the child as a personality, in guidance, in individualizing 
instruction, and in developing a curriculum adequate to meet the 
social needs of the day. 


UnIversiry Ciry Enporsts IN-SERVICE [TRAINING 


It was likewise the consensus of opinion of those who inaugu- 
rated the curriculum program in University City, Missouri, in 1935 
that the most effective and lasting curriculum program will come 
from a thoroughly informed and thinking faculty—that what hap- 
pens in the classroom is conditioned very largely by what the 
teacher really believes. And as has been the case in Birmingham, 
the principals have held key positions in this in-service training 
program.° 

The plan of organization decided upon has provided for: 


1. A curriculum cabinet consisting of all principals, the 
superintendent, and the director of curriculum. 

2. A committee of 20 consisting of 4 senior high-school 
teachers; 4 junior high-school teachers; 1 each in the fields of 
English, mathematics, social studies, and science; 8 elementary- 


8 Details of the University City program have been supplied by Ira H. 
Young, Director of Research and Curriculum. Especially helpful have been 
his annual curriculum reports of 1936-1937 and 1937-1938. 
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school teachers, 1 each from the kindergarten through Grade 
Six, and 1 member-at-large; and the 4 special supervisors from 
the fields of art, music, physical education, and penman- 
ship. 

3. Building groups consisting of all members of the faculty 
of each building to meet under the direction of the principal 
for the discussion of problems pertinent to the curriculum 
program. 

4. Production committees, each to consist of 3 senior high- 
school teachers, 2 junior high-school teachers, 1 teacher from 
each elementary grade, and 1 principal. 


University City is a suburb of St. Louis, but also it is an incor- 
porated city in the state of Missouri, with a population of 30,000. 
It is primarily a residential district. Many of its citizens are em- 
ployed or have offices in St. Louis. ‘There is a total school enroll- 
ment of approximately 4700, with <600 in the elementary schools, 
1100 in the junior high schools, and tooo in the senior high school. 
There are 72 teachers in the six elementary schools, 54 in the two 
junior high schools, and 50 in the senior high school. 

Building meetings. After a series of meetings in which general 
curriculum problems were discussed, the Curriculum Cabinet and 
Committee of Twenty turned the program toward a series of build- 
ing meetings in which these four topics were discussed: 


1. Why is curriculum study necessary? 
a. What are the basic social and economic trends which point 
toward the need of fundamental curriculum revision? 
b. What are the social responsibilities of the school? 
2. What are the problems of a curriculum revision program? 
a. What are the trends in curriculum practices? 
b. How shall the term curriculum be interpreted for Univer- 
sity City? 
c. What are some of the fundamental problems which will 
be encountered? 
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d. Why is it necessary as a preliminary step to formulate a 
list of principles basic to curriculum development? 
3. Is a basic philosophy of education necessary for University City? 
a. What is the place of an educational philosophy in a cur- 
riculum program? 
b. Should every teacher have, be able to state, and be able to 
defend an educational philosophy? 
c. On what should such a philosophy of education for Uni- 
versity City touch? 
d. Are education and learnedness synonymous? 
e. Are schooling and education synonymous? 
4. What should be the mind-set of all staff members toward the 
development of a curriculum program? 
a. What is meant by the scientific method? List the charac- 
teristic practices of the scientific method. 
b. What is the scientific attitude? List the characteristics of 
the scientific attitude. 
c. How may one judge when another individual uses the 
scientific method and maintains the scientific attitude? 


One or two meetings in each building were devoted to the discus- 
sion of these problems, one or two to the meaning and interpreta- 
tion of the term curriculum, and a like number to a discussion of 
a set of statements of position on educational issues. 

Guiding principles. A second task of the Cabinet was the for- 
mation of a series of guiding principles relating to the techniques 
of curriculum administration. The following principles were de- 
veloped by the Cabinet, discussed in the meetings of the Commit- 
tee of Twenty, presented to each building faculty where sugges- 
tions were made for revision, and drafted into final form by the 
Cabinet. (See Figure 19, page 330.) 


1. The purpose of this program is the improvement of the 
learning situation, thus providing a greater service to the chil- 
dren of University City. Improvement of the learning situ- 
ation may best be brought about through the continued and 
increased professional growth of the staff, the production of 
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courses of study, and the co-ordination of the work of the 
many departments. 

2. Curriculum-development programs should be character- 
ized by democratic procedures. These imply the opportunity 
of all teachers to participate in the study of curriculum prob- 
lems and to aid in the carrying out of plans for meeting such 
problems. 

3. [he organization of the curriculum program should pro- 
vide for the active participation of every member of the edu- 
cational staff. 

4. The curriculum-revision program should be a unified 
program. ‘[his implies that it should be carried forward as 
a thirteen-grade movement. 

5. A curriculum-revision program should proceed on the 
assumption that an adequate and complete statement of phi- 
losophy of education is to be formulated to guide the produc- 
tion committees in the formulation of courses of study and 
to aid all committees in making fundamental decisions. 

6. Curriculum revision should proceed only after adequate 
exploration of the present curriculum practices, and then on 
the basis of the needs, interests, and capacities of the children 
in the school. 

7. A curriculum-revision program should be a continuous 
process. 

8. The curriculum program should become one of the major 
projects of the school system. Provision should be made for 
teachers to give their best thought and effort to the solution 
of the problems encountered. 


Production. Near the end of the school year 1936-1937, pro- 
duction committees were appointed in the fields of English and 
social studies. “Their immediate task was to make recommenda- 
tions as to the purchase of professional books and curriculum 
materials to help in the program. ‘Their procedure, as set out 
for the 1937-1938 school year, was: 


1. Lo become sufficiently informed concerning general 
techniques and procedures of curriculum building to make 
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intelligent decisions about the many problems which will 
arise. 

2. To become thoroughly informed relative to the prob- 
lems which arise in a twelve-year instructional program. 

3. To formulate definite plans for carrying on the pro- 
duction work. 

4. To set up research studies in teaching, procedure, con- 
tent, pupil needs, and pupil interests. 

5. To prepare statements of position or belief in respect to 
such problems as the function of schools in a democracy, the 
nature of learning, and the function of teachers. 

6. To prepare statements of the aims of education in terms 
of abilities, generalizations, habits, attitudes, and appreciations. 

7. To state specifically the contributions which the fields 
of social studies and English should make toward the achieve- 
ments of the aims of education. 

8. To decide on a basis for determining the scope of the 
University City curriculum. 


Definitions of terms. To promote common understanding, the 
staff set out definitions of terms which were being used commonly ~ 
in the University City program of study. The list included: 


1. Curriculum. The curriculum consists of all the activities 
and the experiences which result in the school from a care- 
fully organized plan that is conceived as desirable for the 
continuous development and enrichment of the individual and 
for the good of the society of which he is a part. 

2. Activity. Activity is any experience, physical, intellec- 
tual, or emotional, of the individual or group to achieve a 
purpose. 

3. dims. Aims are statements of desirable goals. They 
serve as agents for directing and organizing all educational 
activities. (Objectives is to be used synonymously with aims.) 

4. Appreciation. Appreciation is a sense of value, a reali- 
zation of worth, a gratifying emotional response which creates 
a tendency toward more activity of the same nature. 
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5. Articulation. 

a. Vertical articulation: In educational usage, vertical artic- 
ulation implies the continuous development of a curriculum 
that builds smoothly and economically through the units 
of school organization. 

b. Horizontal articulation: Horizontal articulation implies 
the correlation of related forms of activity within the units 
of the school organization. 

6. Attitude. An attitude is a general mental-motor set of 
an individual at a particular time. It is characterized by feel- 
ings toward objects, persons, or events, and a tendency to 
act. It is usually accompanied by emotional coloring. 

7. Concept. A concept is the idea one has of anything that 
can be perceived by the senses, thought of, or imagined. 

8. Content. Content is any instructional material or experi- 
ence which will help the pupil in the development of under- 
standings, skills, and appreciations. 

g. Core curriculum. A core curriculum is composed of 
those areas of human experiences which are considered basic 
and essential to all pupils. It is designed to give students com- 
mon knowledge, common ideals, common interests, and com- 
mon understandings. 

10. Correlation. Correlation is the organization of subject 
matter in various separate subjects so that there may be a 
continuous relationship among them. For example, the study 
of a given period of history, such as colonial, with the similar 
study of the music and art from the same years, English 
subjects for oral and written work would also be taken from 
it, as well as mathematics problems and other studies. 

11. Course of study. A course of study is a written manual 
or guide which has been prepared to assist teachers to direct 
satisfactorily the development of the curriculum. 

12. Criteria. Criteria are accepted standards of measure- 
ment or evaluation—rules by which facts, principles, opinions, 
and conduct are tried in forming a correct judgment respect- 
ing them. 
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13. Culture—as applied to: 

a. People. As applied to a people, culture includes its 
racial experiences or social heritage made up of the charac- 
teristic attainments or achievements; in it appears a people’s 
external or physical civilization, its social and political insti- 
tutions, its determining philosophy and psychology. 

b. Individual. As applied to an individual, culture con- 
sists of the nature and degree of one’s appreciation, enjoy- 
ment, and use of the developing and refining elements in his 
heritage and environment. 

14. Evaluation. Evaluation is the appraisal of the degree 
to which all the important objectives of the curriculum are 
being realized. It is more than the process of giving and 
scoring written examinations. It requires a continuous study 
of each pupil and a cumulative record of his development 
throughout the years of formal education. 

15. Experience. An experience is that which an individual 
undergoes and which affects and changes him, giving new 
meaning to events, people, problems, and situations. 

16. Fusion. Fusion is the organization of two subjects as 
one, or it may extend to whole groups of subjects—for ex- 
ample, music, literature, and dancing, or the social studies in 
the junior high school. 

17. Habit. Habit is a relatively fixed way of reacting to 
similar situations. 

18. Integration. Integration, as it has meaning for educa- 
tion, is the process by which the individual, from the sum 
total of his experiences, builds meanings, appreciations, atti- 
tudes, and modes of behavior. 

Although the definition above is the true meaning of inte- 
gration, educators have applied the term to their effort to 
provide opportunities for experiencing which facilitate the 
integration process within the pupil and further his social 
adaptation. Other names applied to the methods by which 
educators attempt to effect an educational synthesis are cor- 
relation and fusion. 
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From the foregoing explanation, it appears that correlation, 
fusion, and integration form a series of progressive intensity 
of effort to establish connection between the various school 
subjects. (Fusion and correlation are methods of organiza- 
tion for integration.) 

19. Interest. Interest is a drive to action; the connection 
which furnished the motive that leads to activity. “Iwo evi- 
dences of interest are persistence of efforts to realize an end 
and a tendency to continue to seek experiences of similar type. 

20. Knowledge. Knowledge is the residue of what one has 
acquired from his experiences. 

21. Learning. Learning is the process by which an indi- 
vidual develops understandings, attitudes, appreciations, skills, 
and habits. 

22. Leisure-time activities. Leisure-time activities are all 
those activities of a physical, intellectual, or aesthetic nature 
which individuals can choose during the time that is entirely 
at their own disposal. 

23. Motivation. Motivation is the act of arousing the inter- 
est of an individual in an undertaking, and of creating in one 
a desire to act. 

24. Personality. Personality is that which constitutes dis- 
tinctness of person—the sum total of mental, emotional, char- 
acter, and physical traits. 

25. Philosophy of education. Philosophy of education is a 
system of beliefs or principles for guidance in determining 
values in life and education. Formulated in a series of state- 
ments, it should afford direction, provide guiding principles, 
and become a stimulating basis for improvement of the entire 
educational program. 

26. Principle. Principle is a fundamental truth which 
guides one to action. 

27. Project. A project is a significant, practical unit of 
activity of a problematic nature, planned and carried to com- 
pletion by the pupils and teachers in a natural manner, and 
involving the use of physical materials to complete the unit 
of experience. 
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28. Pupil participation. Pupil participation is the child’s 
response to a problem or situation which is before the group. 
It may be physical, mental, or emotional. 

29. Scope. Scope of curriculum is the area of growth 
within which experiences are provided for the individual so 
that he may achieve the aims of education. 

30. Sequence. Sequence is the arrangement of related ex- 
periences within the scope of the curriculum. 

31. Skills. Skills are more techniques or procedures which, 
when acquired, make for more nearly complete, efficient, and 
dependable responses to certain situations. 

32. Society. Society is the whole system into which group 
life is united by human relationships. 

33. Subject matter. Subject matter is composed of all the 
facts, generalizations, and information in a particular subject, 
or all subjects. 

34. Teaching procedures—method. ‘Teaching procedures 
are what the teacher actually does in any learning situation. 
Although method, in the broad sense of the word, is identical 
with teaching procedures as defined above, method as we shall 
use it In our curriculum program is defined as a standard 
procedure in the presentation of instructional material and the 
conduct of activities. 

35. Understanding. An understanding is a general concept 
which results in an individual’s mind from organizing and in- 
terpreting the meaning of various aspects of his experience. 

36. Unit of work. A unit of work is a series of worth- 
while experiences bound together around some themes of child 
or adult interest. 


Statement of philosophy. Discussed and prepared in preliminary 
form by the Curriculum Cabinet and the Committee of Twenty, 
treated by the teachers as issues in the field of education, and set 
up in final form by the entire staff, a statement of philosophy 
emerged in 1937-1938, to act as a basis upon which to develop the 
future educational program. The philosophy stands as the answer 
to six educational questions. 
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1. What is the function of schools in a democracy? 

The function of the school in a democratic society is to pro- 
vide opportunities for the study and the practice of democracy 
as a way of life. ‘The school should provide for experiences 
through which the student may achieve the following elements 
of the democratic way of living: 

a. An understanding of American social, political, and eco- 

nomic institutions and ideals. 

b. A democratic method of dealing with problems—discussion, 
free expression and right of criticism, vote of the majority, 
delegation of authority, and principle of consent. 

c. The development of a personality attuned to the demo- 
cratic way of living, by training the child: 

(1) To have a respect for the individual as such. 

(2) To believe that every individual should have the 
opportunity—and assume the  responsibility—for 
growth in accordance with his capacities. 

(3) To accept greater responsibility for the social and 
physical consequences of his own acts. 

(4) To live co-operatively with his fellows. 

(5) To accept the responsibility for improving the con- 
ditions of his environment. 

(6) To think critically about vital problems. 

(7) To evaluate the action of the group in light of 
approved practices and continued criticism. 

2. What are the factors which condition the learning process most 
favorably? 

The learner has a fairly definite purpose. He selects or accepts 
the activities in which he engages, and he evaluates his own 
progress. The subject matter has significance and meaning to 
him, and the learning activity is such as to be enjoyable in itself. 
The learner works to achieve his goal by self-sustained effort. 

3. What is the relationship of the home and the school? 

The responsibility for the training and the growth of the 
child is divided into three areas, those which chiefly concern 
the home, the school, and both the home and the school. Effec- 
tive and desirable growth within the mutual area can be ma- 
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terially promoted when there is a frank understanding and 
exchange of ideas, and when there is full co-operation between 
home and school. 

It is the school’s responsibility to provide the leadership and 
method whereby this close co-operation is made possible. The 
parents should be informed of the purposes, policies, and pro- 
gram of the school. The school should know the parents and 
the environment of the child. The school and the home should 
‘aid each other in understanding the problems of childhood. 

4. What is the relationship of the school to the community? 

The use of community resources for instructional purposes 
is sound educational procedure. The interpretation of educa- 
tional policies, purposes, and procedures is an important part of 
a modern school program. ‘The school, within the limits of its 
educational policy, should co-operate with community organi- 
zations for the improvement of the out-of-school experiences 
which are important in the total education of the child. 

5. What is the place of materials in the instructional program? 

Learning is more realistic, meaningful, and effective when 
there is abundant and wise use of instructional materials. A 
wealth of instructional materials plus a well-organized program 
for their selection and use is basic to a modern school program. 

6. What is the relationship of education and growth? 

Education is growth in an individual resulting from his rela- 
tionship with life. It is continuous, involving change in the 
organism with each different experience. The information of 
most worth to an individual is that which helps him solve prob- 
lems that are personally and socially vital to him. Schools must 
be concerned with what the pupils feel as well as with the 
knowledge and habits they gain. Individuals differ widely in 
experiences, interest, emotional responses, needs, and capacity 
and rate of learning. It is what a pupil does for himself as 
well as what is done for him that educates him. 


Continuation of the program. A strong attempt has been made 
in the University City program to produce a common purpose or 
goal among the staff, to assure a curriculum which would provide 
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this harmony of growth. Production committees have continued 
with their work of developing curriculum materials. A great part 
of the initial work of these groups has been the development of 
questionnaires and other appraisal materials to determine pupil 
habits, interests, and attitudes toward specific phases of the school 
program. ‘The year 1938-1939 was spent in selecting areas of con- 
tent and learning experiences, developing units of work on the 
basis of this selection, and preparing for the tryout of materials in 
the schools. The programs at both Birmingham and University 
City stand out as examples of strong faith in curriculum reorgani- 
zation as an in-service training program for teachers. Likewise, 
their success depends in no small degree upon the contribution of 
the principal. He must continue, after the development of ma- 
terials and plans, to encourage his staff to move ahead to higher 
curricular ground. 


GEORGIA PROGRAM FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, 
launched in the summer of 1934, is an outstanding example of the 
state program that endorses the development of teachers in service 
as the surest means of improving instruction. Over half of Georgia’s 
21,000 teachers have voluntarily participated in the study of cur- 
riculum problems to date. 

Outside aid. The undertaking has been a co-operative enterprise, 
carried on under the auspices of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the public schools, the University System of Georgia, the 
private colleges, the Georgia Education Association, the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the General Education Board. The State Board of 
Health, the State Department of Natural Resources, and other lay 
groups have contributed freely to the program. 

The State Department of Education, which began the program 
by organizing and staffing a curriculum division, has from the 
beginning taken the attitude that the function of the department is 
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one of encouragement and guidance, and that improving instruc- 
tion is largely a problem for teachers in service rather than one of 
administrative edict. In all publications issued by the co-operating 
agencies—and there have been many—there is emphasized the convic- 
tion that the curriculum program is one of teacher education.* 

A significant part of the effort to improve instruction in Georgia 
has been the study which principals and teachers have given edu- 
cational philosophy pertaining to the curriculum. ‘The average 
teacher the past few years, through study groups and summer cur- 
riculum courses, has thought through such questions as: Why has 
society organized schools? What implications for education are 
there in the rapidly changing social order? What results has the 
supporting society a right to expect of the schools? During the 
school year 1934-1935, teachers and administrators who had taken 
summer courses acted as leaders for eighty-five study groups con- 
ducted in fifty-five communities of the state. The study program 
has been continued with new teachers and those not reached in 
the early stages of the work. 

Study guides. In every step of the way, the local school system 
has been able to turn to the State Department of Education or to 
the co-operating agencies for printed guides. The principal who 
has encouraged his staff to study their instructional task has had 
state-developed materials at hand for his study groups. Publica- 
tion of such materials has always been a step ahead of the emer- 
gence of needs. For instance, the go-page bulletin The Organiza- 
tion and Conduct of Teacher Study Groups, issued in September, 
1935, and revised in December, 1937, has been of inestimable help 
in setting a pattern for curriculum study. Among the two dozen 
or more such bulletins which have emerged in the course of the 
work for general state use are the following: 

*See Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, The New 
Curriculum at Work, 1938, pp. 9-10; Paul R. Morrow, “Progress of the 
Georgia Curriculum Program,” Curriculum Journal, May, 1938, 9:218-219; and 


Statement of the Curriculum Committee Appointed to Make Recommenda- 
tions for the High School Program of Study for Georgia, 1937, p. 4. 
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. Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, The New Curricu- 


lum at Work, May, 1938. An interpretation of the philosophy and the 
scope of the program. 


. Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, Guide to Curricu- 


lum Development, May, 1937. A study guide treating such topics as aims, 
scope, learning process, community, materials, and evaluation. 


. Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers, Parent Co-operation in the 


Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, September, 1935. 
A study guide for parent-teacher groups. 


. Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, Occupational Guid- 


ance, March, 1938. A guide for school emphasis upon occupational 
guidance. 


. United States Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 


Saving Georgia Soils, 1938. Prepared especially for the curriculum pro- 
gram as an aid to instruction in the utilization and control of natural 
environment. 


. State Department of Natural Resources and the State Department of 


Education, Natural Resources of Georgia, May, 1937. A 222-page bul- 
letin to meet the need for materials to use in treating natural resources in 
the high-school curriculum. 


. Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, Transportation and 


Communication, March, 1938. A bulletin of source materials that are 
available for treatment of this area of living in the curriculum. 

R. McGill and T. C. David, Two Georgians Explore Scandinavia, 1938. 
A bulletin to aid in the instructional treatment of Georgia’s difficult eco- 
nomic and agricultural problems. 


. Statement of the Curriculum Committee Appointed to Make Recommen- 


dations for the High School Program of Study for Georgia, May, 1937. 
Contains the suggested program of study for Georgia high schools. 
Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, Report of Source 
Materials, Committee for Education for Citizenship, 1938. Lists of sug- 
gested materials for citizenship education. 

Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, The Georgia Home- 
making Curriculum, 1938. A source book of teaching materials, methods, 
and points of view in the field of homemaking. 

Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, The Open Road, 
October, 1938. A teachers’ study guide for child, adult, and community 
development in Negro elementary schools of Georgia, prepared by the Di- 
vision of Negro Education, State Department of Education. 

Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruction, A Practice Book 
for Observation and Teaching in Small Rural Schools, November, 1938. 
A second publication by the Division of Negro Education. 


Conception of the curriculum. Such publications have been 


widely distributed and used. For instance, 2000 copies of the 
Guide to Curriculum Development were distributed for study pur- 
poses in the fall of 1937. The development of such materials as 
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those treating Georgia soil conservation and natural resources indi- 
cates the attempt to localize the instruction in respect to the ex- 
perience areas selected. It is as unusual as it is commendable for a 
state department of public instruction to instigate the preparation 
of this sort of material. The whole program is based upon the 
assumption that education should come to grips with life and its 
everyday needs by seeking to discover those problems which are 
the continuous concern of every individual and helping him to 
develop through a consideration of them. Those selected for com- 
mon consideration in Georgia, which accounts for the preparation 
of some of the publications above, are: 


1. The problem of personal and public health—physical, mental, 
and emotional 

2. The problem of earning a living 

. The problem of being a good citizen 

. The problem of utilizing and controlling the natural environ- 

ment 

5. The problem of the communication of ideas and the trans- 
portation of persons and things 

6. The problem of expressing aesthetic and spiritual impulses 

7. The problem of using education as an agency for the trans- 
mission of the social heritage and as a means of social better- 
ment 


Bw 


The colleges and universities have liberalized their entrance re- 
quirements as a result of this widespread study program. For in- 
stance, Emory University, of Atlanta, now accepts high-school 
graduates upon the principal’s recommendation.® Many curricu- 
lum specialists have been brought to the teacher-training institu- 
tions from outside the state to serve as summer instructors. Cur- 
riculum laboratories have become common equipment of colleges 

5This explanation of the Georgia program has been made possible by the 


co-operation of M, E. Thompson, Director of the program, and Paul R. Mor- 
row, University of Georgia. 
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and public-school systems alike. The state program has even found 
favor with the governor, state legislature, and various departments 
of the state government. 

No state courses. he directors of the program do not propose 
to publish from the State Department of Education any state courses 
of study. Such courses not only go out of date rapidly, but they 
tend to crystallize instruction. A flexible program of study is 
desired. Materials issued are being limited to source-material bul- 
letins and other bulletins which will give suggestions to teachers 
working in their local situations. The work is first handed up to 
the state officials by representative groups, then sent back to the 
teachers as a whole. The Georgia program is based upon a demo- 
cratic philosophy of education and, in striving to produce good 
citizens in a democratic society, it hesitates to define and limit a 
pupil’s activity to a planned-in-advance program. The pupil him- 


self is to aid in instructional planning. 


Negro schools and their teachers have participated in the pro- 
gram from the start under the direction of the Division of Negro 
Education, State Department of Education. The work in Negro 
schools is fully as effective as that in schools for whites. 

During the year 1938-1939, the program turned its attention to 
the preparation of beginning teachers. A general committee con- 
sisting of delegates from all teacher-preparation institutions of the 
state was set up and subcommittees are at work on specific prob- 
lems of teacher preparation as related to improvement of the 
public-school program in Georgia. Meantime, the work with 
teachers in service is continued, and likewise the work of preparing 
additional materials for use by teachers and pupils in the schools. 

Another prominent feature of the undertaking is the emphasis 
placed upon child needs and the subsequent study of the environ- 
ment in which Georgia children live. Accordingly, the planners 
have tried to place emphasis upon local problems and experiences. 
Director Thompson states, “In doing this we have no desire to be 
provincial, but simply recognize the fact that the child lives in his 
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immediate environment and that he should treat the problems 
arising as a result of that environment.” Georgia has industrial 
centers and rural centers, cities and villages, mountain country and 
coastal plains, forests and fields—a diversity of living experiences 
which discourages the development of a common curriculum. 
Teachers are encouraged to experiment with instructional materials 
and methods. 

The Georgia program is one that throws the curriculum challenge 
squarely at the principal. The state has shown its earnestness in 
the development of materials and the encouragement of action. 
To the local school system comes the call to do something—a call 
that needs to be amplified by the principal. Chapter XVII treats 
curriculum reorganization as an inviting supervisory program for 
the principal. 


XVII 


Kesponszbilaties for the Principal 


ie would be satisfying to conclude that the curricular leadership 
exercised by the principal in the programs treated in the fore- 
going chapters is typical of his contribution to the movement in 
general; but evidence is lacking. In respect to the entire move- 
ment, these examples represent possible practice rather than gen- 
eral practice—possibilities rather than actualities. It is quite evident 
that the principal has not yet assumed his ultimate professional role 
in the instructional program, but that his strategic position as leader 
of the school marks his active participation in and maximum con- 
tribution to curriculum reorganization as essential if the movement 
is “to reach its majority.” 

From the foregoing treatment, especially chapters IV through X, 
can be drawn some more or less definite conclusions as to how 
principals are functioning in the better situations. Likewise, recom- 
mendations can be made for promoting better general participation 
of the principal in curriculum programs of the future, direction 
being provided by the shortcomings as well as the promises of the 
movement to date. These recommendations, presented in this and 
the final chapter, are augmented by a consideration of the factors 
or influences that in the past have prevented the emergence of the 
condition or situation advocated by the particular recommendation. 
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Tue BACKGROUND OF THE CURRICULUM 


The principal who makes a maximum contribution to curriculum 
reorganization must have a general appreciation of the background 
of the present secondary-school program. ‘The possible future of 
the high school cannot be determined unless present trends and 
stock on hand are silhouetted sharply against the background of 
the whole movement. It is one thing to respect the present form 
and function of the school; it is another to question that form and 
function in the light of origin and original purposes. 

This assignment for the curriculum planner does not demand his 
lengthy immersion in the history of secondary education, but it 
demands a general appreciation of the route the school has tra- 
versed during its first three hundred years. Among the landmarks 
that have been erected along this route are the following: 


1. The origin of the first secondary school, the Boston Latin 
School, in 1635, as a college-preparatory institution, and the 
major role that the college has played since then in determin- 
ing the nature of the curriculum 

2. The untiring effort to break the academic lock step and to 
provide a curriculum adjusted to everyday life, noted in the 
founding of the Academy in 1751 and the English Classical 
High School in 1821, as well as in the current curriculum 
movement 

3. The effect of the 1870-1880 court cases in establishing the 
legality of the free public high school as a tax-supported 
institution 

4. [he continuous search for worthy purposes, and the con- 
tinuous conflict among such purposes 

5. Che influence of the national committees and commissions 
which studied the school and made recommendations freely, 
1890-1918 

6. The phenomenal growth of the public high school for the 
half century since 1890, and the influence upon the instruc- 
tional program of this decade-by-decade doubling of the en- 
rollment 
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7. The injection into the program, through student pressure, of 
extracurricular activities, and their consequent socializing in- 
fluence upon the entire school. 

8. The influence of the scientific movement in education, and 
the curricular implications of psychological research 

g. Ihe unique aspects of the American secondary school as con- 
trasted to secondary education abroad 


The roots of the present school must be traced back to the soil 
from which they received original nourishment. The school leader 
who would make changes in the secondary school must appreciate 
how present practices are imbedded in past purposes and patterns. 
For instance, it is surprising to note the influence the college and 
university still plays in determining the curricular course of the 
lower school. 


COLLEGE 
INFLUENCE. 


SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


“ME AND My SHApow” 


Even state universities are often rigid in their demands. For in- 
stance, the University of Illinois, in 1938, refused admission to a 
girl graduate of Bosse High School, Evansville, Indiana, reporting 
that her transcript of credits showed a deficiency in the field of 
high-school English. The girl submitted the following record: 
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Traditional English (literature, composition, rhetoric, 


andigrammat)s*.c 9) tepactie eel hee ran pany eee 23 years— 5 credits 
Dramatics} ic. yicki ses gies 5 nee eee ee + year — 1] crea 
Newswriting English siamese) cet ene eee rece 2 years— 4 credits 
Total yagi. ee rew sb ect ee oie ee 5 years—10 credits 


The admission officer refused to permit the girl to enter the Uni- 
versity, citing the ruling that the University demanded three years 
(6 credits) in the traditional areas of literature, composition, gram- 
mar, and rhetoric—the two years of news English and the half year 
of dramatics not being acceptable as a substitute for the half year 
of the traditional work judged lacking. Mathematically speaking, 
the University was correct, 24 plus 4 plus 2 do not equal 3. But 
educationally they may equal more. 

Among the purposes for the school that the principal will find 
standing out in the story of the American secondary school are 
(1) preparation for college, (2) education for status, (3) training 
the leaders, (4) preparation for life, (5) inspirational value to the 
school below, (6) vocational training, (7) training for citizenship, 
(8) provision for equality of opportunity, and (9) training the 
mind. As he sets about his task of providing the proper program, 
the principal must steer in and out among the skeletons that inhabit 
the curricular closet. This demands a definite knowledge of what 
these skeletons are, where they are located, and who put them there. 


EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOL OPERATION 


The principal must not confuse efficiency of school operation 
with a satisfactory instructional program. Efficiency of school 
operation has exerted far more influence than the demands of 
instruction in determining the nature of the principalship, and it 
is relatively easy to mistake a well-managed school as indicative of 
a program providing maximum growth benefits for the students. 

The history of the principalship in American education reveals 
clearly that the position was conceived and created to assure the 
efficient operation of a fixed school. There were rules and regula- 
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tions to be enforced, the building and grounds to be inspected, 
bells to be rung and clocks to be regulated, equipment to be safe- 
guarded and property inventories to be made out, teachers’ records 
to be inspected and periodical reports to be sent to the superinten- 
dent, children to be kept off the grounds before the opening of 
school and after the closing, promotions and suspensions to be 
made, teachers to be managed, and a well-disciplined school to be 
maintained. In fact, well down into the present century, the 
demands made upon the position have emphasized organization and 
administration rather than supervision and improvement of instruc- 
tion. Until the findings of educational research (the reverberations 
of a depression) and an emerging conception of education as pupil 
growth recently combined to act as a pressure for instructional 
change, there was little but the educational theorist to remind the 
principal that his effectiveness could not be judged by the outward 
orderliness of his school. 

If the high-school principal to date has held a minor assignment 
in curricular reorganization, if there has been a lack of confidence 
in his ability to lead the instructional program, if curriculum authori- 
ties have failed to recognize his strategic position in the program, 
if he himself has been willing to devote his time to administration 
while others took over the instructional assignment—in many re- 
spects, such a situation can be traced to the actual demands made of 
the principalship since its inception and to the general pattern of the 
secondary school which has come out of the past as the principal’s 
guide. 

The duties of the principal in St. Paul, in 1891, as outlined in 
the annual school report of that city, can be cited as typical of 
the characteristics of the position at the turn of the century. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota, 1891 


The principal of each school shall exercise a general super- 
vision of all the departments of the same and see that the 
teachers are punctual in attendance and discharge their duties 
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to the best of their ability and with reasonable fidelity; that 
they preserve good order in their departments, keep their 
registers properly, and attend promptly to the ventilation of 
their rooms. His suggestions and commands shall be respect- 
fully received and carried out by the teachers, and in case of 
any disagreement as to the methods, the same shall be referred 
to the superintendent of schools. 

The principal in each school shall devote some portion of 
the day to visiting the other departments thereof for the pur- 
pose of supervising the labors of the other teachers. He shall 
cause a program of the daily exercises of the several grades to 
be placed in a conspicuous place in each schoolroom. 

He shall transmit to the superintendent of schools, at the 
close of each month and year, full reports according to the 
blanks furnished him, with such additional information as the 
board of school inspectors may from time to time require, 
or as he may think important to communicate. 

He shall, at the close of the school year, return the register 
of his building to the office of the superintendent of schools. 
He shall also file with the secretary of the board of school 
inspectors a schedule of the articles used in and belonging to 
said building, and turn over to him the keys of the same. 

The principal in each school building shall see that teachers 
are prompt in opening and closing schools. It shall be his 
duty to see that all clocks belonging to the building are prop- 
erly regulated each morning, and that all teachers conform to 
this standard in making their records of attendance, both for 
themselves and pupils. 

It shall be the duty of the principal to record on the register 
of the room the visit made by him, together with a statement 
of the number of minutes spent there. He shall also call to- 
gether his assistant teachers at stated times for the purpose of 
discussing the methods of instruction to be employed in the 
various branches of study. 

He shall examine all pupils seeking admission to his school 
and place them in their proper classes. 
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He shall be at his school thirty minutes before the time of 
opening the morning session. He shall within two weeks 
after the commencement of each term furnish the superin- 
tendent with the program of the daily exercises of the dif- 
ferent rooms in school. 

The principals shall have fire-alarm drill once each fort- 
night in all the buildings.* 


The school trustee and the citizen have been in accord with the 
principal’s acceptance of the traditional curriculum as the thing 
to be administered. From time to time, offerings have been added 
because of the pressure of outside forces, but such pressure groups 
have seldom questioned the continuation of existing offerings. With 
science in education providing encouragement in the form of 
objective devices to use in promoting a fixed curriculum, with 
techniques of guidance coming in to help the principal steer the 
pupil through the maze of existing offerings, and with the varying 
tasks of school management exerting their appeal upon the prin- 
cipal’s distribution of his time, it is little wonder that the position 
has established itself as one of expert in school control rather than 
as one of specialist in instructional improvement. 

Such examples as those of the Norris, the Pine Mountain, and 
the Rappahannock schools emphasize the oft-forgotten fact that 
school administration is not an end in itself, but rather a means 
toward an end—the provision of the best possible growth situation 
for the students of the school. Administration must be considered 
the tool of instruction, which means that the two can be consid- 
ered separable. 

The principal who leads in curriculum reorganization must be 
willing to sacrifice smooth organization for the sake of instruc- 
tional venture. The Denver core program, as described in Chapter 
XIII, is much more disconcerting to the principals of the Denver 


1$§t. Paul, Minnesota, Thirty-third Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools, 1891, pp. 37-38. 
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high schools than were the single-period classes, systematically op- 
erated and controlled by passing bells and by teachers long ex- 
perienced in the traditional procedure. Once the principal has 
his instructional program operating smoothly and efficiently, it is 
perhaps time for him to ask if administration hasn’t taken pre- 
cedence over instruction. 


CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION AS SUPERVISION 


In attempting to improve instruction, and thus to provide for 
maximum pupil development, the principal should place his atten- 
tion upon curriculum reorganization rather than upon teachers’ 
weaknesses. 

Supervision of instruction, as set out in the early books on the 
subject, and as carried down to the present in the subsequent treat- 
ments, has paid homage to the efficiency concept of school oper- 
ation. 


2 See the following: H. W. Nutt, The Supervision of Instruction. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. 

W. H. Burton, Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching. New York: 
D. Appleton Company, 1922. 

A. S. Barr and W. H. Burton, Supervision of Instruction. New York: 
D. Appleton Company, 1926. 

G. C. Kyte, How to Supervise. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. 

J. M. Hughes and E. O. Melby, Supervision of Instruction in High School. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1930. 

A. S. Barr, An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Super- 
vision. New York: D. Appleton Company, 1931. 

H. B. Alberty and V. T. Thayer, Supervision in the Secondary School. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. 

H. R. Douglass and C. W. Boardman, Supervision in Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 

Ellsworth Collings, Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

P. W. L. Cox and R. E. Langfitt, High School Administration and Super- 
vision. New York: American Book Company, 1934. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Improving Instruction. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 

A. S. Barr, W. H. Burton, and L. J. Brueckner, Supervision: Principles and 
Practices in the Improvement of Instruction. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1938. 
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General features of this traditional and inadequate pattern of 
supervision of instruction have been: 

1. It has attempted to draw a line between the principal’s duties 
of administration and his duties of supervision, as typified by this 
statement: “A rough distinction may be made by defining as ad- 
ministrative every act or decision that is based on authority; and 
as supervision every effort to persuade, to enlighten, and to arouse 
in teachers a state of readiness to modify their behavior and atti- 
tudes in line with the educational program of the school.” ® 

2. [his concept has conceived instruction as that which takes 
place in the classroom, and supervision, therefore, as the overseeing 
of this classroom situation. 

3. It outlines the main supervisory duties as observing the class, 
recording the proceedings, and then holding conference with the 
teacher in respect to the conditions noted. 

4. It emphasizes teacher improvement and consequently centers 
attention upon teacher weaknesses. 

5. It aims at “increasing the efficiency” of the classroom teacher. 

6. This conception of supervision is catered to by science in 
education, which offers aid in measuring a fixed classroom situation. 

Schools of education have too frequently assumed that a course 
in the supervision of instruction would meet the needs of the prin- 
cipal in his endeavor to become the instructional leader in his school. 
The primary weakness of such courses has been that they are built 
around an already existing instructional program rather than around 
an emerging one. Like courses in administration and organization, 
they have leaned toward school management. They have generally 
taken for granted the traditional, fixed curriculum, and they have 
centered their attention upon preparing the principal to go into 
the classroom to supervise such a program, the techniques presented 
for doing the task suggesting efficiency of school operation as a 
goal. The principal has come away from such courses better 


8’From Cox and Langfitt’s High School Administration and Supervision, 
copyright. Used by permission of American Book Company, publishers. 
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equipped to measure the classroom situation scientifically, but too 
seldom has he been able to gain instructional foresight through such 
a course. Although recommended as the number-one course for 
those who would improve instruction, the usual course in super- 
vision has indicated obligation neither to a curricular philosophy 
nor to an appreciation of how learning takes place. 

In taking for granted the subject curriculum as it exists, the 
course has centered attention upon the improvement of the teacher. 
The principal, accordingly, has found such a supervisory program 
distasteful, and he should welcome the opportunity the curriculum 
movement affords him to shift the emphasis of supervision from 
teacher to curriculum. The principal’s disinterest in classroom 
supervision in the past may have been in no small measure a natural 
reaction to the supervisory pattern presented him, it should not 
be taken as evidence that he would not support professionally a 
supervisory program more pleasant and more promising than that 
which has been commonly presented. 

Both the principal and the teacher have found this radian 
pattern of supervision quite uninviting. Careful coaching by super- 
visory theorists in the fine art of gracious classroom visitation and 
gracious reception of such visitation has made the pattern none too 
popular. In many school systems it is being replaced by curricu- 
lum reorganization; a democratic and co-operative relationship of 
administrator and teacher in the development of new materials 
replaces autocratic supervision. 

As teacher initiative and ingenuity are called upon in planning 
the new program, teacher improvement comes as a natural by- 
product of the work. 

As the principal works with the teachers in the development of 
the new program, he moves in and out of the classrooms in a 
natural manner, conferring with this teacher about future plans 
and discussing with that teacher the success she is having in carry- 
ing forward a part of the program already installed. Chapter XVI, 
as well as many of the early chapters of the book, describes pro- 
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grams which are endorsing curriculum reorganization as in-service 
training for the teacher. Such in-service training is virtually a 
program of supervision and enables each member of the faculty 
to make his maximum contribution and to reach his highest poten- 
tialities. Thus the principal will draw the entire staff into the 
program rather than “delegate” the planning to a few outstanding 
teachers. ‘The experiences of the Rappahannock and the North 
Bend schools reveal the eagerness of teachers to work with their 
administrator in the democratic planning of a new program. In 
neither instance would instruction have greatly improved if the 
principal had applied the traditional supervisory formula of point- 
ing his finger at specific teacher weaknesses. The descriptions of 
the Birmingham, University City, and Georgia state programs given 
in Chapter XVI reveal the extent to which teachers may be incor- 
porated as partners of the administration in determining the in- 
structional program. 


‘TRANSCENDING ADMINISTRATION 


The principal who assumes leadership in the reorganization of 
secondary education must do more than organize his teachers for 
the work; he must transcend the position of administrator, assume 
the role of serious student of the task, and win the confidence of 
his staff. As an incentive to the enthusiastic participation of the 
staff in curriculum reorganization, there is nothing to equal the 
professional interest of the principal—especially if in the past his 
supervisory efforts have been limited to an occasional classroom 
visit of the inspectional type. As early as 1887 there appeared in 
the annual report of the Birmingham, Alabama, schools this state- 
ment: “The ambition that the teacher manifests is largely due to 
the principal.” 

In introducing teachers to the more flexible school program that 
is emerging, administration must protect them from the mounting 


4 Birmingham, Alabama, Public Schools Report, 1887, p. 16. 
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techniques of school organization. So detailed has become the 
pupil-accounting system, as a result of the guidance movement, 
that classroom teachers are weighted down with the permanent 
records, testing, and term-end reports on pupils, to the detriment 
of the instructional program itself. A greater percentage of the 
teacher’s time should be freed for the promotion of pupil growth. 
The adoption by a school system of a multitude of recommended 
devices for the better accounting of pupils may lead to the record- 
ing of data valuable enough in itself, but it not only denies the 
teacher the time she would need to use intelligently such data but 
it also emphasizes organization and accounting at the expense of 
instructional flexibility. Administrative devices must not stifle the 
instructional freedom for which the experience curriculum calls. 
Although the principal’s preparation may have lacked certain 
highly desirable areas of experience, in most instances his training 
will have been broader than that of his teachers, who in so many 
instances are subject specialists. The staff that is making any 
noticeable headway against the troubles of secondary education is 
the staff that is continuing its preparation. In the large systems, 
the teacher’s summer-session attendance and study on the job may 
be instigated by supervisory officers and a general desire to ad- 
vance, but in the smaller schools the principal must supply such 
incentive. He must realize that the curriculum itself should be the 
controlling force in determining the organization and administra- 
tion of the new secondary school. Ease of administration is not 
the standard to apply to the proposed program. If marking systems 
and class schedules are to be included, they should be called in by 
the new program rather than accepted because already on hand. 
Not only is it incumbent upon the principal who would help 
in the movement to reveal to his staff his sincerity as a student of 
the problem, but, furthermore, he must secure their confidence in 
his professional leadership by abandoning the part of major-domo. 
Educational literature and practice are full of the “my-school” con- 
ception of the principalship. If Teacher X plans a costume pag- 
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eant, this type of principal is ready with a decision as to whether 
the cost of the costumes should come from the parents’ pockets or 
the play’s proceeds. If the school’s results on the standard-achieve- 
ment test in American history are low, he immediately studies the 
situation and either extends the time allotment for the subject or 
alters the course of study to fit more closely the test requirements. 
If the athletics business manager is undecided as to which school to 
schedule for the coming football season, this principal has a ready 
answer. ‘This is the type of principalship which curriculum leaders 
have rightly discredited as able to assume professional leadership in 
instructional matters. The new curriculum will not come in the 
form of a ready answer from the administrator. The problem calls 
for democratic deliberation. 

There are those who would say that since the principal is ad- 
ministrator of the school, he cannot win the confidence of the 
teacher as instructional leader. If the principal were forced into 
the role of administrative ogre, this might be true; but instead he 
finds himself in a position to strengthen staff morale and win con- 
fidence in his own efforts. He must appreciate the utter de- 
pendence of the classroom teacher upon the administrator for job 
and equipment alike and—in a large system—he must realize the 
multitude of offices that stand between teacher and superintendent. 

Those planners who would ignore the principalship as a vital 
factor in the reorganization of the secondary-school curriculum 
must point out the positions which are more strategic in the move- 
ment—the positions which can lead the forces of reorganization 
through the maze of administrative paraphernalia which are now 
troubling the movement, and which could be more to a school staff 
than its own principal might be. 


CuRRICULUM STUDY 


The principal must make available to his staff every conceivable 
aid for curriculum reorganization, and he must set a high standard 
in the use of these aids. 


SHC-24 
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Publications. ‘The sources of aid in reorganization are almost 
unlimited today. The publications of the Society for Curriculum 
Study, in the brief period of the existence of that organization, 
have established themselves as a rich field of suggestion. The 
Curriculum Journal, issued monthly, gives timely information in 
respect to reorganization; while general trends are noted in such 
recent texts as The Community School, The Changing Curriculum, 
and Integration, lts Meaning and Application, all issued through the 
D. Appleton-Century Company. Dewey’s Experience and Edu- 
cation (The Macmillan Company) and Bode’s Progressive Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads (Newson & Company) are among the 1938 
books which enable the curriculum planner to establish his point 
of view. Kilpatrick’s A Reconstructed Theory of the Educative 
Process (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College) is a help in 
the same direction. 

Teachers’ colleges and schools of education offer well-equipped 
curriculum laboratories for the principal who wishes to lead his 
staff through reorganization. Many principals work with their 
own teachers in study groups in such laboratories during the sum- 
mer, their own problems being their topic for the summer course. 

State courses of study, always of questionable value, are being | 
replaced by a new type of service. State departments of education 
are rapidly developing study bulletins which will serve as guides 
for the local program.’ A few of the bulletins most recently pre- 
pared are: 


Alabama 

A Syllabus for General Study and Use by Beginning Groups, 1936 

A Survey Workbook for Community Analysis, 1936 

Procedures in Large Unit Teaching, 1937 

Suggestions to Superintendents on the Initiation and Organization of Local 
Curriculum Development Programs, 1937 

Report of the Committee on Social and Economic Conditions in Alabama, 
and Their Implications for Education, 1937 

Report of the Committee on Point of View, Aims, and Scope, 1936 


5 The list included here is extended from one issued in the summer of 1938 
by the Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Arkansas 
Co-operative Program to Improve Instruction, 1933 
Procedures in the Production of Curriculum Materials, 1934 
A Teachers’ Guide for Curriculum Development, Elementary Section, 1935 
A Teachers’ Guide for Curriculum Development, Secondary Section, 1936 
Parent Co-operation in the Co-operative Program to Improve Instruction, 
1934 
Georgia 
(See Chapter XVI.) 
Kansas 
The Study Bulletin for the Program for the Improvement of Instruction, 
1936 
Parents’ Study Bulletin, 1936 
A Guide for Exploratory Work in the Kansas Program for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction, 1937 
General Guidance Bulletin, 1936 


Louisiana 
Study Program, Louisiana Program of Curriculum Development, 1936 
Louisiana Program for the Improvement of Instruction, Second Bulletin, 
1937 
Michigan 
What Does Research Say? 1937 
Mississippi 
Study Program, Mississippi Program for the Improvement of Instruction, 
1934 
Parents’ View of Curriculum Improvement in Mississippi, 1935 
A Guide for Curriculum Planning, 1936 
A Guide for Curriculum Reorganization in the Elementary School, 1937 
A Guide for Curriculum Reorganization in the Secondary School, 1937 


New Mexico 
Program for the Improvement of Instruction, Study Bulletin, 1936 


New York 
Records and Evaluation, 1938 


Oregon 
Handbook on Curriculum Study, 1937 


‘Tennessee 
Tennessee Program for the Improvement of Instruction, 1936 
Looking Ahead with Tennessee Schools, 1937 


Texas 
Handbook for Curriculum Study, 1934 
Handbook for Curriculum Development, 1936 


Summer courses. Teachers’ colleges and educational associations 
are making extensive efforts to determine and to meet the present 
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needs of administrators and teachers who are at work on the cur- 
riculum. The Progressive Education Association, in its curriculum 
experiment, which has freed thirty schools from college require- 
ments for eleven years, has not been content to leave the success 
of the new development to the individual schools. It has set up 
Summer Workshops, where teachers from the schools may study 
together. In 1938, these were conducted at Mills College, Oakland, 
California; Colorado Women’s College, Denver, Colorado; and 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. ‘These work- 
shops, each limited to 125 teachers, have grown out of the interest 
in the experimentations and reports of the Progressive Education 
Association committees in the field of secondary education. A 
staff of leaders in each school assists students in the utilization of 
materials in respect to their own school situations. Arrangements 
are made for college credit. 

Recently the Committee on Workshops and Field Service of the 
Association extended its services to secondary-school administrators 
and teachers in general who wished to come together to work on 
local plans and problems under the leadership of a carefully selected 
staff of specialists in curriculum, evaluation, and guidance. During 
the summer of 1939, workshops were set up at Teachers College, 
Syracuse, Ohio State, Northwestern, University of Chicago, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Claremont, and Stanford. A work- 
shop was provided at the University of Denver for teachers of the 
thirty schools included in the Eight-Year Study, and one at Reed 
College, sponsored co-operatively with the universities of Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

There is hardly a summer school of education which does not 
cater to curriculum workers. These schools in recent years ap- 
pealed to the principal to bring his curriculum committees and 
make use of the curriculum laboratory, well stocked with courses 
of study from other cities. Now that course-of-study construction 
and the scissors-and-paste technique of course building have been 
exposed as not synonymous with curriculum reorganization, schools 
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of education are profiting by their early mistakes and are offering 
new services. 

National commissions. The work of national and regional cur- 
riculum commissions always stands as of possible aid in reorgani- 
zation. ‘The first of these to report in the current movement 
(1934), one which advocated pronounced changes in that field, was 
the Social Studies Commission of the American Historical Associa- 
tion.® Others recently reporting or still at work include: the Com- 
mittee on Orientation of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association; the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council of Education; the Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English, the 
Educational Policies Commission of the Department of Public- 
School Administrators, National Education Association; the Com- 
mittee for the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards; 
the Commission on the Relation of Secondary School and College, 
Progressive Education Association; and the Commission for the 
Pennsylvania Study of Relations of Higher and Secondary Schools, 
Carnegie Foundation. 

The latest comer to the field of national curriculum endeavor is 
the National Commission on Co-operative Curriculum Planning, 
an outgrowth of a February, 1939, conference of delegates of ten 
national organizations of classroom teachers. The conference was 
instigated by the National Council of Teachers of English which, 
incidentally, furnishes the chairman of the new group. In keeping 
with its title, the commission proposes to show how teachers repre- 
senting the various subject fields may co-operate in developing a 
curriculum in harmony with the purposes of general education. 
This endorsement of the existing subject fields as such, as a first 
step toward reorganization, indicates a perpetuation of the faith in 
a correlated curriculum, as treated in Chapter III. 

6 American Historical Association, Conclusions and Recommendations, the 


Report of the Commission on the Social Studies. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. 
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The report of a commission which treats the whole field of 
secondary education is inclined to be more suggestive to the cur- 
riculum planner than the report of a commission which represents 
one specific subject field. The latter is inclined to promote its 
field of instruction to the exclusion of others, which in the last 
analysis means the endorsement of the present subject curriculum. 
In trying to follow the recommendations of special-subject commis- 
sions, the administrator and his staff find themselves back with a 
multitude of separate courses, with the task of determining which 
are essential and which should be elective. It is unfortunate for 
the principal who is seeking aid from these national commissions 
that each attacks the problem anew instead of recognizing and 
building upon the work of the previously reporting groups. 

One organization that is attempting to carry its recommendations 
to the principal, rather than to assume its work finished with the 
publication of its report, is the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals. It has effected, in the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia, discussion groups of principals for the purpose of 
studying and putting to use the Functions of Secondary Education 
as reported by the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary 
Education.” The ten Functions, as set out by the Committee, are: 


1. Io continue by a definite program, though in a diminish- 
ing degree, the integration of students. This should be on an 
increasingly intellectual level until the desired common know]- 
edge, appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and practices are firmly 
fixed. 

2. To satisfy the important immediate and probable future 
needs of the students insofar as the maturity of the learner 
permits, guiding the behavior of youth in the light of increas- 
ingly remote, but always clearly perceived and appreciated, 
social and personal values. 


7See L. Moore, “What the States Are Doing,” and W. E. Meyer, “The 
Discussion Group Project,’ The Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, National Education Association, October, 1938, 22:35-55, 
I-12, 
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3. To reveal higher activities of an increasingly differen- 
tiated type in the major fields of the racial heritage of ex- 
perience and culture, their significant values for social living, 
the problems in them of contemporary life, the privileges and 
duties of each person as an individual and so as a member of 
social groups, to make these fields satisfying and desired by 
those gifted for successful achievement and to give informa- 
tion as to requirements for success in these fields and infor- 
mation as to where further training may be secured. 

4. To explore higher and increasingly specialized interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities of students, looking toward the direc- 
tion of them into avenues of study and work for which they 
have manifested peculiar fitness. 

5. Io systematize knowledge previously acquired or being 
acquired in courses in such ways as to show the significance 
both of this knowledge and especially of laws and principles 
with understanding of wider ranges of application than would 
otherwise be perceived. 

6. To establish and to develop interests in the major fields 
of human activity as means to happiness, to social progress, 
and to continued growth. 

7. To guide students, on the basis of exploratory and reveal- 
ing courses and of other information gathered from personnel 
studies, as wisely as possible into wholesome and worth-while 
social relationships, maximum personality adjustment, and ad- 
vanced study or vocations in which they are most likely to 
be successful and happy. 

8. To use in all courses as largely as possible methods that 
demand independent thought, involve the elementary prin- 
ciples of research, and provide intelligent and somewhat self- 
directed practice, individual and co-operative, in the appro- 
priate desirable activities of the educated person. 

g. To begin and gradually to increase differentiated educa- 
tion on the evidence of capacities, aptitudes, and interests 
demonstrated in earlier years. Care must be taken to provide 
previous to and along with differentiation as balanced and 
extended a general education as is possible and profitable. 
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10. To retain each student until the law of diminishing 
returns begins to operate, or until he is ready for more inde- 
pendent study in a higher institution; and when it is manifest 
that he cannot or will not materially profit from further study 
of what can be offered, to eliminate him promptly, if possible 
directing him into some other school or into work for which 
he seems most fit.® 


No national commission, summer workshop, extension course, 
state course of study, or curriculum bulletin is going to present the 
principal with a ready-made answer for his local instructional prob- 
lem; but wisely used, each can make its contribution to his thinking. 
A knowledge of the services available and the will to work com- 
pose the minimum contribution the principal can make to the 
inauguration of a program of curriculum reorganization in his 
school. 


THE SociAL SCENE 


The principal as curriculum-planner must appreciate the fact 
that school and society are inseparable and, in turn, that an educa- 
tional program can be effectively provided only insofar as the plan- 
ners appreciate the social and economic forces at work in the 
society served. 

The examples treated in this book reveal an emerging curriculum 
cognizant of the conditions and the problems of social and personal 
life. ‘The core course is invariably built with social studies—a new 
social studies—as a basic element. The inadequacies of American 
social and economic life, and the perplexities of governmental inter- 
course with this life, have come naturally into the classroom. Al- 
though it is perhaps little more than wishful thinking to expect 
the community-school concept suddenly to engage high-school stu- 
dents in actual combat with these problems which are so baffling 


8 For a full discussion of these functions, see the January, 1937, Bulletin of 
the Department of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 21, No. 64. 
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to their elders, the modern secondary school is at least recognizing 
them and appreciating the immediate opportunities for providing 
youth with practice in democratic living. 

This modern school does not attempt to separate the individual 
pupil from the web which holds him so firmly into the countless 
aspects of his culture but, rather, traces back each strand of this 
social web to its moorings—beliefs, interests, habits, and attitudes, 
intertwined with social institutions. For instance, in considering 
the beliefs and conclusions a student holds in respect to the world 
about him, the school finds itself first at the door of his family life, 
which in turn leads beyond to the employment situation, which 
points to the activities of business, unions, and government—thus 
encompassing every conceivable aspect of American social and 
economic life. 

The school that seeks to understand its student body as indi- 
viduals soon finds itself running the gamut of the complexities of 
American life. Once it is in this swirl, the radio, the press, the 
cinema, the church, the forum, the club, the lodge, the union, and 
countless other institutions and social techniques flash past as com- 
pelling factors in the culture of the student. The school that once 
taught of this culture as a world outside the school now teaches 
with and through it as something from which the life and program 
of the school springs. The curriculum planner finds that his trail 
leads through rather than around the crucial issues and problems 
of American life. 

Down at Pine Mountain, school authorities have found curricular 
significance in the fact that Elsie earned two dollars picking berries 
and three dollars hoeing corn. Out at Washougal the curriculum 
reacts to the employment situation in the local woolen mill and the 
paper mill at neighboring Camas; while schooling at Lincoln High 
School is something that can no longer be separated from housing 
conditions in the community. 

The school administrator who has maintained a closed-door policy — 
in respect to the life of society outside the schoolroom, and thus 
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has conceived the program of the school as discipline or culture of 
sufficient value in itself, needs to recognize the fact that Doubting 
Thomas is moving out of the ranks of mere laymen and is asso- 
ciating himself with the tax-reductionists. Regardless of whether 
change comes through an educator’s foresight or a public’s reluc- 
tance to support an outmoded program, it is evident that it does 
come—and this time in the form of a secondary school built closer 
to the needs of the investors. 


XVIII 


A Curriculum Incorporating Youth 


TRUGGLING for general emergence into actual practice is a 
S philosophy of education that promises to offer the common 
ground upon which secondary education may do its reconstruction. 
Although the ultimate procedure will vary somewhat from com- 
munity to community, the small and the large schools, the rural 
and the urban, the poorly equipped and the highly endowed are 
finding a common point of view to serve them as a basic approach 
to reorganization. If there is one aspect of the current curriculum 
movement that denotes general agreement it is the statement of a 
philosophy. 

A Pornt oF VIEW 

Curriculum leadership demands of the principal that he have an 
educational philosophy of his own, the first step toward which is 
a general appreciation of the emerging instructional point of view. 

This point of view, as revealed in educational journals, study 
groups, and curriculum materials, is expressed in two ways—quite 
boldly by the negative statement which stands as a denial of com- 
monly existing school practices, and almost as effectively by the 
positive statement of a substitute approach to the provision for 
learning. 

The former statement condemns (1) the lack of relationship 
between curriculum content and the actual social life of youth, 

368 
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(2) the imposition upon youth of a curriculum planned solely by 
adults and marketed under the label “It’s good for you,” (3) the 
faith the teacher places in purely informational content and the 
consequent acceptance of the conception of education as a storage 
process, (4) the extreme attempt to compartmentalize learning ex- 
periences at the expense of natural relationships, (5) the teaching 
of subjects for their own sake rather than as a means to worthy 
instructional objectives, (6) the absence of pupil self-direction, 
democratic action, and social co-operation in the curricular life of 
the school, (7) the acceptance of a line designating certain things 
as curricular and others as extracurricular, (8) the lack of apprecia- 
tion of the natural interests, needs, and abilities of the individual 
pupil, (9) the staff’s lack of appreciation of the actual growth or 
learning process, (10) an overemphasis upon administration and 
organization, (11) the complacent acceptance of outside curricular 
pressures such as that exerted by the college, and (12) the limita- 
tions placed upon the curriculum by such administrative techniques 
as the marking system and the short-period schedule of classes. 


| CoLLese | 


ANOTHER SIT-DOWN STRIKE 
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The positive statement of the commonly emerging point of view 
begins and ends with treatment of the pupil. It sees education as 
living, which implies growing; it sees growth as coming through 
experiencing and doing; and it points out that education presup- 
poses interest and that interest grows through activity. It sets up 
the pupil before the subject, shies at formal content administered 
in the traditional question-answer procedure, and brings the pupil 
into the planning of his program and the evaluation of his progress. 
Features of this emerging philosophy have been noted in Chapter 
III, under the treatment of the core and experience curriculums, 
and in the later descriptions of the programs at Pine Mountain, 
Carpinteria, Yuba City, Tappan, Norris, Denver, University City, 
and elsewhere. 

Although naturally not stated exactly alike, the curricular points 
of view expressed by the schools that have been treated here reveal 
a kindred purpose. The wide variety of practices growing out of 
the efforts of these schools to arrive at about the same goal attests 
to the fact that American secondary schools may find common 
purposes; but in adjustment of program to conditions at hand, they 
will find no common means of arriving at their destination. This 
truth should stand out prominently enough in itself to indicate to 
each local school administrator the instructional challenge that con- 
fronts him. 


First Turncs First 


In the principals approach to the curriculum problem, his first 
reaction to a curriculum proposal must be “What does it promise 
for pupil growth?” rather than “How will it fit into the existing 
organization?” 

Nobody should begrudge an administrator, either in industry or 
education, the right to perfect his administrative machinery; but 
the principal should be denied the right to perfect his system of 
organization to the exclusion of curricular change. His first obliga- 
tion is to instruction. Any change in either instructional offering 
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or method is in itself a menace to an already carefully organized 
and well-administered school program. The immense task in the 
modern metropolitan school of organizing the multitude of subjects 
and relating them to the pupils in a carefully functioning school 
day—calling for intricate class schedules and pupil and teacher pro- 
grams—once it is accomplished leads the efficient administrator to 
judge possible instructional change on the basis of ease of adminis- 
trative absorption rather than on the basis of instructional value in 
terms of pupil development. Precise administration and a flexible 
curriculum are poor bedfellows. 

The principal must deceive neither himself nor his public in 
mistaking orderly corridors and grounds, quiet classrooms and as- 
sembly halls, meticulous time schedules and room assignments, and 
detailed pupil records as evidence of a true learning situation. He 
must not mistake extensive accumulative records, student counselors, 
and elaborate testing programs as correctives for a weak curricu- 
lum. Such aids to pupil growth can never do more than supple- 
ment the instructional program. 

On the other hand, this practical sense of the principal, although 
it must be controlled by instructional foresight, places him in the 
unique position of being able to supply for the new curriculum 
the working plans which may be lacking in the philosopher’s pro- 
posals. The test of his ability to make such a contribution to 
secondary education rests largely upon his willingness to sacrifice 
smooth organization for the sake of the instructional venture. For 
instance, the principal who accepts a form of the core curriculum 
must sacrifice the clocklike precision of the subject curriculum. 
A three-hour core course, as described in Chapter XV—drawing 
for materials upon the entire community, for direction upon many 
instructors, and for content upon a philosophy rather than a fixed 
body of subject matter—offers little solace to the administrator of 
the old school who wants “to get everything organized so that the 
teacher will not be disturbed in his teaching.” ‘The emerging pro- 
gram fixes neither the pupil nor the procedure. 
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Basic UNDERSTANDINGS 


In his search for worthy purposes, the principal will constantly 
be reshaping his temporary pattern for reconstruction, a task de- 
manding a wide range of scholastic endeavor. 

The true purpose of secondary education has never been found 
—and perhaps it never will be found, if the school is to serve the 
society of which it is a part. Goals will constantly be shifting. 
Nevertheless, the search is as essential as it is intriguing, and it 
cannot be intelligently conducted without an appreciation of cer- 
tain factors contributing to the situation: (1) the road secondary 
education has traveled, (2) the present-day social scene, and (3) 
the youth to be served. 

The background of secondary education. ‘The road the school 
has traveled, briefly presented in chapters I and XVH, should be 
clearly seen by the school official who would lead reorganization. 
Present practices that are unquestionably accepted are seen in their 
true light only after the forces which originally inaugurated them 
are brought into view. For instance, the practices secondary educa- 
tion has carried down from action of the Committee of Ten change 
complexion once it is revealed that six of the ten committee mem- 
bers who set that pattern for the high school were college presidents. 

It is natural for the curriculum reformist, who:is a student of 
secondary education but not a practitioner, to damn certain prac- 
tices carried down from the past, but often he has ignored the prac- 
tical implications of such practices. As a student he knows their 
worthlessness, crosses them out, and recommends rebuilding with- 
out their consideration. On the other hand, the principal who has 
lived with these practices, if he has no appreciation of their fake 
origin, is apt to accept them complacently. A happy combination 
for dealing with this “stock on hand” would be a true appreciation 
of its origin as well as the practical experience of dealing with it 
in the school situation. The principal may supply that combination. 

The social scene. A second feature of the educational situation 
calling for understanding is the present-day social world. ‘The 
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principal must build his school into its community—an impossibility 
without due consideration and appreciation on the part of the 
whole staff of social problems and the economic difficulties on 
which they are based. Such an appreciation is not indicated by 
the mere addition of a required economics or social-problems course 
in the social-studies department. Understanding the present-day 
world calls for curricular participation in its activities by both 
teachers and pupils. The community school, now an emerging 
concept, in becoming a reality will indicate this appreciation of 
the American scene. Every teacher, regardless of the field in which 
he teaches, should be at least an amateur in respect to knowledge 
of the social and economic problems of the day. It must soon be 
generally accepted that the curriculum is the total of the child’s 
experiences, which means that the planning of such a curriculum 
must deal with all the forces that play upon the pupil’s personal 
and social development. Such books as Middletown and Middle- 
town in Transition are finding their place in the source materials 
of study groups seeking to provide a more significant content for 
the curriculum. 

Understanding youth. A third feature of the educational situa- 
tion to be understood by the planner is the youth whom secondary 
education is to serve. Any educational program must be planned, 
carried through, and evaluated; but to date high-school students 
have been permitted to participate in—and thus to benefit by—but 
one of the phases of the program, the second. A true understand- 
ing of youth will lead the school to bring to the student his proper 
place both in the planning of his curriculum and in the evaluation 
of his growth through its experiences. School officials can no 
longer pose as being the sole ones capable of setting out knowledges 
and techniques which youth will need as adults, or as the arbiters 
in evaluating the progress made in those experiences. 

An understanding of youth includes not only an insight into the 
pupil’s interests, needs, and abilities but likewise an appreciation of 
the growth process itself. Tests and instruments of science cannot 
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reveal this picture of the individual; they can but help. Science 
in education has placed its attention on the powers but not on the 
purposes of the students. It willingly accepts the patterns of tra- 
ditional education as representing worthy purposes, and its uncon- 
cern for the newer philosophy has led curriculum planners to dis- 
credit the testing service in the new program. Too frequently stu- 
dents cover subjects because tests have indicated that they are able 
to master the material set out in those courses. The curriculum 
movement, to a degree, represents a rebellion against the emphasis 
that education in recent years has placed on scientific and efficient 
management. The new program promises to deny officials a school 
in which pupils and subjects can be moved around mechanically. 
Planning as growth. ‘Thus reorganization begins with two con- 
trolling factors: society on the one hand, and the pupil on the other. 
A study of the needs of youth in relation to their society leads to 
an exploration of the ideas of teachers, parents, laymen, and the 
pupils themselves. A local survey of the needs of youth, such as 
that recently made by the University High School of Oakland, 
can be of assistance in planning the curriculum. Studies made else- 
where, such as the Adolescent Study of the Commission on the 
Secondary-School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Youth Commission’s recent reports, can 
be used to advantage. The advantages of the social-problems ap- 
proach in curriculum reorganization is seen in the steps taken in 
such cities as Baltimore and Birmingham. If the school is to pro- 
vide any vocational training, a survey of job opportunities existing 
in the community, such as the survey conducted in Evansville, 
Indiana, can be of valuable aid in the planning.t_ Once actively 
engaged in this study of youth and the activities of people in the 
community, the school staff will soon be unable to distinguish be- 
tween planning and the actual curriculum activity. For instance, 
1See Harold Spears, Experiences in Building a Curriculum, Chapter V, 


“Making a Job Opportunity Survey of the Community,” pp. 81-110. New 
York: ‘The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
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the observer of the Norris program in action can distinguish no 
line between the two formerly distinct phases of a school program. 
As the students are brought into the planning and as the planners 
move out into the community with their studies, the shuttling back 
and forth between planning and curriculum participation, and be- 
tween school and community, soon tramps down the artificial divid- 
ing lines which once existed in educators’ minds. If it were pos- 
sible to conceive curriculum planning as something separate from 
the instructional program proper, it would still be impossible to 
deny that out of such planning come growth experiences for the 
planners, whether they be teachers or students. Likewise, the third 
of three former distinct phases of the school program—the evalua- 
tion of progress—grows into the other two as the program develops 
in harmony with the current philosophy of education. 

Such knowledges and appreciations as those secured through 
these three approaches to the curriculum question—the study of 
the background of secondary education, the present-day social 
scene, and the youth to be served—will not alone reveal the answer, 
but they will set the stage for it. The efforts of the forces now 
working for reorganization take on meaning in the light of such 
an appreciation. The administrator who sets out to change his 
school needs something more than the will to do so. 


No EXEMPTIONS 


No principal must discount his significance in the reorganization 
of secondary education just because his school is of a particular size. 

As pointed out in Chapter VI, the problem of secondary educa- 
tion is not selective; in respect to schools, it is a respecter neither 
of size nor of financial status. The principal of the small and 
poorly supported school has no more right to sit idle in hopelessness 
than the principal of the large and richly endowed school has to sit 
idle in complacency. If the former has teachers with a minimum 
amount of training, the latter has teachers so highly trained that 
they stand out as subject-centered; curriculum reorganization as 
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in-service training is as necessary in the one instance as in the other. 
If the teacher in the poor school lacks equipment, the teacher in 
the well-to-do school may be losing the learning process in an 
oversupply of equipment. As an excuse for instructional indif- 
ference, the absence of supplies is no more legitimate than an over- 
abundance of supplies. 

Problems in all schools. V£ the pupils in the one school present 
the problem of poor homes, the pupils in the other may present 
the equally imposing problem of having suffered from overindul- 
gent parents or wealthy homes. Setting up a situation in order to 
modify an attitude or to soften a prejudice is equally difficult in 
both schools. The superintendent in a wealthy suburban school 
district, long envied by other school districts in that section of the 
country, recently stated that a pressing problem his staff faced was 
having the students of that community see the necessity of earning 
a dollar for themselves. 

The teacher in the school sending but fifteen per cent of its 
graduates to college may lament the absence of academic-minded- 
ness in the school, while the teacher in the school sending eighty- 
five per cent of its graduates to college may lament the restrictions | 
that preparation for college entrance places upon the curriculum. 
If the poor school district sees lack of public support as a problem, 
the school in the wealthy district is liable to see parental interfer- 
ence as its curriculum problem. In education, as in other fields, 
the grass is apt to grow greener on the other side of the fence. 

For the practical school official who wishes patterns of organi- 
zation by which to make his curricular moves, the examples which 
have been treated in the preceding chapters should reveal the gen- 
eral direction of the curriculum movement and the general order 
of the steps in reorganization. From the subject curriculum to 
the experience curriculum, a school system moves naturally through 
the intervening stages of correlation, fusion, broad-fields, and core 
curriculum. (See Chapter HI.) In the more conservative com- 
munities the program moves cautiously from one step to another, 
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while in other school systems more impatient curriculum directors 
ignore certain steps, jumping hastily from one extreme to the other. 
Such examples as those of the Colorado laboratory school and the 
Center Cross program reveal this natural progression of steps from 
the traditional to the extreme experimental curriculum. So surely 
are they moving across the scale of curriculum types that the two 
dozen schools treated in this study discourage an attempt to spot 
their location on a chart such as that presented in Figure 1, page 52. 


FLEXIBILITY AND ABSORPTION 


The principal must not expect to find for the school program a 
pattern as distinct as the one replaced; instructional adjustment to 
youth demands flexibility of procedure. 

The new curriculum, although not a subject curriculum, may 
become as rigid as the one it replaces. The functional and flexible 
possibilities of the core plan may be stifled by rigid organization. 
A three-hour course, set up originally to provide freedom for ex- 
periences previously hampered in separate, short-period classes, 
may in time become crystallized into a body of procedures set out 
in advance by the teacher and participated in methodically by the 
students. The school administrator who accepts both the form and 
the philosophy of the core curriculum cannot look forward to the 
time his program will be running smoothly; the point of view 
expressed permits no crystallization. The core curriculum or the 
broad-fields curriculum or the experience curriculum must represent 
something more than a method of organizing learning experiences. 
It must signify the means of promoting a sound educational philoso- 
phy which is in the minds of the planners and which is too pro- 
nounced to be lost in any scheme of administration. The form of 
a thing is designed by a function. 

Absorbing guidance. As the core curriculum is being developed, 
it is absorbing much of the guidance program, formerly handled 
as a separate function. Cumulative records, standardized tests, and 
counseling are here to stay as means toward the proper distribution 
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of education; but no matter how effective the guidance program, 
it can never overcome the shortcomings of a poorly arranged cur- 
riculum. Guidance, unfortunately, was heralded as a panacea for 
the evils of a complex educational system. It was seen as a means 
of setting in order the innumerable pieces of the educational jigsaw 
puzzle—pupils varying in abilities and subjects varying in possibili- 
ties. Pieces were missing; and even though those at hand were 
fitted together into some semblance of order, the completed pic- 
ture at most resembled little the social scene which supposedly was 
serving as a pattern. The emerging curriculum promises to free 
the pupil from action rigidly prescribed in advance by the school 
and to shift many of the guidance responsibilities to the core 
teacher. The long period and the flexible procedure promise much 
in the way of proper pupil-teacher relationships. After all, the 
pupil-teacher contact must be appreciated as the heart of a good 
guidance program. 

The school camp. It is highly conceivable that the school camp 
may take its place in the new curriculum pattern. The camp has 
for years been accepted as an educational institution, but only a 
relatively few schools have taken steps to incorporate the idea into 
the school program. Democratic living and acting come naturally 
in camp life. A feeling of belonging, which it isn’t easy to create 
in a school—except in the case of followers of an athletic team when 
there is a foe upon the scene—is another natural feature of camp 
life. Eating, sleeping, working, and playing together present a 
socializing influence. Social discipline and self-government come 
into the picture. Camps are presenting the practice in co-operation, 
personal responsibility, and social living which it is difficult to pro- 
duce in the schoolroom. The educational opportunities which lie 
unexplored in camps for youth of high-school age cannot be over- 
estimated. ‘The experiences of the Tappan School with its 233-acre 
camp intrigue the curriculum planner. There are millions of acres 
of submarginal government land in America which invite the schools 
to incorporate the camp idea into their regular program. 
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APPARENT DIFFICULTIES 


If the principal is to avoid the shortcomings of the curriculum 
movement to date, he must appreciate fully such weaknesses. 

It is not easy to blaze new trails in the instructional field. That 
has been demonstrated in the efforts to shift social-studies instruc- 
tion the past few years from the sequential coverage of history to 
the consideration of historical materials in relation to current af- 
fairs.2, With the emphasis of the curriculum movement on the 
social studies, growing out of the country’s problems that presented 
themselves during the depression, it has been natural in most in- 
stances to build the new core courses around the social studies. 
The sequence of historical materials stood as a ready pattern when 
content was selected. It was reasoned that world history in the 
tenth year, United States history in the eleventh, and American 
problems in the twelfth would form a nucleus for this basic training 
that all students needed. English, art, music, science, or other sub- 
ject areas might be brought in to contribute to this core program, 
but in most instances they have been considered supplementary to 
the social studies. ‘This acceptance of the former pattern of history 
courses was justified on the grounds that the issues or problems 
of history could be related to current affairs. Teachers were told 
to set aside topics of historical significance from time to time to 
make way for the emphasis upon current affairs. 

History teachers have found it difficult to make omissions and to 
establish relations between the America of today and the Europe 
of 1500 or 1750. ‘The printed materials available are of little help 
in tracing current problems back to their historical ancestors. Fur- 
thermore, it is difficult for a history teacher to deviate from chrono- 
logical American history if his materials and his training all point 
toward the coverage of history as such. It has been relatively 
simple for the school administrator or curriculum planner to tell 

2See Harold Spears, Experiences in Building a Curriculum, Chapter IX, 


“Following Up the Courses in the Classroom,” pp. 134-151. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
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the teacher to shuttle back and forth between past and present, 
but there has been no vehicle provided for this proposed shuttling. 

The trend toward a core program in the high school is definite 
indication of its being conceded that general education must be 
extended upward and cannot be left entirely to the elementary 
school. In the core program there are to be provided experiences 
considered as needed by all. The replacement of a number of 
former subjects by the core course indicates dissatisfaction with 
the efforts to date to provide this general education through a 
number of separate subjects offered in separate departments. The 
requirement of three years of English, three years of social studies, 
a year of science, a year of mathematics, and the other subjects for 
graduation has been challenged as the general training needed, on 
the grounds that in too many instances (1) such courses have 
emphasized specializations, (2) the subject rather than the pupil 
has been the center of teacher interest, (3) learning was set up 
by parts in violation of the popular organismic view of learning 
by wholes, and (4) learning experiences which might naturally 
have come into the work were kept out by the strict adherence 
to special subjects. 

If the core is to act as a center to which the pupil may relate his 
various experiences, as opposed to the unrelated subjects replaced, 
it must provide activities and experiences of primary interest to the 
learner. The arbitrary selection of content and the merger of 
former courses by teacher-planners may too frequently ignore the 
pupil’s interests and needs. A curriculum planner cannot speak 
glibly of a pupil’s needs and interests and at the same time ignore 
that pupil’s athletic program, his social life in the school, and his 
possible vocation. It is difficult for the planner to remember that 
the new curriculum is conceived as being all those things over which 
the school offers direction. The materials with which to build 
include more than just those things formerly offered. 

The core course has usually stemmed from English and social 
studies. It is quite possible that this condition deserves to be 
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questioned. A recent bulletin issued by Dr. Douglass’s office in 
the California State Department, in treating of the usual core pro- 
gram, points out: 


There is no apparent basis for concluding that general train- 
ing depends so heavily upon English and the social studies. 
There is little evidence to support the assumption that im- 
provement in expression, in silent reading, or in the taste for 
good literature is in direct proportion to the time spent upon 
these activities. There is, moreover, a growing tendency to 
question the assumption that the social studies constitute the 
only vehicle, or indeed the chief vehicle, by which the goal 
of citizenship may be reached.* 


Statement of purposes. he statement of new purposes cannot 
be waved as a magic wand over traditional practices with the ex- 
pectation that an instructional miracle will come to pass. Regard- 
less of how much time and effort must be contributed to the de- 
velopment of worthy instructional goals, such effort is but a small 
item in the whole program of reorganization. In its appreciation 
of the significance of the social situation as related to the school, 
the curriculum movement to date has placed too much faith in 
the accomplishment of goals through the social-studies department 
as such. These twelve form a typical list of the objectives which 
have been set up for social-studies instruction: 


1. To build within the pupil a raticnal patriotism and a 
desire to maintain the democratic standards of our national 
life. 

2. To instill in the pupil an appreciation of his rights, duties, 
privileges, and responsibilities as a citizen. 

3. To acquaint the pupil with the communities of which 
he is a part, their conditions, and their problems. 

8 California State Department of Education, Division of Secondary Educa- 


tion (Aubrey A. Douglass, Chief), “Programs of the Co-operating Secondary 
Schools,” Bulletin, January, 1939, p. 6. 
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4. To impress the pupil with the necessity of co-operative 
effort in this world of increasing interdependence. 

5. To develop within the pupil a loyalty for our basic insti- 
tutions, with the understanding that they must be adjusted 
to changing conditions. 

6. To train the pupil to select and weigh evidence with an 
open mind, so that he will think through social situations with 
truth as a goal. 

7. To cultivate on the part of the pupil tolerance and a 
friendly attitude toward the customs, ideals, and traditions of 
other peoples. 

8. To impress the pupil with his indebtedness to other 
people—past and present—in order to stimulate him to make 
his own contribution to progressive society. 

g. To broaden and enrich the pupil’s life through the 
awakening and growth of cultural interests. 

10. To help the pupil to acquire the habit of considering 
the historical background of a current problem in attempting 
to solve it. 

11. Io encourage the pupil to acquire the habit of reading 
extensively concerning social affairs. 

12. To give the pupil an understanding of the economic 
system of which he is a part, and to help him find a place 
for himself in it. 


Regardless of how worthy it is, in itself such a list has meant 
little. With such objectives to guide him, and even though he 
participated in composing them, it is relatively simple for the 
average social-studies teacher to lose himself in the exploits of 
Charlemagne or George Washington. The school administrator 
who assumes responsibility in curriculum revision must not confuse 
worthy ends as a guarantee of the means to those ends. A core 
of socially significant experiences should be included at each level 
of the school program, but this does not mean that the core would 
center around the social studies. Socially significant is not synony- 
mous with social studies, as the latter courses are generally con- 
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ceived in classroom practice. Instead, the selection of socially 
significant experiences represents no present subject or depart- 
mental boundaries; it has no ax to grind for any particular field of 
knowledge. None of the subject fields now existing in the cur- 
riculum has a monopoly on the contributions to social develop- 
ment. In fact, the selection of socially significant experiences of 
youth will not recognize the line that has divided school activities 
into a curriculum and an extracurriculum. 

Among shortcomings of the curriculum movement which must 
be appreciated by the principal are these, treated in Chapter II: 


1. Curriculum reorganization has too often been conceived 
as course-of-study construction. 

2. The success of reorganization in the secondary school 
has been limited by the general practice of undertaking the 
reconstruction by departments. 

3. Too often the classroom teacher has had no part in 
developing the new program which he is asked to handle. 

4. Another unfortunate feature has been the lack of worthy 
purposes of reorganization. 

5. The prevailing conception of the curriculum has been 
too narrow. 

6. Another weakness of the movement has been the un- 
fortunate confusion that the word integration has brought 
upon the educational world. 

7. The curriculum worker has not been willing to set aside 
the old as he adopted the new. 

8. The curriculum movement has revealed an apparent 
disregard of the administrative aspects of reorganization. 


EXTENDING THE CURRICULUM 


The principal's conception of the curriculum must be one which 
extends beyond the four walls of the classroom. 

The curriculum leader must analyze the functions of the school 
in the light of the function of secondary education in democracy. 
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The core course is promising as a type of curriculum through which 
may be built a sense of social and moral values and through which 
may be developed a common body of ideals. Responsibility and 
duty to the society need not be high-sounding ideals to be passed 
back and forth verbally between teacher and pupil, they can be 
practiced through a program which shows a proper appreciation, 
on the part of the administrator, of the natural, everyday life of 
the school. The classroom must endorse social co-operation and 
group action rather than individualism and highly competitive prac- 
tices. Rich in the provision for co-operative effort, the assumption 
of social responsibilities, and the exercise of one’s duty to his society, 
the student life of the school (formerly considered extracurricular) 
invites educational recognition. The program at the Tappan Junior 
High School in Ann Arbor, explained in Chapter VIII, reveals this 
appreciation of the whole life of the school as the curriculum and 
indicates the social responsibility students can assume if but given 
the opportunity. The breadth of the new curriculum was recently 
expressed by Engelhardt in this statement: 


The curriculum is not merely what the teacher tells the 
children, or what they read in textbooks. The curriculum is 
clearly the sum total of the environment and all its influences. 
It is color and language, comfort and form, ideas and noise, 
bickerings and calm—in fact, all the facts and characteristics 
of the schoolroom, its occupants and their behaviors. The 
curriculum cannot be fully determined in advance by subject 
matter to be taught or pages to be read. Nor can the teacher 
prophesy at her study desk the evening before the educational 
goals which will actually be reached by the children in any 
school day’s program. “Too many variables are constantly 
being brought into every day’s school situation.* 


The doubts and disagreements in evidence in respect to second- 
ary education are mere surface indications of the doubts and un- 


4N. L. Engelhardt, “Equipping the School of Tomorrow,” School Execu- 
tive, March, 1938, 57:293-295. 
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certainties underlying the entire social situation. The high school 
cannot continue to emphasize erudition and conformity in the face 
of life’s uncertainty and insecurity; it must avail itself of all student 
life in its arrangement of the maximum educational situation. 

Student government, heralded around 1920 as true training for 
participation in democratic society, passed in name long before it 
had achieved any great share of the noble purposes set up for it. 
Pupil participation in school government was readily accepted by 
school principals all over the country as a truer term, it being 
pointed out that, after all, the administration must be responsible 
to the body politic for the management of the school, hence the 
concept of student government was a false one. ‘This reasoning 
can hardly be questioned; but the disheartening thing in respect to 
pupil participation in control of the school was the readiness—and 
even eagerness—with which many school administrators accepted 
this second ultimatum. It was with a sigh of relief that teachers 
and principals alike—long accustomed to unquestioned authority in 
the school situation—turned back to the adult management of the 
school. Schools that were educationally struggling with student 
courts and student control of study halls were quite willing to 
give up the struggle and to call back the teachers to duty. It is 
so much simpler to police a school than to democratize it. ‘Training 
in democracy calls for time and patience. 

It has been utter folly to attempt to establish by precept in citi- 
zenship courses a true appreciation of the American society and 
at the same time maintain a school society rigidly controlled by 
teachers. Too often the ideals set out in the new curriculum 
philosophy have sought their means through a new type of course 
or a new organization of the classroom curriculum, without recog- 
nizing the possible growth situations existing in the natural life 
of the school. The newer conception of supervision, as pleaded 
for in this study, by incorporating the teacher in the democratic 
administration of the school, should in turn lead to the teacher’s 
appreciation of the pupil’s true place in school control. 
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Citizenship through practice. ‘This unquestioned acceptance of 
a teacher-controlled school is another indication that the principal- 
ship has been developed as the managerial position of the school. 
The responsibility of the principal to the superintendent for the 
sound management of the school, and thus in turn to the board 
of education and the citizenry, has been so firmly established, over 
the years of its existence, that the responsibility for the sound 
development of the pupils has often had to take a secondary place. 
If pupils can profit in a well-ordered-by-adults school community, 
all well and good; but that orderliness must be secondary to pupil 
erowth. In too many instances conformity has come before 
growth. 

In turning from the theoretical concept of student government 
to the practical and less annoying concept of pupil participation 
in government, it is true that the principal was playing safe with 
his superintendent and in turn with the citizenry of the com- 
munity, but what he overlooked was the obligation to the social 
organization called democracy which lay behind the patron’s 
immediate concern for school order. Student school control—in 
theory, but never in practice—has been practice in living in a 
democratic society. 

As Commissioner Studebaker recently pointed out, the social 
organization called democracy is based upon two important prin- 
ciples: (1) that the majority shall determine the policy with respect 
to any given issue at any given time, and (2) that the right of the 
minority to attempt to become the majority through the use of 
free speech, free press, and free assemblage shall be assured.? On 
the grounds of immaturity, the adolescent of the secondary school 
has been denied practice in both principles. Generally speaking, 
his introduction to the principles has been limited to their embodi- 
ment in statements of truth in the classroom. His contact with 

5 J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, address before the 


general session, National Education Association, Department of Superinten- 
dence, St. Louis, February 24, 1936. 
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them through participation in school management has been limited 
to the harmless election of club or class officers. He has not seen 
major school policies presented to the student body for a vote, 
nor has he seen student minorities given much encouragement to 
exercise their rights. 
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Vital school issues may have been discussed in the student council 
meeting, but they have been settled in the faculty meeting or the 
principal’s office. The assemblage of the student body is a common 
thing, but such assemblies are carefully planned and controlled, 
they do not represent the free assemblage of the minority in behalf 
of its own interests. American secondary schools can count their 
school newspapers by the thousands, but a free student press is 
unknown. The principal censors the paper or expects the adviser 
to exercise strict censorship; the policy of the administration can- 
not be criticized. A study of high-school newspapers reveals a 
rather free discussion of national and international affairs, editorials 
against war and dictatorship being relatively common, but free press 
in respect to school matters is unknown. ‘There is nothing in the 
paper that would embarrass the principal or the faculty.® 

The favorable side of the school is portrayed for the student body 
and the public. If a boy breaks his arm in the gym class while 
the instructor is out of the room, it is considered best not to 
publish it. If there has been a scandal in examinations, conceivably 
brought on by the pressure for marks, it is not brought to light 
either in the assembly or in the paper. If there has been a theft in 
the locker room, the matter is handled by the administration behind 
closed doors, even though gossip among the students may distort 
the facts. The high school in too many respects has become a 
well-ordered totalitarian state, managed from above, with a mini- 
mum of friction and with a strong censorship prevailing. Pre- 
scribed opinions of those in charge are usually held by the student 
body. Satisfactory citizenship and co-operation have come to mean 
doing and thinking as the administration thinks. Pupils at an early 
age become accustomed to a well-controlled school society. De- 
pendence upon others has become the keynote of pupil progress 
through school. The average child—as far as his school life is 

6 For treatment of the function of the school newspaper, see Harold Spears 


and Charles H. Lawshe, High-School Journalism. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1939. 
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concerned—by the time he reaches adolescence has become de- 
pendent upon the planning and the close direction of teachers. 
Self-reliance and self-discipline find but little nourishment in the 
school which exalts the discipline of subjects and its accompanying 
teacher dominance. If there is not mass understanding of and 
participation in solving the problems that school pupils face as 
school citizens, there is little hope of mass understanding of and 
participation in solving the problems which those pupils will face 
in their larger society. 

The school administrator who endorses the liberal point of view 
expressed by the current philosophy of education must be willing 
to break away from the inhibitions placed upon pupil development 
by strict faculty dictatorship in the activities field. The reorgani- 
zation of secondary education must not only incorporate this stu- 
dent life into the legitimate curriculum but must consummate a 
partnership between pupil and teacher for school management. 
Election to a student office must mean a responsibility and a trust 
as well as an honor. 

The school should provide common work and common enjoy- 
ment of its results, a condition that always depends on a definite 
type of social organization. School enjoyment should be more the 
satisfaction of experiencing something meaningful and less the 
passive pleasures resting in the hands of arbitrary authority. This 
satisfaction in doing is quite different from the promised happiness 
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which comes in the form of weekly assembly programs arranged 
by the committee; an intensive program of interscholastic athletics 
in which the student body gets its satisfaction by going into the 
bleachers to expect victory of the small group of participants, or 
by going into a pep assembly to cheer for the team; an ample 
number of school dances and parties; and the provision for wide 
election among a great number of courses offered. Such happiness 
is presented by the staff rather than achieved through the student’s 
own efforts. 

It is generally known that a large percentage of high-school boys 
and girls are already helping to support their families before they 
graduate. It is known that many graduates go directly into respon- 
sible positions or assume responsible roles in home life. In a study 
of student needs and interests, curriculum planners of a typical 
American high school—the James A. Garfield High School of Los 
Angeles—found that a third of their girls marry within three years 
after high-school graduation. In spite of the maturity of today’s 
youth of high-school age and regardless of the fact that many upon 
graduation will be making adjustments more trying than those 
encountered by some of the teachers in their well-regulated lives, 
the average school persists in withholding from student leaders— 
on the grounds of immaturity—the responsibilities of school con- — 
trol. The convictions of the school administrator who would re- 
organize his curriculum must be strong enough to deny this pre- 
vailing conception of the high-school student. Preparation for 
future life adjustments calls for practice in present adjustments. 

The task ahead is not easy. There is a happy medium to be 
found between the mood of utter futility that is being expressed 
by a few educators and the apparent complacency that character- 
izes so many of the feeble efforts of the curriculum movement. 
Some wallow joyously in the defeatism they have pronounced for 
America’s 300-year experiment in secondary education; others bask 
in the sunshine of a pleasant high-school program, cloistered from 
the actual strife of American social and economic life. As the 
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school administrator steps out to find that happy medium, the gay 
and vital spirit of the high-school adolescent population will keep 
him from accepting the doctrine of defeatism; but he must watch 
lest the glamour of this same spirit blind him to the true purposes 
of secondary education in American democracy. 


There are two prevalent misguided types of curriculum workers 
loose in the country. One is the fellow with the pick, busily tear- 
ing down the old school but working without a blueprint. He has 
no particular point of view. He will trust to luck to fit the old 
pieces together as best he can with a little fresh mortar. The other 
fellow is not so active. He is complacently resting on his shovel 
handle, gazing off into the purple haze of the distance. Perhaps 
from yon community there will come the answer to his own 
problem. Or perhaps there is another Moses about to descend 
from the Mount with the curriculum answer complete on a tablet 
of stone. Both are due to be disappointed. The pieces of the old 
school are not going to make a modern structure, nor is there a 
Moses coming with the blueprint. The curriculum worker’s richest 
field is student life itself. “That’s the everyday life which is spoken 
of, that’s the here-and-now which educational literature speaks of, 
that’s the interest approach which modern philosophy would en- 
dorse, that’s the growth stream with which the educator is inter- 
ested. Research and experimentation are standing ready to help. 
The conditions invite the school administrator to begin at home, 
to sacrifice formalism for the sake of pupil enthusiasm, and to 
recognize the natural social situations of youth as the growth de- 
mands through which the school may well develop its program. 
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Colorado State College of Education, 
Secondary School, 10, 13, 194-219; 
beginning the program, 196-197; 
broad-fields approach, 199; com- 
munity setting, 196, government, 
208-209, figure, 209; graduation prac- 
tices, 219; lower division, 202-203; 
marking and home reports, 210-219; 
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philosophy, 197-199; present cur- 
riculum, 201-203; schedule of ac- 
tivities, figure, 206; schedule of 
classes, figure, 200; student’s evalu- 
ation, 207; upper division, 203-204 
Colorado, state curriculum program, 


49 

Committee of Ten, influence upon 
secondary education, 4 

Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements, 4 

Community school concept, accept- 
ance of, 364-367; at Ann Arbor, 152- 
162; at Dowagiac, 187-193; at Ev- 
anston, 277-279; at Evansville, 179- 
187, 308-309; at Norris, 163-178; at 
Pine Mountain, 83-88; at Rappahan- 
nock, 100-101 

Connecticut, state instructional pro- 
gram, 49-50 

Co-operatives as school project, 78-79 

Core curriculum, administrative prob- 
lem of handling, 271-273; descrip- 
tion of, 61-64; figures, 62, 64, 98, 
222, 225, 269, 280, 319; in Califor- 
nia Co-operating Schools, 232-242; 
in Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Secondary School, 201-207; 
in Denver, 243-273; in Evansville, 
295-320; in Los Angeles, 220-229; in 
Norris, 171-178; in Northwestern- 
Evanston Unit, 279-288; in Rappa- 
hannock, 98-100; in Tulsa, 62; in 
Washougal, 134-135; in Yuba City, 
124-125; popularity of, 14; tables, 
233-234, 236-237 

Correlated curriculum, 57-58; hori- 
zontal articulation, 183; see Core 
curriculum 

Credits, system of, 90-91, 125 

Cubberley, E. P., on principalship, 39 

Curriculum, conception of, 25, 383- 
385; directors, 5, 33, 36; terms de- 
fined, 323-336; types of, 51-72, fig- 
ure, §2 

Curriculum movement, causes of: 
changing conception of the indi- 
vidual, 43-44; college domination, 
41; education as experience, 45; 
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efficiency concept of school oper- 
ation, 41; findings of research, 45; 
influx of youth, 45-46 

Curriculum reorganization, absence of 
pattern, 9-10; aids for, 357-364; as 
course-of-study construction, 18-20; 
departmental or subject approach, 
22-23; disregard of administrative 
aspects, 28-31; emphasis upon class- 
room, 25; integration, 25-26; pop- 
ularity of, 3, 16-17, 46-47; precedes 
restatement of purposes, 2; problem 
approach, 21; retention of tradi- 
tional, 26-27; shortcomings of, 8-9, 
17-31, 131-132, 379-383; state pro- 
grams, 33, 48-51; teacher partici- 
pation, 23; worthy purposes, 23-24; 
W.P.A. grants for, 51 


David Starr Jordan High School, Cal- 
ifornia, 240 

Democracy and education, 142-144, 
171, 188, 337, 386-389 

Denver, Colorado, public high schools, 
10, 13, 71, 243-2733) -activities mor 
high-school student, tables, 247-252; 
charactistics of core course, 246; 
core, special-interest, field courses, 
245; creating units, 258-264; East 
High core, 268-269, figure, 269; fight 
for flexibility, 271-273; Manual 
Training High core, 270-271; pupil- 
teacher co-operation, 265-267; sam- 
ple unit, 255-258; selecting units, 
252-255; source units, 258-264, ta- 
ble, 262-263; teaching unit, 264 

Departmentalization as guardian of 
tradition, 56-57 

Dewey, John, 45, 66 

Dowagiac, Michigan, 187-193; exam- 
ple set, 193; features of organization, 
189-190; George-Deen Act, 188, 192; 
provisions for youth, 190-193; pur- 
poses of program, 188-189 


Eagle Rock High School, Los An- 
geles, 228-229 
East High School, Denver, 268-269 
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Efficiency concept of school opera- 
tion, 33-34, 42, 348-352 

Elementary school program, at Cen- 
ter Cross, 97, 102-106; at Norris, 
168-169; at Washougal, 134-136 

Emory University, Atlanta, liberal 
entrance requirements, 342 

English, instruction in, 26-28, 30-31, 
58-59, 98-100, 143, 172-176, 238, 281- 
288, 296-298, 303-304, 347-348 

English classical high school, 4 

Evaluation by pupils, 207-208 

Evansville, Indiana, public high 
schools, 10, 12, 13, 179-187, 290- 
320; trend toward core: broaden- 
ing core, 309; community setting, 
293-294; core plan, figure, 319; 
early reorganization, 292-293; field 
trips, 308-309; freedom in operation, 
309-311; informing public, 318-319; 
installing course, 311-313; ninth- 
year overlapping, figure, 296-297; 
ninth-year program, figure, 294; or- 
ganization within the core, 314- 
318; philosophy, 302-303; proposal 
for change, 295-302; pupil-learning 
experiences, 303-307; see Lincoln 
High School, Evansville, Indiana 

Experience as education, 14, 25, 45 

Experience curriculum, 64-69; see 
Core curriculum 

Extension centers of a community 
school, 87-88 

Extracurricular activities, appreciation 
of, 385-390; relationship to curricu- 
lum, 25, 128, 148-162, 385; student 
government, 80, 158-159, 208-209 


Field trips, as part of school pro- 
gram, 152-162, 280, 308-309 

Ford, W. S., on principalship, 39 

Frederick, O. I., on principal’s place 
in curriculum program, 38 

Functions of secondary education, 
Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, 362-364 

Fused curriculum, 58-59; see Core 
curriculum 
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General education, as related to spe- 
cialized, 67-69 

General Education Board, in curricu- 
lum program, 50 

George-Deen Act, in Dowagiac pro- 
gram, 187-193 

Georgia State Program for the Im- 
provement of Instruction, 10, 13, 
49, 339-344; college entrance, 342; 
conception of curriculum, 341-342; 
no state courses, 343; plan of work, 
339-340; study guides, 340-341; train- 
ing teachers, 343 

Grade levels, discarded, 75-76 

Graduation practices, 219; Indiana re- 
quirements for, table, 291 

Guidance practices and techniques, 48, 
298, 306-307, 377-378; as related to 
the graduate, 219; California Co- 
operating Schools, 235-238; Car- 
pinteria, 121; Denver, 270-271; Nor- 
ris, 170-177; Northwestern-Evanston 
Unit, 285; Pine Mountain, 88-93; 
Rappahannock, 101-102; Washougal, 
132137 


Health program, 81, 84-85, 178 

Hepner, W. R., on principal’s posi- 
tion, 40 

High School, background of, 3-4, 346- 
347, 372; number of high schools 
and distribution by size, table, 107 

Home economics, 97, 185-186 

Home reports, experimentation with, 
210-219; in form of letters, 92, 1o1- 
102, 146 

Hopkins, L. T., on curriculum, 25- 
26, 65-66, 67 

Housing, as feature of curriculum, 
179-187 


Illinois, state instructional program, 
50 

Indiana, state curriculum program, 50 

Individual needs, 14; adjustment to, 
in English, 30-31 

Integration, confusion concerning, 25- 
26; of the individual, 14, 53 

Issues of secondary education, 1 
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Junior-high-school program at Los 
Angeles, 221-224 


Kalamazoo Case, 4 

Kansas, state instructional program, 
50, 359 

Kellogg Foundation, 
grants for Michigan, 50 

Kentucky, University of, liberal at- 
titude toward admissions, 90-91 


curriculum 


Laboratory school, 194-195 

Language arts, see English 

Latin grammar school, in American 
secondary education, 3 

Library, in instruction program, 95, 
121 

Lincoln High School, Evansville, In- 
diana, 179-187; community-school 
concept, 179-181; form of housing 
course, 182-183; home economics, 
185; horizontal articulation, figure, 
184; leadership, 180; Lincoln Gar- 
dens, 180; use of course, 186 

Lincoln School, Teachers College, 58- 


59 

Los Angeles, California, public high 
schools, 10, 13, 220-242; core plan 
for junior high schools, figure, 222; 
core plan for senior high schools, 
figure, 225; Eagle Rock High 
School, 228-229; functional tend- 
ency, 227; junior-high-school cur- 
riculum, 221-224; senior-high-school 
curriculum, 224-228 

Louisiana, state instructional program, 


50, 359 


Manual Training High School, Den- 
ver, 270-271 

Marking system, 30-31; Colorado State 
College of Education, Secondary 
School, 210-219; Norris, 171, 177; 
Pine Mountain, go-91; Rappahan- 
nock, 101-102 

Maryland, state instructional program, 
50 

Mathematics, drawing upon extracur- 
ricular, 159-162; general mathe- 


INDEX 


matics, 306; in related program, 98- 
100.4238, 402 

Michigan, Kellogg Foundation grant, 
50; study of secondary school, 50 

Minnesota, state instructional pro- 
gram, 49 

Mississippi, Harrison County  in- 
service training program, 48, 359; 
state instructional program, 50 

Missouri, state curriculum study, 49 


National commissions, as aids to re- 
organization of secondary school, 


361-364 
National Society for Curriculum 
Study, 32 


National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, study of small high schools, 
109-110 , 

New Mexico, state instructional pro- 
gram, 50, 359 

New York City, curriculum research, 
48 

Norris School, Norris, Tennessee, 10, 
II, 12, 163-178; administration, 167- 
168; community-school concept, 
163-167; core program, 171-178; 
curriculum, 171-178; curriculum 
philosophy, 169-171; elementary 
school, 168-169; health, 178; school 
population, 165-166; science, 174- 
175; Tennessee Valley Authority, 
165, 167 

North Bend High School, Washing- 
ton, 10, 13, 130-131, 145-147; achieve- 
ment day, 146; examinations, 146; 
free study days, 145-146; home re- 
ports, 146; parents’ support, 146; 
privileges, 146; purposes, 147; tech- 
nical handicaps, 145 

North Central Association, commit- 
tee on curriculum, 59-60; gradua- 
tion requirements in states of, 36-37 

Northwest, reorganization in, 130 

Northwestern-Evanston Unit, Evans- 
ton Township High School, 10, 13, 
274-288; college entrance, 276; com- 
munity-school concept, 277-279; 
core course, figure, 280; curriculum, 
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279; freshman core, 281-284; orig- 
inal plan, 274-275; pupils share in 
planning, 288; sophomore core, 
284-288; teachers, 276 


Objectives of education, see Aims of 
educational program 

Ohio Society for Curriculum Study, 
48 

Oregon, state curriculum program, 50, 
359 

Orientation as feature of core course, 
232-234; see Guidance 


Parents in instructional reorganiza- 
tion, 118, 146-147, 318-319 

Pasadena Senior High School, 241 

Pennsylvania, state curriculum pro- 
gram, 50 

Philosophy, conflict with administra- 
tive techniques, 30-32; current phi- 
losophy, 14; needed by curriculum 
leader, 368-370; teacher’s point of 
view, 24; see Aims of educational 
program 

Physical education, coeducational, 239 

Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
Harlan County, Kentucky, 10, 12, 
24, 26, 73-93; Civics course, 76-77; 
community-school concept, 83-87; 
“co-op” course, 78-80; counselor, 
88; day’s schedule, 82; extension 
centers, 87; farm experiences, 80; 
government, 80; grade levels, 75-76; 
guidance, 88-93; health program, 81; 
house mother, 89-90; location, 73; 
marks and credits, go 

Principal, as factor in curriculum re- 
organization, 2-15, 37, 74, 96, 129, 
180, 242, 326-327, 345-391; Cubber- 
ley on, 39; Ford on, 39; Frederick 
on, 38; Hepner on, 40; reasons for 
oversight of, 31-35; Reavis on, 38; 
Rice on, 40 

Problem areas, Washougal plan, ta- 
bles, 134-135 

Progressive Education Association, 
243-249 

Psychology, faculty, 4 
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Pupils, daily program at Yuba City, 


table, 124; share in curriculum plan- 
ning, 259, 265, 288 

Pupil-teacher ratio in smaller schools, 
table, 127 


Rappahannock District High School, 
Center Cross, Virginia, 10, 11, 13, 
94-108; community relationships, 96, 
100-101; conditions before reorgani- 
zation, 95; core-curriculum plan, 
figure, 98; development by grades, 
102-106; elementary program, 97, 
103-106; first steps in reorganiza- 
tion, 96-97; follows Virginia Plan, 
94-95; high-school program, 98-99, 
106; system of records, 1o1 

Reading program, and marks, 30-31; 
at Northwestern-Evanston Unit, 
286-287 

Reavis, W. C., on principal in cur- 
riculum program, 38 

Recreational program in Dowagiac 
community plan, 187-193 

Rice, G. A., on principalship, 4o 


Safety education, 290-291 

Sequoia Union High School, Califor- 
nia, 240-241 

Science in newer programs, 98-100, 
172-176, 226-227, 233-234 

Scientific movement in education, 4 

Scope and sequence of curriculum, 
69-70 

Small high schools, 5; advantages and 
disadvantages, 110-116, 125-129; Cal- 
ifornia study of, 116-117; National 
Survey of, 109-110; see Chapters IV, 
V, VI, VII, FX, and XI 

Social-living course, see Chapter XII 
and Core curriculum 

Social studies, activities program as 
part of, 148-152; as integral part of 
emerging core curriculum: in Cali- 
fornia, 220-242; in Denver, 243-273; 
in Evansville, 305; in Northwestern- 
Evanston Unit, 281-288; in Pine 
Mountain, 76-77; in Washougal, 
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139-144; basic in curriculum, 103- 
106; in fused program, 58-59, 98- 
100, 171-178 

South Carolina, 
conference, 21 

South Dakota, state curriculum pro- 
gram, 50-51 

State programs, 48-51, 358-359 

State requirements, for graduation, 35- 
37; m determining curriculum, 290- 
2025 FA01ES936,13'7,9201 

Subject curriculum, 52-57; overlap- 
ping in, 294-298 

Summer school, as aid to instructional 
reorganization, 95, 121, 359-361 

Supervision, accepted pattern, 35; new 
conception of, 41, 352-355 


curriculum 


study 


Tappan Junior High School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 10, 12, 25, 152- 
162; experiences in mathematics, 
159-161; government, 158-159; lake 
camps, 153-157; Youth Hostels, 157- 
158 

Teachers, in curriculum study, 96-97, 
EL, 0031501375) 14550171, 100 8243.15 0— 
267, 276-277, 321-344 

Tennessee, state instructional pro- 
gram, 50, 359 

Tennessee Valley Authority, see Nor- 
ris School 

Testing, 92, 102, 146 

Texas, state curriculum program, 51, 


359 
Thorndike, E. L., 4 


Unit, as a factor in instruction, 137- 
139, 182, 183, 252-265; source unit 
as distinguished from teaching unit, 
252-265 
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University City, Missouri, public 
schools, 10, 13, 327-339; building 
meetings, 328-329; continuation of 
work, 338-339; definition of terms, 
332-336; guiding principles, 329-331; 
philosophy, 336-338; plan of or- 
ganization, 327; plan of procedure, 
figure, 330; production work, 331- 
332; setting, 328 

University of Illinois, admission re- 
quirements, 347-348 

Utah, state curriculum program, 49 


Virginia, state curriculum program, 
94-95 


Washington State Curriculum Jour- 
nal, 49 

Washougal School, Clark County, 
Washington, 10, II, 13, 130-145; 
classification of curriculum short- 
comings, 131-132; Community, 131; 
core areas, tables, 134-135; core 
problems, 136-137; democracy prob- 
lem area, 142-144; evaluation, 144- 
145; industries problem area, 139- 
141; steps in reorganization, 131- 
133; unit organization, 137-139 

W.P.A. curriculum project, 5 


Youth, problem of, 45; provisions for, 
190-192; understanding of, 373-374 

Youth Hostels in educational pro- 
gram, 12, 157-158 

Yuba City Union High School, Cali- 
fornia, 10, 13, 122-125; core course, 
124; courses offered, 123-124; daily 
program, table, 124; guiding prin- 
ciples, resulting actions, 122-123; na- 
ture of school, 122 
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